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The McCabe Improved Double Spindle Lathe. 


The redesigned double spindle lathe built by J. J. 
McCabe of 14 Dey street, New York, is here shown in 
both front and rear views. Those familiar with the 
original form of this machine will recognize the im- 
provements from the follewing description: The upper 


point bearing, so as to accommodate itself to an uneven 
floor or foundation. The head stock is very wide on the 
base and rigid in construction. A support on the rear 
side connects the froni and rear bearings of the upper 
spindle. This adds considerable strength at this point. 
The base is scraped to 2 flat bearing on the ways of the 


bed and is held down by six eap bolts. Four adjusting 
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spindle swings over the bed 49 inches, over the wings 
of the carriage 45 inches, aud over the carriage 40 inches, 
while the regular spindle swings over the carriage 16 
inches. The bed is of ample width so that neither the 
head nor tail stock overhangs. This adds greatly to the 
rigidity in handling heavy work on the upper spindle. 
The leg or support under the tail stock end of the bed 
is arranged to swivel, making it practically a three 


DOUBLE SPINDLE LATHE. 


E 


screws are tapped through the flange where the head stock 
fits between the flat ways of the bed. The fit is made 
1-32 inch loose at this point. This allows the head stock 
to be adjusted slightly in order to properly line up the 
spindle should the lathe bore tapering any time owing to 
the wear of the boxes. Boxes are hard bronze, of extra 
length, carefully fitted and scraped to a perfect bearing. 
The thrust of the spindles is taken on hardened ane 
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ground tool steel washers of ample proportions. The 
spindles are large in diameter and made from a high 
grade of hammered steel of about 45 points carbon. The 
lower spindle has a 2% inch hole through which the 
upper spindle is solid. Centers made from tool steel and 
are 1% inches in diameter. The cone is amply large in 
diameter, with five sections, and driven with 3% inch 
double belt. 

The gearing is strongly proportioned throughout, of 
coarse pitch, wide faced and accurately cut. The lower 
spindle is back geared and the upper one triple geared. 
An internal geared face plate having a ratio of about 
55 to 1 is furnished as an extra for handling unusually 
heavy work. This gear is carefully cut and is driven 
by a steel pinion off the lower spindle. The carriage is 
gibbed front and back, with a bearing of 48 inches in 
tength on the ways, and is 12 inches wide at the bridge 
er central part. The top is made flush, without any pro- 
jections, planed and slotted for clamping large pieces in 
boring. It is powerfully geared, so that it can be oper- 
ated conveniently, and has quick traverse along the bed 
with a large diameter hand wheel. Compound rest is 
supported on a cross slide 24 inches in length on the car- 
riage, and the full width of 12 inches. It has sufficient 
traverse to face ful) swing on the upper spindle without 
shifting the tonl or losing any of the bearing. A blocking 
piece for the compound rest brings the tool level with 
the upper spindle. It is made so that it can be quickly 
taken off and the rest set down in its regular place. The 
eross feed is operated by means of a slip pinion under 
the cross feed screw. The screw cutting range is two 
or three times that of the ordinary lathe. With the gears 
regularly furnished from one thread in 2 inches to 32 
threads per inch, including 11% can be cut on the lower 
spindle, and from one thread in 4 inches to 16 threads 
per inch can be cut on the upper spindle. The lead 
screw is 2 inches in diaraeter, made from a fine grade of 
high carbon steel. 

The friction feed is driven with splined screw, the 
threads of the lead screw being used for screw cutting 
only. The feed is driven by gearing and admits of three 
ehanges without removing the gears and by reversing 
the position of the gear on the end of the lower spindle 
and the second gear on the stud three additional changes 
ean be obtained, making six changes of feed without 
using the regular gears, that will give most any feed re- 
quired. The feed is engaged by a hand wheel, large in 
diameter, so that it is an easy matter to tighten the fric- 
tion by hand sufliciently to carry the heaviest cut. ‘The 
rack pinion is arrarged so that it can be entirely with- 
drawn from the rack while cutting threads. It has a 
double bearing in the apron, and is supported clear out to 
the face of the rack. This overcomes any tendency to 
spring. The reverse motion for controlling the feed is 
in the apron and is operated by a lever within convenient 
reach. 

The tail stock has a flat bearing 25 inches in length 
eu the ways, and fitted with a taper gib on the front 
side to take up any wear. It is securely held with two 
binders and four bolts. An improved device for clamp- 
ing the spindle is used that overcomes the necessity of 
splitting the casting at this point. Quick traverse along 
the bed is by means of crank and steel pinion running 
in the rack. ‘The usual set over is provided for taper 
work. The steady rest is substantial in construction and 
has an opening of 1044 inches. It can be used in connec- 
tion with both the upper and lower spindles. The 
eountershaft has tight and loose pulleys, driven with 4%- 
inch double belts. The tight pulley has 5-inch face and 
the loose pulley at each side 9 inches. All the sliding 
surfaces of the lathe are carefully titted by scraping and 
the cylindrical surfaces are finished by grinding. With 
a 10-foot bed the machine weighs 10,500 pounds. 


~——— a 


The Metal Manufacturers’ Association of Columbus, 
Ohio, held their annual meeting on January 16, at the 
Neil House-in that city. Reports from the officers and 
various committees showed the organization to be in a 
flourishing condition. The meeting was followed by a 
dinner. The officers elected were as follows: Robert 
Jeffrey of the Jeffrey Mfg. Company, president; G. W. 
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Brown of the Case Mfg. Company, vice-president; H. 
G. Simpson of the Simpson Iron Company, secretary; 
A. K. Rarig of the Rarig Mfg. Company, treasurer. The 
members of the Executive Committee are: C. D. Hudg- 
ings of the Columbus Machine Company, Charles Klie 
of the Columbus Watch Company, J. C. Hearn of the 
Hearn Machine Company and G. W. Brown of the 
Case Mfg. Company. 
> 


The Premium System in a Machine 
Shop. 

The strike of the machinists employed by the Chris- 
tensen Engineering Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
brought out an interesting statement by N. A. Christen- 
sen, general manager of the company, relative to the 
premium system which is the cause of the trouble. Mr 
Christensen is reported by a local paper to have made 
the following explanation: 

The charge that is being made that we have violated 
the New York agreement is all nonsense. The strike is 
against the premium system, which the New York agree- 
ment does not touch upon in any shape or manner. This 
is not, in any scense of the word, a contest in which the 
International Machinists’ Association is a party in inter- 
est. In fact, the rules which we have posted in our 
works, and against which the mci are striking, were 
indorsed by James O’Connell, the president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, in an article pub- 
lished over his signature in the Engineering Magazine. 

These rules, indorsed by President O’Connell, and 
which we have adopted, provide that each employee 
shall be guaranteed his regular day’s wages. Then the 
premium system comes in, which will need an explana- 
tion to be understood. As the result of the experience 
of the past two years, when there was no incentive to 
men to work with extra rapidity, we formed a basis of 
the amount of time necessary to complete certain kinds 
of work, and from this we have made up what is known 
as a ‘‘ time limit.” For example, a man is given a piece 
of work to do and the time limit is eight hours; if he 
completes the work in six hours, as is often the case, he 
is paid for seven hours work, which at 25 cents an hour 
would be $1.75, and he would still have three hours more 
of the day remaining, for which we guarantee to pay 
him 75 cents, making his wages for the day $2.50, in- 
stead of the $2.25 he would earn under the old system. 
Of course, if the man took the full eight hours to com- 
plete the work, it would make no difference so far as 
his situation was concerned. If he exceeded that time, 
however, the case might be different. The whole plan 
is to reward competent workmen. Of course, both the 
employer and the employee derive a benefit from the 
adoption of the premium system. 

I see that A. W. Holmes, who is said to have the 
strike in charge here, endeavors to create the impression 
that as the men proved their capacity to reduce the time 
necessary for the performance of a piece of work the 
employers would reduce the time limit therefor, and 
that this would result in a reduction of wages in the 
long run. Now let me say in reply to this that among 
the rules laid down by President O’Connell, and which 
are among those we posted in our works, are the follow- 
ing, which effectually disposes of that claim: 

“2. That the time limit shall never be lower than 
the average time made with the same tools under the 
work-day plan. 

“3. That no one shall be discharged because of his 
failure to reduce his time below the limit. 

“4. That, in addition to his regular wages, each em- 
ployee shall be paid one-half of his regular hourly rate 
for each and every hour he may reduce his time below 
the prescribed limit. 

“That the limit once fixed shall not be lowered ex- 
cept through the introduction of new methods of doing 
the work.” 

So far as the charge is concerned that we have re- 
fused to keep the New York agreement by shortening 
the hours of a day’s work, let me say that we have 
done better than that agreement calls for. On the day 
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that the agreement was signed, May 18, 1900, the men 
were working 60 hours a week. By the terms of the 
agreement the number of hours was to be reduced to 
57 six months from that date, and to 54 hours at the end 
of the year, which would be May 18, 1901. Now, when 
we moved into our new shops, about January 1 last, we 
reduced the number of hours to 54, while as a matter 
of fact we were not obliged to do so by the terms of 
the New York agreement until May 18, 1901, or about 
four and one-half months later. 

I see that Mr. Holmes says that the only shop that 
has the premium system in use, besides ours, is the West- 
inghouse works, and he says the men there have the 
choice of working under it or not. This statement is 
not true. The system jis in use in a large number of 
shops in different parts of the country, and even in our 
shop the men have their choice of working under it, 
the only requirement we make being that they shall not 
exceed the time limit for doing a piece of work, which 
is made up on an exceedingly liberal plan so far as the 
workmen are concerned. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the men who have 
gone out on a strike have themselves violated the New 
York agreement, about which so much is being said, of 
which the following is a provision: 

“In consideration of this concession in working hours 
the International Association of Machinists will place no 
restriction upon the management or production of the 
shop and will give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wage.” 

is 


Manual Training at Girard College. 


The department of manual training at Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is one of if not the most important 
feature of the educational system of the institution. The 
mechanical department was established a number of 
years ago and has been enlarged from time to time until 
it now comprises seven different subdepartments—name 
ly, mechanical drafting, carpentry and pattern making, 
metal working, blacksmithing, foundry work, plumbing 
and electrical mechanics. 

The wood working department is equipped with all 
the conveniences of 2 modern shop, and very creditable 
work is performed by the older boys. Exhibits are 
shown of stair building, advanced pattern making and 
even to the construction of a model two-story house, in 
which all the work, making of the doors, windows, 
sashes, frames, &c., has been performed by the older 
boys. 

The metal working or machine department is supplied 
with the best and newest tools. Lathes, planers, slotting 
and milling machines, drill presses and other tools are 
provided for the varied uses of the boys in the perform- 
ance of the work in hand. A fully equipped tool room 
is maintained, and a steam test table is provided for the 
testing of engines, &c., built by those undergoing instruc- 
tion in this department. 

The plumbing department, although less than five 
years old, is thoroughly equipped with all the appliances 
for teaching practical and sanitary plumbing. It has a 
gallery divided into three sections, each representing the 
kitchen and bathroom of a small dwelling house. These 
have been fitted up by the more advanced pupils with 
the usual plumbing fixtures. One division represents a 
modern city kitchen and bathroom, with water coming 
from the street main. The second division represents a 
country kitchen and bathroom, with the water supply 
coming from a well or cistern, a pump conveying the 
water to a tank on the third floor. Stationary washtubs 
and piping for hot and cold water are also supplied. 
The third division represents a house that has never had 
hot or cold water, and in which the boys are instructed 
to pipe and fit, with the least damage to the wood work, 
joists, &c. The boys are instructed how to put a water 
back in a range, set a boiler and pipe a house for hot 
and cold water. Among the things made by the pupils 
in this department are a siphon basin, a hydraulic ram 
and an overshot wheel. 

In the department of electrical mechanics the work 
has kept pace with this rapidly advancing science. It is 
equipped with all the latest and best apparatus and ap- 
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pliances. One of the features in this department is a 
working model of an electric street railway or trolley 
System, complete in every detail and containing about 
150,000 pieces. There are also complete models for 
demonstrating the construction of arc lamps, both open 
and inclosed; complete models for demonstrating the 
making of incandescent lamps and the telephone, and 
the construction and operation of the electric motor and 
dynamo. 

In the blacksmithing department the boys are in- 
structed in all branches of the art—welding, forging, 
tempering and the manufacture of various tools com- 
monly used. 

The foundry department is situated in a separate 
building, especially designed for its purpose and complete 
in every detail. It is equipped with sand tubs and ar- 
ranged for classes of 24 boys each. A core room is lo- 
cated at one end of the building and arranged the same 
as the foundry. It is here that the boys are taught the 
rudiments of molding, beginning with simple straight 
cores and advancing to the more complex ones. They 
learn here the use of molders’ tools and the care neces- 
sary for good workmanship. They advance from this de- 
partment to green sand molding, bench work alone being 
performed, and, beginning with simple forms, progress 
to more difficult ones—three-part flask work and artistic 
molding for brass and white metal castings. 

Metal is poured every working day, the older boys 
pouring their own work. Heats are made in either gray 
iron, brass or white metal, which are melted in crucibles 
(two-pot fires being used), or in a cupola which is located 
at one end of the shop. The cupola is of modern design, 
lining up to 20 inches, inside diameter. An overhead 
trolley system provides the means of conveying crucibles 
to the molds or metal from the cupola. Core ovens, 
emery wheels, rattling barrels, &c., are also provided, 
the power for these and for the blowers being furnished 
by electricity supplied from a general station. The char- 
acter of work done in this department is high; all the 
smaller castings for various uses in the other depart- 
ments are made, as well as the castings which the boys 
machine and finish for the construction of their par- 
ticular work in hand. 

The whole enrollment of boys, something over 1500, 
are taken through all of the before mentioned depart- 
ments, the classes consisting of from 20 to 24 boys, and 
a period of two hours a week is given to each branch, 
and the class of work finished is highly commendable 
to both pupils and instructors. 

Se ee 

The United States Tube Company.—Ten acres of 
land, bounded by Amherst street on the north, Clyde 
street on the east, Kensington avenue on the south and 
the tracks of the Lackawanna Railroad on the west, have 
been purchased by the United States Tube Company, a 
West Virginia corporation, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
that is to locate in Buffalo. Harvey K. Flagler of Bos- 
ton is president of the company, and he has said ground 
would be broken in ten days and the factory in opera- 
tion in six months. The company will manufacture lap 
welded steel and iron boiler tubes for locomotives, ma- 
rine, ‘ubular and stationary boilers; lap welded steam, 
gas and water pipe; oil well tubing, casing, pipe lines 
and structural steel tubes. Present plans call for a daily 
output of 100 tons of steel tubes, but the company ex- 
pect to increase their output until it has reached 400 or 
500 tons a day, which would give employment to 4000 
or 5000 men. The main building will be 300 x 80 feet at 
the foundations and one story high. There will be en- 
gine and boiler honses, storehouses and gas houses, for 
the company will make their own gas for heating and 
welding. It is understood that the Lackawanna Iron & 
Steel Company will furnish the tube company with steel 
billets from which the pipe and tube are to be mannu- 
factured. The priucipal capital interested is New York 
and Boston. 

callie 

It is understood that the death of Capt. McManus 
may result in the abandonment of the scheme which 
he had in hand for the establishment of another tube 
works at Chester, Pa. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Spring Plant at 
Altoona. 


Through the courtesy of the Railroad Gazette we are 
enabled to present the following admirable description 
of the spring plant of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Al- 
toona: 

A number of years ago the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
gan to make the elliptic springs used on its cars and 
locomotives. The plant was small and to a certain ex- 
tent experimental, but the success of its operation and 
the quality of ihe springs made was so satisfactory that 
it has been continued and enlarged, and is now one of 
the permanent departments of the shops. Before the 
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Fig. |\—Combined Punching and Shearing Machine. 


Oil Furnace. 
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machinery. Through courtesy of the officers in charge, 
we now give engravings of the several machines that 
are in use, together with a description of their operation. 
No helical springs are made in the plant, the work being 
confined to making and repairing elliptic springs for 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S SPRING PLANT AT ALTOONA. 


organization of this shop the officers of the motive 
power department made a careful study of the action of 
springs, and had a series of tests made at the Water- 
town Arsenal with a view to establishing the accuracy 
of the Reuleaux formula. This done, it remained to 
specify the quality of steel to be used, and the calculated 
properties of any spring could be realized in manufac- 
ture. 

As spring making on a large scale is not a wide- 
spread industry, and as most of the large manufactur- 
ers are using machinery of their own design, that is not 
on the market, it became necessary to build special 


passebger cars and locomotives on the lines east of Pitts- 
burgh. A few springs are sent West. 

The plant is in a one-room wing of the blacksmith 
shop. All work, from the shearing of the plates to the 
banding and testing of the springs, is done there. The 
first machine used is a heavy combination shear and 
punch, by which the plates are cut to the proper length. 
This machine was designed and built at Altoona, and 
will be described later. After the plates have been cut 
to length they are placed in one side of a double-sided 
oil furnace, where they are first heated at the center. 
They are then taken to a nibbing machine. The nib 
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consists of a small projection upon one side of the plate, 
at the center of its length and breadth, with a corre- 
sponding depression on the other side, by means of which 
the consecutive plates of a spring are held in their proper 
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Fig. 6a.—End View Fig. 6. 
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heated. When the plates have been so treated they are 
ready for shaping to the proper camber. For this pur- 
pose they ure again heated, this time throughout their 
whole length, and rolled to the proper camber in the cam- 
bering machine. A template is used for the shaping of 
the master leaf ouly, which is then used as the template 
for the forming of the next leaf, a process that 
peated for each successive heat. 


is re- 


As soon as the leaves are rolled to shape, and while 
they are still red hot, they are dropped into a tank of 
oil for hardening. In one end of a 
nace there is a space 


large heating fur- 
separated from the main heating 
chamber by a brick bridge wall, which is kept at a uni- 
form temperature and in which the plates are placed 
for an annealing heat. The temper obtained in the oil 
When the temper has been drawn 
the leaves are titted over each other, and each spring 
is built up separately. 


bath is here drawn. 


The tempering and annealing 
of the plates naturally warp them slightly. so that some 
straightening is required for each one. This is done by 
a few blows of a hammer delivered either directly upon 
the plate or through a flatter, 
The spring 


using a heavy surface 
is now ready for banding. 
welded by hand, and are 
the spring, the plates of 
The bands are tightened 
and shaped to the spring by a hydraulic press, having 
two plungers which are against one 
side and the bottom of the band, squeezing it against the 
leaves acd conforming it to their sectional contour. The 
cooling of the band tightens it in position by the natural 


plate as an anvil 


The bands are turned and 


then heated and slipped over 


which are clamped in position. 


brought to bear 


shrinkage, and the spring is then ready for the testing 
machine. Each spring is tested under the load that it 
is intended to carry and a record made of its deflection. 






























































Fig. 6.—Nibbing, Rolling and Shearing Machine 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S SPRING 


relative positions and prevented from slipping over each 
other. 

From the nibbing machine the plates are carried back 
to the furnace, and are heated at the ends. They are 
then returned to the same machine and are tapered at 
the ends. The tapering is done by first upsetting on the 
edges and then drawing the ends out again to the full 
width of the plate. This drawing slightly increases the 
length of the plates. While they are still hot they are 
cut to the proper length by a shear on the nibbing ma- 
chine, using the nib for the point of measurement. One 
end of the plate is allowed to cool before the other is 


PLANT AT ALTOONA. 


If this deflection falls within the prescribed limits of 
variation the spring is passed, and, after being painted, 
is sent io storage. The painting is done by a spraying 
machine. 

In the making of each class of spring there is a certain 
amount of extra work to be done on the master leaf. It 
ix either the slotting of the end to permit the passage ol 
the hanger, the welding on of pads for holding hanger 
keys in place or the bending of the ends for the joining 
of the two sections of the elliptic. The first item of this 
work is done on the combined punching and shearing 
muchine, already alluded to; the others are done by 
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hand by the blacksmith, no attempt having been made 
to use a machine for curving the ends, as in the case of 
the regular makers, where the output is much larger 
tban at Altoona. As in the other shops and depart- 
ments at Altoona and elsewhere on the Pennsylvania, 
all is piece work, and is subjected to a rigid inspection. 

The process of making elliptic and semi-elliptic springs 
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One hydraulic testing machine. 

One hydraulic spring stripping machine. 

One air hoist for finished work. 

One air paint spraying machine. 

The first of these machines, the combined punch and 
shears, is very powerful, and is shown in front eleva- 
tion in Fig. 1. The frame of the machine, it may be seen, 
is formed of two castings bolted together, below the gap 
for the center driving gear, by three 14-inch bolts on 
each side. The eccentric shaft is 9% inches in diameter, 
with pins on the ends, for moving the cutter heads, 6% 
inches diameter, sect 144 inches eccentric, whereby a mo- 
tion of 3 inches is imparted to the heads. The gaps of 
the machine are quite small, because only narrow ma- 
terial is to be cut or punched and a great depth is not 
needed. The diameter of the driving pinion is 8 inches 
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Fig.9 —Cambering Machine. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


will thus seem in outline to be a very simple one, but 
skilled workmen must be employed to meet the require- 
ments, and special machinery is needed that the cost 
may be kept down. The machinery and tools in use in 
the plant consist of: 

One combined punch and shears. 

'wo combined nibbing, rolling and shearing ma- 
chines 

Six oil furnaces for heating plates and bands. 

Two machines for spring forming or cambering. 

Four iron tanks for tempering fluids. 

Two tables for spring fitters. 

One hydraulic spring banding machine. 


SPRING PLANT AT ALTOONA. 


and that of the gear 54 inches, with a common face of 
6 inches. 

All heating is done in oil furnaces built upon the same 
general plan, but varied in detail to meet the require- 
ments of the special work that is to be done. The fur- 
nace in which the heating for nibbing and rolling the 
taper on the ends of the leaves is done is double, with 
access to the interior from each side. The one in which 
the leaves are heated prior to cambering and tempering 
is larger than the others, and has a bridge wall built 
across it as some distance from one end, and arranged 
so that heat enough will cross over to draw the tem- 
per on the leaves after they have been hardened. The 
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Walton Rees oi] burners, shown in Fig. 2, are used. 
These burners were invented in the department. Oil is 
led into them under a pressure of about 6 pounds per 
square inch, through a 1%-inch pipe, having an ordinary 
right angled elbow on the inner end. The oil, issuing 


from the pipe, strikes against the ball A, by which it is 
into a 


broken spray, and is then caught by the blast 
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around the fire box, close to the wall, and out at the 
vent. This is shown in the sectional plan of the heating 
furnace, Fig. 3. The combined jet of oil and air issues 
from the burner at A and follows along the walls B and 
C until it strikes the pocket D in the front wall near 
the door. There it is turned in toward the center, thus 
creating a swirl over the whole area of the fire box, 
and, at the same time, protecting the door from the 
escape of the flame. 

The front door is of the ordinary sliding type, with a 
On the 
side opposite the burner there are two holes 2% inches 
wide by 4 inches high for porter bars, and these holes are 


counter balanced lever for raising and lowering. 


also so set that the flame sweeps across their front face, 
with little or no tendency to escape. The brick lining 
s 9 inches thick, with well rounded corners, and the 
whole is held in position by a metal casing strengthened 
by buck stays that are made of old steel rails and tied 
together with %-inch bolts. Fig. 4 is a front elevation 
showing the arrangement of the door and the blast pipe 
E. Fig. 5 is a side elevation in which is shown the le 
cation of the holes for the porter bars, the arch of the 
roof, the slope of the floor and the position of the slag 
holes. 

The nibbing, rolling and shearing machine is shown 
in front and end elevations in Fig. 6. It really includes 
tnree distinct machines, the main shaft of which is car- 
ried on four standards. At the extreme left is the nib 
shaft runs continuously at a speed 
of 60 revolutions per minute, and at this point is car- 


bing device. The 
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and carried into the furnace. The blast is furnished by 
an ordinary fan, the pressure being 6 ounces. The ball 
A is held by two wedge shaped arms, B, and set at right 
angles to them are two of a similar shape for carrying the 
bell shaped nozzle ©, by which the oil is thrown into the 
furnace in the form of an annular jet. The burner is 
set just inside the casing of the furnace and well back 
from the working face of the brick work, as shown in 
Fig. 3. From the mouth of the burner the brick work is 
ut out in a flare so as not to interfere in any way with 
the effective spraying of the oil. The metal of the 
burner is so well shielded from the heated surfaces of 
the brick that it is protected against melting. 

rhe double sided open furnaces, for heating the leaves, 
have mn and the area over which the metal is 
subjected to the action of the flame is quite limited, 
since but a small portion of the plate is to be heated at 
any one time. The other furnaces have doors, and have 
the interior so constructed and the burner so located 
that the natural course of the finme is from the burner, 


doors, 


RAILROAD’S 
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ried by the boxes F and G. ‘The nibbing punch H is 
held by a screw cap to the head I, which has an open 
jaw on the front face, in which the eccentric on the 
shaft turns. When not in use the head is held to the 
extreme upward position of its travel by a spring, K, act- 
ing against the under side of a nut on a stud screwed 
into the head. The shaft is thus free to revolve and 
the eccentric is clear of any contact with the metal of 
the jaws, so that there can be no wear. When a plate 
has been heated and the end placed against the stop L, 
the operator upon the treadle M, thus, 
through the combination of levers shown in the end ele- 
vation, pushing the contact plate N beneath the eccen- 
tric, which then drives the nibbing punch downward. 
The rolls for tapering the ends of the leaves are te 
the right of the machine. They consist of two rolls, each 
10 inches in diameter. To one side of each of these rolls @ 
cam is fastened, which has a thickness of % inch, and 
comes down on the sides of the rolls to within 2 inches of 
the center; this is shown in Fig. 7. At the right hand 


presses down 
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ends of the rolls two eccentric grooves are cut, the 
shapes of which are also shown in Fig. 7. The grooves 
are used to upset the end of the leaf so that when rolled 
on the flat it will be drawn out to the normal width 
of the piate. The dimensions of the grooves are such 
that one or the other will cover the whole range of work. 

The operation is simple. The rolls revolve so as to 
deliver material toward the operator, who stands in 
front of the machine. Receiving a leaf with a heated 
end from the furnace, it is first thrust edgewise between 
the rolls in the eccentric grooves, until it is caught and 
thrown out. As this is done the approaching surfaces 
catch it and upset it. ‘The leaf is then placed between 
he rolls and given the flat taper at the end. It may 
be noticed that the cam is placed upon the upper roll 
only. The face of the leaf that rests against the lower 
roll is, therefore, left straight. The shearing cutter is 
driven by an eccentric working in an open jaw as in the 
case vf a nibbing machine, but without the sliding con- 
tact plate by which it can be stopped and started. The 
machine is driven by a 6-inch belt on a 16-inch pulley, 
keyed to a shaft upon which there are a 36-inch fly wheel 
and a 7}<-inch pinion, the latter meshing with a 3214-inch 
gear on the main shaft The lower roll is driven by 
gearing, as shown in the front elevation. 

The cambering machine, Figs. 8S and 9, is driven from 
a 4-inch puliey, keyed io the shaft O, making SO revolu 
tions a minute. Through a pinion and bevel gear the 
vertical roller I is kept in constant motion. A second 
ary roller, Q, faces the first, and 


s foreed out toward it 
by two springs The master leaf is shaped to a tem 
plate. The ends are held together and the rolls sepa- 
rated by the treadle aud connection R. This moves to 
the right and permits the leaf and template to be in 
serted between the rolls. The pressure of the springs 
when the thrust of the treadle is removed bends the leaf 
to the shape of the template. The table over which the 
work is moved has a total length of 5 feet 10 inches. or 
= feet 11 inches on each side of the center of the rolls. so 
that the leaf and template are supported throughout 
their whole length during their travel through the rolls, 
thus avoiding bending or crimping 

‘The tanks in which the tenipering is done are ordinary 
steel tanks, with double sides and bottom. The space 
between the inner and outer walls is kept filled with 
water in constant circulation. This cools the crude oil 
contained in the interior and holds it at a constant suit- 
able temperature. After annealing the springs are 
straightened on the fitters’ tables, and the several leaves 
of each spring are brought together. These tables are 
heavy blocks of cast iron with a sloping pocket at one 
corner. 

The hydraulic band press is shown in Fig. 10. It 
consists of a heavy frame carrying two hydraulic eylin- 
ders, set at right angles to each other, one being vertical 
and the other horizontal. The two cylinders have each a 
working diameter of 10 inches and a stroke of 3% inches. 
Beneath each piston there is a powerful spring, thus in 
suring a quick return as soon as the pressure is relieved. 
The piping and valves are so arranged that the two pis- 
tons can be operated in unison or separately. 

The mode cf operation is to hold the leaves of the 
spring in position with a clamp and slip the heated band 
in position. The clainp is then removed and the whole 
put into the press, the top face of the band resting 
against blocking that has a bearing against the face of 
frame R. The two pistons with their attached rams are 
then forced against the band, upsetting it and tightening 
it against the leaves of ithe spring. This machine, while 
built at Altoona, does not differ from those used for a 
similar purpose by other spring makers, but is almost 
identical in the general design with those to be found 
elsewhere. With this exception, all of the machinery 
in the plant is peculiar to this establishment and differs 
in ali of its essential features from that in other estab- 
lishments 

The spring testing machine is of the ordinary type 
and does not differ from other machines in common use. 
The last machine belonging strictly to the spring mak- 
ing department is the stripping machine, shown in 
Fig. 11 This is a hydraulic press arranged to strip 
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the old bands from springs thai have been sent in for 
repairs. There is a cylinder 6 inches in diameter, at the 
left, the plunger of which is fitted with a U-shaped 
thrust bar, 8, the ends of which are prevented from 
spreading by a boit, and which is brought to a bearing 
against the band of the spring. The end of the spring 
abuts against the stop T, which is notched to accom- 
modate the different hights to be operated upon. The 
tail piece can be adjusted to the length of spring that 
is to be stripped by means of the keys in the upper and 
lower tension bars. The spring is placed in the machine, 
in the position indicated by the dotted lines of the en- 
graving, and when the water pressure is admitted to the 
cylinder the U-piece pushes the band off. The ram is 
drawn back by the weight attached to a chain, as shown. 

The air hoist is of the ordinary type, hung from a 
trolley, and designed to lift and carry the comparatively 
light weights handled in the department. The paint 
spraying machine is also one that is familiar to all and 
deserves no special notice. 

From this review of the Altoona spring plant it will 
be seen by those who are familiar with the industry that 
the machinery and methods employed are those of a thor- 
oughly efficient manufactory. Indeed, it is necessary 
that they should be so, in order to meet the competition 
of the regular makers. The officials find that they can 
make avd repair cheaper than they can buy. 
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The Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Company.— The stockholders of the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Company held their annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh last week. J. B. Finley, president 
of the company, read his report, closing with the fiscal 
year on October 31 last. The report included the follow- 
ing statement: *“ Resources—Cash on hand and in banks, 
$269,235.32; accounts and bills receivable, $1,442,742.69; 
coal on hand, $1,576,405.56; supplies on hand, $326,678.98; 
otiice furniture, $10,735.65; stocks of other corporations, 
$262,050; investments, $38,151,309.42; total, $42,039,- 
157.62. Siabilities—Preferred stock, $9,915,000; common 
stock, $20,000,000; bonds, $9,479,000; current debt, $2,- 
149,471: undivided profits, $495,686.62; total, $42,039,- 
157.62.” In presenting the report the president outlined 
the policy of the company by stating that in the future 
all land owned by the company from which the coal had 
been mined would be replaced by new land. It would 
not be the policy of the company to buy large tracts of 
coal land, but the acreage would not be allowed to de 
crease. At present the company have 200 more acres than 
last year. In addition all land from which coal had been 
taken during the year had been replaced. Out of the 
sinking fund the company have bought in $184,000 worth 
of bonds. The election of directors resulted as follows 
Il. C. Fownes, George I. Whitney, Samuel 8S. Brown, A 
Jutte, William B. Rodgers, Hugh Moren, George W 
Theis, O. A. Blackburn and J. B. Finley. 
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The Norway Iron & Steel Company.—The annual 
meeting of the Norway Iron & Steel Company of York, 
Pa.. was held in the company’s offices on January 22, 
1901. Hon. W. F. Bay Stewart, Charles James, J, W. 
Steacy, D. F. Lafean, Jno. McCoy, John Q. Denny and H. 
H. Weber were elected directors, after which the follow- 
ing officers were chosen: President, Hon. W. F. Bay 
Stewart: vice-president and general manager, Charles 
James; secretary. H. H. Weber; treasurer, J. M. Smyser., 
The Executive Committee is composed of Hon. W. F. 
Bay Stewart, J. W. Steacy and H. H. Weber. The Nor- 
way Iron & Steel Company are now ready for active op- 
eration and will shortly be run on full time. Inquiries 
are numerous and a number of orders have been taken 
tor February and March delivery. Over 200 men will be 
employed by this company when the plant is running 
to its ful! capacity. 
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The imports of merchaudise into the United States 
during December, 1900, amounted in value to $68,600,000, 
as against 370,733,000 in December, 1899. The exports 
reached $144,197,500, as compared with $121,395,000 in 
the corresponding month of the previous year 
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Watertown Arsenal Tests of Metals. 


The report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, 
has recently been published by the Ordnance Depart 
ment, United States Army. 
and the nineteenth of the series, contains the results of 


Chis volume, of 900 pages 


tests of ordnance material and constructive material ot 
a general and investigative character. 

The ordnance tests represent material examined in 
the ordinary course of routine work on the properties of 
iron used in the 
fabrication of small arms, field, siege and seacoast guns 


forged steel, steel castings and cast 


and mortars, and for their carriages and mounts. 

In the larger caliber guns the tensile properties of the 
tubes and jackets are as follows: Elastic limits from 
45,000 to 55,000 pounds per square inch, tensile strength 
ranging from 85,000 to 95,000 pounds, with an elonga 
tion after fracture of 20 per cent. and contraction ot 
area 40 per cent. or more, measured on a specimen 3 
inches long. 

For small arms, the barrel steels have an elastic limit 
generally above 70,000 pounds, with the tensile strength 
ranging from 110,000 to 120,000 pounds per square inch 
The fractures of these specimens were commonly silky 
in appearance, developing good elongation and contra: 
tion of area. In this group of tests is found a special 
tungsten steel, having an elastic limit of 101,000 pounds 
and tensile strength 125,500 pounds, the elongation be 
ing 1% per cent. and contraction of area 34 per cent 
This steel contained 1.94 per cent. of tungsten and 0.72 
carbon. Steel castings used in the mounts of 6-pounder 
and 15-pounder guns had a tensile strength of from 60,000 
to 70,000 pounds. 

Internal strains in gun forgings were investigated 
The tubes of 5-inch rapid fire guns were treated for the 
purpose of introducing strains in the metal in the fol 
lowing manner: The tubes were heated to a tempera- 
ture of 800 to 975 degrees F., and then rapidly cooled 
by a stream of water passing through the bore. This 
treatment results in putting the metal in a state of com 
pression at the bore, with the outside in a corresponding 
state of initial tension. 
bore in one case 
inch. 


The compressive stress at the 
is reported as 40,000 pounds per square 
Annealing relieves these internal strains, and ex- 
posure to a temperature of 1000 degrees IF. reduced the 
value of the internal stress from 26,200 to 5500 pounds 
per square inch 
occurred 


\ rearrangement of the internal strains 
when the dimensions of the forging 
changed, some of the metal being turned off. 
Cartridge brass, in 
showed an 


were 


sheets about 
16.000 


inch thickness, 
limit of pounds, a_ tensile 
strength of 46,000 ponds, with the exceptional elong: 
tion of 60 per cent. on a 10-inch section. 


elastic 


The composi 
tion of this metal was: copper 70, zine 30. 

Compression tests on mortar and concrete occupy 128 
pages of the report. The mixtures ranged from a con 
crete consisting of 1 part neat cement and 2 parts broken 
stone to the lean mixture of 1 part cement, 6 sand and 
12 stone. Different 
terial. Mixtures were prepared in which there was a 
deficiency or excess of mortar with reference to the 
voids in the stone. There were mortars which were kept 
in a state of agitation for several hours after mixing and 
before being finally tamped into the molds and allowed 
to finish their setting without being further disturbed. 

The strongest concrete tested was the neat cement 
and broken stone mixture, with no sand present, the 
strength diminishing as the leaner mixtures were 
reached. At the end of six months the strength of the 
several mixtures, 1:0:2, 1:2:4, 1:3:6 and 1:6:12 
stood to each other as 100, 68, 57, 25, in the case of some 
concretes made of Alsen’s Portland cement. The crush- 
ing strength of the 1:0:2 mixture was 5330 pounds per 
square inch. 

Concrete cubes loaded on a part of the surface, taken 
equidistant from each edge, showed higher strength per 
square inch on this reduced section than displayed by a 
corresponding cube loaded over the entire surface. <A 
cube loaded over two-thirds of the end surface showed 
a crushing strength of 665 


ages of setting were given the ma- 


pounds per square inch. 
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Making a comparison of surfaces differing in extent, the 
greater strength was shown by the specimen loaded on 
the smaller area, pressures per square inch being con- 
sidered as before. 

Che elastic properties of mortars and concretes were 
also investigated. The compressibility was observed as 
the loads were applied and the resilience determined as 
they were released. The values of the moduli of elas- 
1,500,000 to 3,500,000 pounds per 
~<quare inch, occasional results being found outside of 
these limits 


ticity ranged from 


Cubes of the greatest strength were the 
most rigid under ioad. 

On the effect of retarded setting, a mortar composed 
of 1 part Portland cement, 2 parts sand, mixed and im- 
mediately put into the molds, had a crushing strength 
of 2750 pounds, whereas the same mortar kept in a state 
of agitation for a period of five and one-half hours be- 
fore putting into the molds had a strength of 2245 
pounds, showing a loss of 18.4 per cent. The specimens 
were 62 days old at the time of testing. 

Portland cements, neat, were shown to acquire a de- 

ded rise of temperature when made into large cubes, 
this number of hours 
after mixing. Thus the temperature of a 12-inch cube 
of water rose to 200 degrees IF. 
During the first 
tive hours the temperature rose slowly, after which the 


reaching higher temperature a 
mixed with 17 per cent 
nine and one-half hours after mixing. 


rise was more rapid until the maximum was reached, 
followed by a slow fall until the temperature of the 
room was reached. When more water was used in mix- 
ig there was a slower approach to the crest and the 
inaximum was somewhat lowered. Smaller cubes were 
less affected, a 6-inch cube only reaching 90 degrees, the 
initial temperature being 72 degrees F. 

Referring to the test by repeated stresses, the report 


states that interest centers on the endurance of steels 
subjected to a maximum fiber stress in the vicinity of 
10,000 pounds per square inch, earlier tests having shown 


that many steels of high tensile properties were unable 


o endure repeated stresses of this magnitude without 
rupture. A test is now given in which a bar of 
0.82 carbon steel has endured 65,000,000 repetitions of 
10.000 pounds per square inch, alternate and 
rupture. The test was made on 
a shaft loaded transversely, the outside fibers of whicu 


early 


tension 
( ompression, without 
were subjected to the load mentioned. 

Tests by impact are reported on soft metals, lead, tin, 
zine and copper. Lead was regarded as peculiarly well 
adapted for preliminary tests of this class. 
its low elastic limit and great 


Owing to 
malleability the perma- 
nent deformation of the metal can be taken as an index 
of the effect of impact. The experiments showed in- 
creased resistance to flow of the metal as the striking 
velocities of the ram increased. The cumulative effect 
of a number of short blows was greater than the effect 
of a single blow from a hight equal to the aggregate of 
the short blows. Eighteen blows of a ram from a hight 
of 2 inches each caused the same permanent deformation 
to a lead cylinder as one blow of the same ram from a 
hight of 56 inches. 

The results on lead were influenced by the crystalline 
structure of the metal. Samples from the pig, com- 
pressed in a direction normal to the axes of the crys- 
tals, tlowed the direction of their length. A 
cylindrical specimen, originally 1 inch diameter, assumed 


most in 


after impact an elliptical shape in cross section, measur- 
ing 2.09 inches diameter lengthwise the erystals, but ex- 
panded only to 1.07 inches in a crosswise direction. 

Additional upsetting of the lead after a period of rest 
developed the remarkable tendency of the metal to re- 
new flow in the opposite or crosswise direction as the 
principal direction of radial movement. There was fur- 
ther shown an appreciable gain in rigidity against flow, 
the result of a succession of blows of the ram, and from 
which the lead recovered during an interval of rest. 

Tin and zine flowed most in the crosswise direction, 
but with a less pronounced difference in rate than dis 
played by the lead. 

a ee 

The Philadelphia Trades League has adopted a reso 

lution urging the passage of Senate Bill No. 738, provid 
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ing for the creation of a new national department, to be 
known as the Department of Commerce and Industries. 
It was shown that similar departments in foreign coun- 
tries were among the most important branches of the 
governments 
> 
The Keraohan Steel Process. 
BY R. B. KERNOHAN, PITTSBURGH, PA 


in his discussion of the duplex process, H. H. Camp 
bell makes the following statements 

“ Theoretically, nothing is more attractive than a 
plant with a blast furnace to produce the pig iron, a 
converter to desiliconize and partially decarbonize it, 
and an open hearth to finish it into steel. Unfortunately, 
practical difficulties limit the applicability of this plan. 
A few of them may be summarized as follows: 

‘a. When the blast furnace is making sulphurous 
iron the entire steel plant has to be stopped. This may 
be obviated by having several blast furnaces and a 
mixer. The use of cupolas allows the selection of the 
pig iron, but entails considerable additional expense. 

“b. The converter, to be worked economically, must 
be run conitnuously in order to pay for the large invest- 


ment in hydraulic machinery. blowing engines, bottom 
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the work nearly as costly, as though the metal had not 
been blown at all. On the other hand, if carbon be en- 
tirely eliminated there will be difficulty in producing a 
slag in the hearth, and it is impossible to prepare the 
charge properly unless a suitable cinder covers the 
metal. In basic practice the metal must be allowed to 
remain in the furnace long enough for the removal of 
phosphorus. With a moderate percentage of this im- 
purity present, there should be at least 1 per cent. of 
carbon also, so as to afford sufficient time for the pro- 
duction and action of a good slag. 

‘e. It is quite possible to eliminate all the silicon in 
the converter, but with the use of direct metal from the 
hlast furnace, and a demand for a hot product to avoid 
skulls, and with the stopping of the below before all the 
carbon is burned, the silicon would often exceed 14 
per cent. in the blown metal. This in itself would not 
he disastrous, but it would trespass seriously upon the 
clear ground of theory and would reduce the value of 
the work done in the converter. 

“f. In combination with a basic open hearth furnace 
the desiliconizing of a phosphoric iron in an acid con- 
verter is very advantageous, as the basic hearth is thus 
relieved of the element which produces most of the 
scorification and is the cause of most of the lime addi 
tions. The installation of the duplex process in such a 
case would do away with the demand for low silicon 
pig iron, and so improve the chances for the elimination 
of sulphur in the blast furnace.” 

Assuming that the above deductions of Mr. Camp- 
bell constitute a fair statement of the case, it is evident 
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making and drying establishment. and the other inci- 
dentals of a Bessemer plant. 

‘c. If the converter is small, several heats will be 
necessary to make one open hearth charge of reasonable 
siz \ furnace should have a capacity of at least 15 
tons, while a converter of that size is part of an expen- 
sive plant. If three or four converter heats are neces- 
sary to make one open hearth charge, and if only one ves- 
sel is used, it is evident that more than an hour will be 
required to blow the necessary metal and allow time for 
pouring and recharging. This fact and the trouble caused 
by changing bottoms during the preparation of a furnace 
charge make a second vessel very desirable. 

‘d. The waste is augmented by this duplex system. 
in the ordinary methods of open hearth work there is a 
reduction of the iron contained in the ore, and this helps 
to make good the loss in weight due to the burning of 
silicon and carbon. When these elements are oxidized 
in a converter they represent a total loss. Furthermore, 
a considerable amount of metal is projected from the 
essel mouth in the form of sparks, and more shot is 
contained in the viscous converter slag than in open 
hearth cinder. Ordinary Bessemer practice shows a loss 
of 10 per cent. It is doubtful if this would be materially 
lessened by stopping the blow (for the duplex system) 
when the metal contained 1 per cent. of carbon, for most 
of the material ejected from the mouth of the vessel 
s losf during the combustion of the first portions of 
carbon. The loss in shot also would be fully as great, 
since the slag would be even more viscous and the only 
gain would be the actual carbon content. If no carbon 
be removed in the converter, the duration of the heat 
in the open hearth furnace will be nearly as long, and 
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that the difficulties of a duplex process lie in the cost of 
installation, operation and maintenance of the modern 
Bessemer plant, and in the fixed weight of its heat. 
The method herein presented is intended to overcome 
some of these troubles. 

The New Method, 

Referring to the accompanying drawings, Fig. 1, D, 
represents a mixer; E, a ladle; F, what might be termed 
a converter, or preferably a “ reducer.” A section of 
the latter is shown in Fig. 4, where O is a wind box; 
G, Fig. 1, a bottom, with tuyeres, P, Fig. 4. The upper 
chamber of F is lined with mica schist, 8S, or other 
suitable refractory, the walls being held in place by 
water cooled separators, M. The bottom G is made 
in sections of a size suitable for handling. Each section 
contains the central trough where are placed in an in- 
clined position the single hole tuyeres P, the ends as 
well as the middle portion being made of shaped tiles, 
Q, Figs. 2 and 3. The remaining part, R, is rammed in 
place as in converter bottoms and then dried. 

The upper chamber lining S being put in with spaces 
at intervals, no linear expansion will result from high 
temperatures. The bottoms G as they expand are held, 
end to end, under a uniform pressure by the hydraulic 
ram I acting against the stop H. The vertical pressure 
on the bottoms G is carried by the wheel W. 

The operation is as follows: A stream of molten 
pig iron is slowly poured from the mixer. It flows down 
the runner J into the reducer F, where it meets the 
columns of air ascending through the tuyeres P under 
a pressure of about 10 pounds per square inch, the body 
of metal in the trough being perhaps 3 inches deep. As 
the metal descends, through the reducer F it is blown 
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as in a Bessemer converter, the time required to reach 
the lower end of the reducer F being determined by 
the pressure of the blast. The greater the pressure the 


greater the resistance offered to the metal’s descent 
and the longer the blow. (From the practice at Wit- 
kowitz, and the experiments being conducted at the 


works of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., it would seem that 
this period should be from five to six minutes, on an 
average.) 

The metal reaches the runner A, flows into the ladle 
E, and is transferred to a basic open hearth furnace 
where the decarbonization is completed, and where it is 
also dephosphorized and finished into basic steel in the 
usual manner. Of course low phosphorus iron could be 
finished on an acid hearth. 

The process in the reducer F need not be stopped 
while shifting ladles at the lower end. A dam might be 
thrown into the runner A during that brief period, and 
might be as easily removed when the next ladle was in 
position. In this way little time need be lost at the 
open hearth waiting for metal. 

At the works of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. 
28 heats in one week have been taken out of an open 
hearth furnace and used in connection with a Bessemer 
works (and this from a furnace usually yielding but nine 
heats per week), while during this period one and one- 


as many as 


half hours were lost on each heat waiting for metal. 
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The saving of this time would bring the output of the 
furnace up to about 40 heats per week, which is fully 
three times the output of the present open hearth prac- 
tice running wholly on pig iron. 

The cost of installation of such a plant would be much 
less than that of a works. The blowing en- 
gines could be small, as the pressure required would be 
less than half that used in a converter. The cost of 
maintenance would be less, us there is no machinery 
moving under heavy loads. The bottom repairs should 
searcely be as great as in the Bessemer practice per ton 
of output. At Witkowitz lasted 
hundred blows. 


Bessemer 


the bottoms over a 


The upper sections of bottom in the reducer F would 
surely withstand much usage, while those near the 


lower end could be changed quickly, and it is scarcely 
possible the formation of pools of metal would be ¢ 
serious drawback. The labor required would be but a 
fraction of that demanded by the Bessemer process. 
The blowing need not be accurate, as there would be 
ample opportunity to test samples of the metal before 
it was poured into the open hearth. 

If it were not possible to have two reducers an ar- 
rangement could be made for taking metal directly from 
the mixer to the open hearth furnace, in case of a break 
down or when repairing the bottom. Of course the ar- 
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rangement shown need not be foilowed literally. The 
pig iron could be hoisted in ladles to the top of the re- 
ducer, the lower end of which might be on the yard 
level. It might even be desirable to run the metal di- 
rectly from the reducer into the open hearth. If it was 
found that sufficient heat was not developed in the re- 
ducer to take care of radiation, a gas flue could be con- 
nected near the lower end, permitting the flame to pass 


up through the chamber in F. Such an arrangement 
would doubtless be desirable for drying out a new 


lining, S. 

Returning now to Mr. Campbell’s objections, it would 
seem that all of them have been met more or less effect 
ively except d, the question of loss. In the experiments 
at the works of Bolckow, Vaughan &Co., under favorable 
conditions, the loss from the molten pig iron to the ingot 
was about 9 per cent.; while, on the other hand, Mr. 
Talbot claims for his process a gain of 6 per cent. It 
becomes therefore a question of the economy of reducing 
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ore in hearth furnace at the 


output. 
Which is cheapest? 


an open expense of the 


(a.) To use ten 40-ton furnaces 
to produce 6500 tons of ingots per week from pig and 
scrap by the usual methods and with the usual losses, or 
(b) to use twelve 75-ton tilting furnaces to produce 65 
tons of ingots per week from molten pig iron with 6 per 
cent. gain by Mr. Talbot’s process, or (c) to use ten 40- 
ton furnaces to produce 6500 tons of ingots per week 
from molten pig iron with 2 per cent. gain by Mr. 
Monell’s process, or (d) to use four 40-ton furnaces and 
one reducer, such as described, to produce 6500 tons of 
ingots per week from molten pig iron with 9 per cent. 
loss? 

It is an admitted fact that the economy of the Bes- 
semer process lies in its large output. It is also ad- 
mitted that the principal cause of the decreasing cost 
of steel manufacture increasing tonnage of the 
plants. What is more reasonable than to say it would 
be economical to multiply the open hearth output by 
three, even at the expense of not reducing some ore 
which could be much cheaper reduced in the blast fur- 
nace? 


is the 


In addition, the limited yard space occupied per ion 
of product would be no small item in many of the older 
plants. 








A Century of Engineering.* 
BY W. A. BOLE 


The present time seems to be a peculiarly fitting one 
to indulge in a few reflections upon what has happened 
during the century just completed, and particularly so 
on account of the very large, the predominating part, 
which was displayed by the mechanic and the engineer, 
the artisan and the scholar, in that development, whose 
like was never seen in equal time since ~* The evening 
and the morning were the first day.” 

Other centuries produced the warrior and the con 
queror, whose glory was achieved at the expense of the 
blood of thousands. The genius of the present day, and 
of the cycle just completed, is a peaceful genius. He is 
the mechanic, with his twin brother, the engineer, the 
brawn and the brain, the way and the will. 


The Steam Engine, 

There is perhaps no one way in which the wonderful 
advance of the mechanical arts can be so clearly and 
distinctly presented to you as by ealling your attention 
to the fact that 100 years ago the steam engine had bare- 
ly been invented and applied as a means of furnishing 
motive power for manufacturing purposes. It is a mat- 
ter of history that James Watt obtained certain patents 
for improvements in steam engines as early as 1781, or 
19 years before the nineteenth century begun, but for a 
long time he seems to have been practically the only en 
gine builder doing business, and his patents probably 
prevented others from entering largely into this field, un 
til about the beginning of our nineteenth century. Con- 
trast such state of affairs with the present times. The 
steam engine of to-day is the controlling feature of our 
industrial civilization. It furnishes the motive power 
by which all our manufactures are impelled, and without 
its use scarcely one of the articles which we use in our 
everyday life could be produced in sufficient quantity to 
satisfy the needs of mankind. It is as unnecessary as it 
is impossible to indicate just how deeply and to what 
extent this most useful machine is concerned in our 
comforts and business interests. Looking back to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, it was at that time 
a “coming event,” no doubt of wonderful interest to 
the people of that generation; but it had been seen by 
few and employed by still fewer of the people of that 
day. Their motive power was confined almost wholly 
to the use of water wheels, and this, of course, was a 
matter of geography and topography, consequently only 
a few favored localities were available for manufactur 
ing purposes. Now we can locate a manufactory at al 
most any place we please, and other considerations than 
those of a century ago determine the choice of location. 
The steam pressure of those days was very low. Watt 
employed steam pressures of about 7 or 8 pounds above 
atmosphere. The large portion of his effective pressure, 
as shown by indicator diagram, was below the at- 
mosphere line, as his engines all ran condensing. There 
has been during the century a gradual improvement in 
the art of construction, and the development of the steam 
engine since the days of Watt and during the century 
just passed has been chiefly along the line of improved 
details. The mechanics of that day did not have such 
facilities with which to construct them as we have now 
The boiler pressures in current use have steadily risen 
during the past century as better materials and better 
workmanship made higher pressures safe and advisable. 
To-day 125 pounds per square inch is a very common 
pressure for ordinary stationary engines; 150 to 175 
pounds pressure is frequently met with in power plants 
of the better sort, and in some cases 200 pounds pressure 
per square inch is employed, with the suggestion that 
even more may shortly be called for. This, of course. 
enables the steam engine to yield a much larger output 
of power per ton of total weight, and as it has been 
possible to increase boiler pressures so also the working 
parts and the structure of steam engines have been im- 
proved and strengthened, until now the weight of engine 
per horse-power of capacity and the cost of plant is vast- 
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ly less than in Watt's time. It is interesting to con- 
jecture how these early engines must have been built. 
The machine tools of to-day, such as the engine lathe, 
the planer, the milling machine, the radial drill, and 
others, did not exist then, and much of the work must 
have been done by hand. It is difficult to locate pre- 
cisely just when the advent of machine tools in their 
present form took place, but it is reasonably certain 
that the slide rest, by which the lathe of to-day supports 
its tool and does its cutting, although invented by 
Maudsley in 1794. was not generally employed before 
the past century was well advanced, and the iron plan- 
ing machine was not employed until about 1830. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century all turning in lathes 
was done by the use of hand tools, much as wood turning 
is still done in our pattern shops or cabinet departments. 
The art of molding and the making of iron castings, 
while far inferior to these branches as conducted to-day, 
were nevertheless more nearly adequate, I imagine, than 
the machine shop facilities of that period. Watt's early 
cylinders were not more than % inch out of round in 18 
inches. All this within a period of 100 years. There are 
few of us, I dare say, whose lives have not overlapped 
that of some ancestor who witnessed the advent of the 
nineteenth century, and such retiections may assist us 
in getting a clearer grasp of the extraordinary strides 
which have been made in the development of matters 
mechanical in that time. In that time the world has 
made more imaterial progress, certainly more mechanical 
progress, than in all the preceding centuries of history. 


Rallroads, 


The improvements in means of transportation of per- 
sons and materials during the past century mark a 
wonderful degree of progress, and again, in this respect, 
the advances of 100 vears, when recalled, seem marvel- 
ous. The locomotive, by which we are drawn in ease 
and comfort from one extremity of a continent to 
another, did not exist at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. The first successful attempt on this line seems 
to have been made by Trevethick in 1804, he being the 
first person to successfully employ a machine which 
depenced upon friction between its own wheels and iron 
rails to afford traction. The progress in railroading 
since that time seems like a fairy tale. The means by 
which our forefathers got about from place to place, 
previous to the beginning of the nineteenth century, was 
confined to animal means or to the slow and tedious 
canal boat, or sailing vessel, and the time employed in 
making trips of any length must have been very great. 
Stephenson brought out his famous locomotive, the 
* Rocket,” in 1829, at a time when the century was near- 
ly one-third passed by. Since that time there has been 
a great procession of mechanics, vigorously and con- 
tinuously employed in improving the details, increasing 
the size and capacity and bettering the efficiency of the 
iron horse, until now we are able to make the trip from 
New York to San Francisco in 100 hours. When our 
ancestors cume across the Allegheny Mountains from 
the eastern shores of this country some of them came 
by canal boat, some of them rode in stage coaches or 
on horseback, and it is possible that not a few of them 
walked. How long it took them to come it is now 
rather difficult to tell, but some comparison may aid us 
in taking in at a sweep what has transpired in this di- 
rection within a century. The introduction of the tele- 
graph in 1848 by Morse had doubtless a great deal to 
do with the development of railroading, as it made com- 
munication between distant points, and the control of 
trains when out on the line, possible and reasonably 
sure. 

The introduction of the air brake as an important 
feature in railroading took place in 1869, and this im- 
provement made it possible to run trains at a higher 
speed and yet with greater degree of safety than had 
hitherto been known. Marking the advance of railroad- 
ing during the century, mention should be made of the 
introduction of sleeping cars by Pullman about 1859, 
which has had a great deal to do with our comfort and 
welfare while “on the road.” The progress of railroad- 
ing has been marked by great and radical improvements 
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in road bed construction, in the building of bridges and 
viaducts, in the employment of means for signalling, for 
operating switches, and in every other direction. The 
railroad bridge, such as we now look upon as a matter of 
course, was in that early age, 100 years ago, unknown. 
The truss bridge did not make its appearance until after 
the last century had gotten well on toward the half-way 
point. The use of the arch and of the suspension bridge 
in a mild way dates back a long distance, but the use of 
the truss, in which no stresses except vertical ones are 
transmitted to piers or supports, was not known. 


Navigation. 

We do not do all of our traveling, however, on wheels, 
aud when we consider means of navigation we learn by 
the records that the first successful attempt to propel 
a boat of any kind by machinery was made on the Clyde 
in 1802. Fulton, who is generally regarded as the father 
of the steamboat, built his first successful boat in 1807. 
Her length was 130 feet, her draft 4 feet, her capacity 
160 tons, her steam cylinder 24 inches in diamater, 4 
feet stroke, her speed 5 miles an hour. It is a far cry 
from this creation of Fulton’s to such a floating hotel 
as the “Deutschland” of to-day, whose length is 684 
feet, whose depth is 44 feet, whose engine power is 35, 
000 horse-power, and whose speed when ploughing the 
The intervening 
years have been filled in this field of labor, as in others, 
by persistent, intelligent and indefatigable workers, each 
contributing something to the sum total of good, and we 
who live to-day profit by their labors and honor them for 
their achievements, 


ocean reaches almost 25 miles per hour. 


Metallurgy. 

Turning from this subject to another of equal inter 
est to us who are here present, the metallurgical ad 
vances of the past century are fully as stupendous as 
those already cited. It needs little beyond the sugges 
tion of the steam engine’s status at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to prove that the art of manufactur 
ing and using the more ordinary metals, and in particu 
lar iron, was then very insignificant. Without the steam 
engine the blast furnace, the forge, the rolling mill, the 
foundry, were impossible. The manufacture of iron 
those days was necessarily very limited, although the) 
did sueceed in making a little of a good many things 
which we still use. The manufacture of iron in our own 
country must have been limited largely to the bloomer) 


in 


or the Catalan forge, in which a wrought iron rathe 
than a cast iron was produced. These furnaces or 


torges, which seem to have been a sort of compromise 
between a blast furnace and a puddling furnace, supplied 
by a blast of air obtained by various means, all which 
are now Skins of animals probably enabled 
the old fashioned bellows to be constructed. In 
favored localities the curious effect of compressing air 
by a falling stream of water was employed, and it is 
probable that in some cases piston compressors were em 
ployed, these iatter impelled by water wheels. When 
the steam engine became available for this of 
service, it naturally gave a wonderful impetus to the 
manufacture of iron, since it enabled blast 
to be increased and furnished power by which to hoist 
the stock, to convey away the product, and to supersede 
manual labor in almost every direction. It would be im 
possible to trace the progress of this wonderful art with- 
in the limits of the time here allowable, but a few of the 
important events may be cited to indicate how matters 
progressed from year to year. The waste from 
the tops of furnace stacks were first utilized in 1811, 
probably to burn in the boiler furnaces, to generate steam 
for the blowing engines. The use of hot blast was in- 
troduced in 1828. The steam hammer was invented by 
Naysmith in 1842. Previous to that time all forging had 
been done by hand, or by the now antiquated helve ham- 
mer, deriving its motive power from either the steam 
engine or the water wheel. 

This is pre-eminently an age of steel, and yet Sir 
Henry Bessemer introduced the first practicable method 
of converting iron into steel, at least for structurel pur- 
poses, when he brought to light his pneumatic process 
of conversion in 1856. That other and rivaling method 


obsolete. 


some 


sort 
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of converting iron into steel—namely, Siemens-Martin 
regenerative open hearth process—was successfully in- 
troduced about 1868. that time the progress in 
iron making and in steel making has been in the line of 
improvements in detail, the introduction of machinery of 
the most modern and substantial sort for almost every 
operation connected with the manufacture of iron and 
steel, until to-day, as antithesis to the Catalan forge of 
100 years have gigantic blast furnaces 
as those found at Duquesne, Youngstown, Bessemer and 
whose average 
daily capacity reaches the enormous figure of 600 tons 
for a single stack. 


Since 


we such 


ago, 
other places too numerous to mention, 


These monstrous furnaces are some 
25 feet in diameter at the largest part, over 100 feet in 
hight, and call for 45,00 to 50,000 cubic feet of free air 
per minute. Such a furnace under the most favorable 
conditions will produce a ton of iron with a consumption 
of 1700 pounds of coke, under average conditions will 
produce a gross ton of pig iron for something better than 
a net ton of coke. 

Krom the helve hammer of 100 years ago, or the first 
steam hammer of 58 years ago, is a long stride to the 
latest and most modern machinery for forging iron and 
the illustration which found in the 
monstrous hydraulic forging press operated by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company in the eastern part of our own 
State. This is capable of exerting 
a pressure of 14,000 tons upon the material placed be- 
tween its dies. 


steel, best of is 


immense machine 
It is capable of receiving and successful- 
ly reducing to suitable section an ingot of steel whose 
cross section is upward of 6 feet in diameter and whose 
total weight 275,000 pounds. Tributary to this ma- 
chine is the modern method of hollow forging, by which 
such articles as shafts, gun hoops, gun tubes and various 


is 


other shapes are produced by being forged upon a man- 
drel, thus increasing the compressive power, and more 
thoroughly working every portion of the material con- 
Such other 
accessories as mark the advances in art of iron and steel 
manufacture are so numerous as to defy description. 
Such features 


tained in a large shaft or similar shape. 


as hydraulic cranes, continuous rolling 
mills for automatic production of bars and the like, heat- 
ing furnaces and improvements therein, metal mixers 
or reservoirs for molten iron on its way from the blast 
furnace to the steel plant, can only be mentioned, but not 
deseribed. 


Electricity. 

During the past century the art of making ice by arti- 
ficial and the first successful 
machine for this purpose is reported to have been intro- 
duced in 1855. 


means was introduced, 
The telephone, the telegraph, the sub- 
marine cable, the phonograph, the biograph, and all the 
kindred and marvelous inventions related thereto have 
been brought to light during the century which has just 
passed into history. The cylindrical printing press, the 
linotype, and a great many of the important features of 
the art brought to light sinee 1801, 
starting a new cycle of years on its way. Photography, 
of nevertheless 
of wonderful interest and service to us now, was born 


preservative were 


although scarcely a matter mechanics, 
during the period under discussion. 

The past century produced the gas engine, that lusty 
young rival of the steam engine, which is now threaten- 
ing to supersede the latter for many purposes and offers 
much promise of future development. 


Electricity 100 years ago was little more than 
a speculation of the philosophers, and as far as being a 


factor in the activities of that day, it might compare 
with the present status of hypnotism. 

To be sure Franklin had flown his kite, Galvani had 
observed the muscular contraction of the frog in certain 
connection, and frictional apparatus had enabled the 
savants of that day to produce sparks and other interest- 
ing effects of no present utility. 

It was not until the present century had almost spent 
itself that electricity gained a place in engineering, but 
its present foothold seems to be too evident to be doubted. 
During the past century currents of electricity have been 
obtained in two ways, both unknown hitherto. The old- 
est of these was by chemical means, from voltaic cells 
or batteries, and the means is still employed by many 
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of the lighter kinds of service, and to-day it rings our 
door bells and summons us to our meals. The other 
means of producing currents, and the one by which such 
wonderful impetus has been given to this particular 
science, was the mechanical, or the dynamo-electric. In 
1820 Professor Oersted of Copenhagen discovered that 
an electric current from a battery, passing through a 
wire, acted on a compass needle placed near the wire 
and tended to turn the needle. And in the same year it 
was discovered that electric currents could produce mag- 
netism in iron and steel, and the electric magnet was 
born. In 1831 Faraday began the series of discoveries 
which form the basis of modern electric practice. He 
showed that a magnet could produce electric currents, 
and thus made possible the construction of the modern 
dynamo or electric generator. It was not until the latter 
half of the last century, however, that these principles 
took form in practical machines, as distinguished from 
laboratory apparatus, and three-quarters of the century 
was gone before we saw the streets and buildings of our 
Smoky City illuminated by the are and incandescent 
lamp, and only 15 years ago did the patient car horse 
doff his harness and acknowledge his inferiority to the 
now ubiquitous trolley car. 

Truly so lightninglike has been the progress of this 
wonderful science that we are reminded of the mytho- 
logic story of the Goddess Minerva, who sprang “ full 
armed from the brain of Jupiter.” To-day electric gen- 
erators are busily revolving in every land under the 
sun, and the size and capacity of some of them stagger 
the understanding. In New York City are single gen- 
erators producing as much as 3500 kw. of electric energy 
and requiring monster engines developing as high as 
6000 indicated horse-power to impel them. Even larger 
units are now under construction, and generators of 
5000 kw. are building to-day. 

Niagara is harnessed by this subtle, elusive, but per- 
suasive fluid, and Horse Shoe Falls has superseded the 
mule for urban transportation, in that vicinity, has even 
usurped his very name, and electric current is sold in 
the open market as “ horse-power.” 

The battery generated current made possible the tele- 
graph, which became a tremendous agent in the world’s 
development, at its advent in 1843-44. 

The sub-marine cable connecting Europe with Amer- 
ica was laid in 1859, and I am sure some of you older 
members of our society can remember the time when 
this now common means of communication seemed like 
a miracle of invention. Events of this class “ have trod 
on each others’ heels, so fast they followed.’ The tele- 
phone and the phonograph have come within the recol- 
lection of even the youngest member here present. 
Electric chemistry, electric metallurgy, electro-thera- 
peutics, are they not all of that wonderful epoch whose 
close we have just witnessed? The first message ever 
flashed across the Atlantic cable was from the good 
Queen Victoria to our President Buchanan, and the 
words were these: “ What hath God wrought?” In sum- 
ming up the results of a century’s progress in electrical 
matters, what more fitting words can be employed than 
these of the gentle sovereign of our mother country. 

In the mechanical progress of the past century, it is 
fair to say that our country has contributed a very fair 
share and done its full quota in the matter of develop- 
ment. It is of course true that the mother country has 
been the birthplace of many of the notable events in 
that industrial progress, especially during the early half 
of the century just passed. It is but natural that Ameri- 
can progress in these arts during the early half of the 
century should be relatively small as compared with the 
mother country. Our predecessors of the early portion 
of the . entury were engaged in fighting Indians, cutting 
down torests, in making highways, in tilling the soil, 
and in doing that amount of pioneer work which has 
made it possible for us, their successors, to turn our 
attention to the inventive arts and to rival the mother 
country and her European competitors. To-day Ameri- 
can supremacy in many lines of manufacture is a recog- 
nized fact, and the nations of Europe are becoming 
greatly alarmed at the danger which seems to impend 
to their interests from the active Yankee. Our supe- 
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riority, if it indeed exists, should not be accepted too 
complacently by ourselves, nor should we flatter our- 
selves that we possess a capacity and an intelligence 
beyond that of our European competitor. Much of our 
progress is a matter of fortunate circumstances. We 
owe as much to the bountiful supply of mineral advan- 
tages which nature has prepared for us as to any per- 
sonal merit of our own, and American superiority of to- 
day in a manufacturing sense is largely attributable to 
these matters of good fortune which are ours. Our Amer- 
ican export trade has increased to a tremendous amount, 
and it is estimated that during the last year, 1900, some- 
thing over $200,000,000 worth of American products were 
carried across the ocean to foreign lands. This is in 
marked contrast to the state of affairs existing at the 
opening of the nineteenth century, when few manufac- 
tured articles were made in our own country, and when 
the imports vastly exceeded the exports. 

It may be serviceable now to mention some of those 
matters in which the past century has not been so pro- 
ductive of progress. Architecture, as an instance, seems 
to me to be in marked contradistinction to matters metal- 
lurgical. There are structures of great grandeur and 
sublimity found throughout the older countries of the 
civilized world which seem to defy competition. Ec- 
clesiastical architecture in particular seems to fill this 
description. The ancient cathedrals of Europe, as, for 
instance, St. Peter’s of Rome, St. Mark’s of Venice, the 
cathedrals at Milan, Cologne and Paris, have not been 
equaled by any edifice, to my knowledge, during the 
century just passed, and it is a matter of great wonder- 
ment how, in the early ages (now centuries gone), it was 
possible for men to construct some of these monuments 
of human skill. In other of the finer arts, as paint- 
ing and sculpture,'the past century has not shown any 
improvement upon, if, indeed, an equality with previous 
centuries. It may be said in justice that the latter age 
and the century just passed is pre-eminently an age of 
utility, and it is no longer considered to be as good form 
to spend time and effort to emulate the works of Michael 
Angelo as in designing and building railroad depots, 
apartment houses and hotels, and comfortable dwelling 
houses. The tendency of this change of intent has been 
for the good of the masses of people, for the emancipa- 
tion of the lowly, and for the more complete recognition 
and realization of that brotherhood of mankind which 
is more generally recognized now than it was in the days 
“when knighthood was in flower.” 

The introduction of the art of printing was made long 
before the advent of the nineteenth century, but certain- 
ly during this century the improvements in this art, as 
well as the facilities for distributing the products of 
that art, have had a wonderful lot to do with the mate- 
rial advances which have taken place during this epoch. 
Books are now, by modern methods of printing, so cheap 
and so available to every one who will read that they 
bring to every man for his individual improvement and 
assistance the records of the past achievements, and thus 
enable him to take advantage of all that his predecessors 
have done and have discovered. In a social sense the 
introduction of machinery during the past century has 
shortened up the hours of labor for the toiler, has made 
his work less arduous and exhausting, has cheapened al- 
most every article which he consumes, and has made 
of the serf and the plebeian of a few generations ago the 
citizen and the individual sovereign of to-day. 

In thus attempting to review the advances made with- 
in the space of 100 years, comparing such advances with 
what had transpired in previous ages, one is forced to 
the conclusion that in matters of pure intellect the repre- 
sentative man of to-day is not very much, if at all, supe- 
rior to his compatriot of 20 centuries back. The archi- 
tecture, the sculpture, the oratory, the logic of the Greek, 
is not surpassed by any living master of the present 
moment, but, as it seems to me, this intellectual capabil- 
ity is directed nowadays in channels very much more 
useful than ever before. The efforts of the man of to- 
day are directed constantly, no matter in what line of 
occupation, to increase of capacity, betterment of ef- 


ficiency, and to the saving of time. As a result we live, 


in a sense, very much longer than our ancestors, and our 
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individual experiences are perhaps as varied and as 
extensive as though we had lived two or three centuries 
instead of the allotted three score and ten years. It is 
a fact, however, that longevity has been increased dur- 
ing the past century, doubtless due to improvements in 
all branches of sanitary engineering, and to strides in 
the arts of surgery and medicine, until we are now able 
to “stand” off the grim reaper for a longer time than 
were our forefathers. 
Future, 

If one were to ask what is to be expected in the way 
of industrial progression during the century which we 
have now entered upon, the answer is beyond the writ- 
er’s capacity to even guess. Doubtless the people of 1801 
thought they were pretty well on in the arts and sciences, 
and it is not unlikely that any prophet of that distant 
year would have made a successful stagger at predicting 
our present status. It would seem to be equally unwise 
at the present time to venture upon any prediction as 
to what may happen between now and the year 2001. 
It may be said, however, that the high pressure life of 
to-day makes incumbent upon the man of to-day a grade 
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The Star Tool Room Lathe. 


The Star tool room lathe, built by the Seneca Falls 
Mfg. Company of Seneca [alls, N. Y., is provided with 
either plain, compound, or rise and fall rest, U. S. stand- 
ard, Whitworth, or metric lead screw, and also with 
drawivg in and taper attachments. The head 
stock is of the web pattern. The hollow spindle is made 
from a_ crucible forging and runs in phosphor 
bronze bearings. The cone pulley has four steps and 
with the back gears gives eight changes of speed. The 
body of the tail stock is curved so as to allow the com- 
pound rest to swing around parallel with the ways and 
over the base of the tail stock, with room to operate the 
feed serew handle. 


chuek 


steel 


The tail stock spindle is arranged 
with self discharging center, and has a spindle locking 
device which insures perfect alignment. The tail stock 
is further provided with an adjustable side movement 
for turning tapers. The carriage is formed with T slots 
for bolting on angle plates, &c., is gibbed to the bed 
and has a cam locking device for securing it to the bed 
when the cross feed is in use. The tool post has a collar 
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of application, of study and of personal mental improve 
ment which will be emphasized and accentuated during 
the coming years. Improvements in mechanism neces- 
sitate improvements in mechanics as well, and the me- 
chanics and the engineers of a century hence will have to 
be men capable of living up to the lights of that advanced 
epoch, just as the most successful men of to-day are 
necessarily studious, vigorous and indefatigable in their 
labors. It may easily become the task of the retiring 
president of the Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, in making bis annual address in 2001, to refer 
back to the blast furnace which I have just mentioned 
as a mechanical marvel, and to the hydraulic forging 
press, which I have referred to, and he may consider 
these as evidences of man’s puny attempts at dealing 
with materials when the subject now under discussion 
shall be 100 years older. Let us indulge the hope that 
the grandsons and the greatgrandsons of the engineers 
of 1901 may be worthy of the age and the opportunities 
in which they shall operate. 
—_— 

The builders’ trial of the new battle ship “ Illinois” 
will take place on February 15, off Cape Henry. The 
“Tllinois”” is being built at the Cramp yards in Phila- 
delphia. All the armor plate, except that for the turrets, 
is on the ship. 
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and shoe which excludes all dirt and chips. The power 
is transmitted from the spindle to the feed rod entirely 
by gears and is arranged with three different changes of 
speed. Changes can be made without stopping the 
machine, and both cross and longitudinal feeds can be 
operated independently or in combination, as desired. 
The feeds are actuated by two phosphor bronze worms 
on the feed rod, thereby securing the proper graduations 
of speed of the two feeds. The lathe will cut all stand- 
ard threads from 38 to 64 inclusive, without compounding 
the gears, and nearly all threads by compounding them. 
The taper attachment is fastened to the back of the car- 
riage and is always in position ready for use. The lathe 
swings 13 inches over the bed and is made with beds of 
5, 6 and 8 feet in length. 


— 


The negotiations for the formation of a combina 
tion of the Tin Can manufacturing plants of the United 
States are said to be progressing favorably. According 
to recent reports, the promoters of the scheme are con- 
templating absorbing in the combine all companies 
which produce Can Making Machinery. The number 
of these concerns is limited, and as they hold certain 
patents on Can Making Machinery, the desirability of 
including them in the proposed consolidation is obvious. 
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Our Pig Iron Production in 1900. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has issued 
the statistics of the production of pig iron for the year 
1900, which show that the total output of the year was 
13,789,242 gross tons, as compared with 13,620,708 tons 
in 1899. The product of the first six months of 1900 
was 7,642,569 tons, while that of the second half declined 
to 6,146,673 tons, a drop of very close to 1,500,000 tons 
in six months, or at the rate of 3,000,000 tons per year. 
The following table gives the half yearly production of 
pig iron in the last four years: 


Periods 


1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
First half...... 4,403,476 5,869,703 6.289,167 7,642,569 
Second half..... 5,249,204 5,904,231 7,331,536 6,146,673 
Totals 9,652,680 11,773,934 13,620,703 13,789.242 


The production of pig iron in the second half of 1899 
and the first half of 1000 aggregated 14,974,105 tons, or 
almost 15,000,000 tons. 

By States the production for 1900 was as follows: 

Total Production of Pig Iron. 


Production.—Gross ton of 2,240 


pounds. (Includes spiegeleisen. ) 
First half Second half Total 
States of 1900. of 1900. for 1900. 
Massachusetts 1,554 1,756 3,310 
Connecticut 5,179 5,054 10,233 
New York 193,460 99,367 292,827 
New Jersey.. 101,074 69,188 170,262 
Pennsylvania 3,493,842 2,872,093 6,365,935 
OS 153,667 136,406 290,073 
han. age es a 272,749 217,868 490,617 
North Carolina........ - =e 
— =... ates , 14,171 14,813 28,984 
Alabama 605,977 578,360 1,184,337 
Texas .... Sie 7,662 2,488 10,150 
West Virginia.. 90,358 76,400 166,758 
Kentucky 45,757 25,805 71,562 
Tennessee 187,694 174,496 362,190 
Ohio . 1,464,208 1,006,703 2,470,911 
ON NS ree 712,473 650,910 1.363.383 
Michigan i 79,262 84,450 163,712 
Wisconsi vib eu e's ) 90 RAW -o“r - 
Minnesota ........... 114 128.547 56,247 184,704 
Miss ‘j Re ee ox "4 908 Fr 
neha dled { $4,935 74,269 159,204 
Totals, 1900...:. 7,642,569 6,146,673 13,789,242 
According to fuel used the production was: 
Total Production According to Fuel Used. 
First half Second half Total 
of 1900. of 1900. for 1900. 
Anthracite ....4+200. 990,667 686,381 1,677,048 
Charcoal 167,146 172,728 339,874 
Bituminous .. a 6,459,714 5,267,998 11,727,712 
Charcoal and coke... 25,042 19,566 44,608 
Bete. 4000 ..... «68% 7,642,569 6 146,673 13,789,242 


The production of charcoal iron was as follows: 


Production of Charcoal Pig Iron. 


First kalf Second half Total 

of 1900. of 1900. for 1900. 
Massachusetts 1,554 1,756 3.310 
Connecticut 5.179 5,054 10,233 
New York. 3,090 4.830 7,920 
pmarivanis ; 1,621 1,801 3,422 
ee 9 = « . - one 
Virginia none ane re 2,794 3,181 5,975 
Georgia 9,903 12,976 22,879 
Alabama 30,030 27,602 57,632 
bere Bere ts apap exe. 7,662 2,488 10,150 

ontucky ; ee ae — — ‘ 

oem ya ee a Tr 1,352 1,784 3,119 
Ohio . Soka eos of yee 2,342 5,395 7,737 
EMNNORUD) 66 wis woh oe o 


Wisconsin 


101,639 
Missouri 


Se AE 105,858 207,497 


167,146 172, 


28 339,874 
In 1899 the production of charcoal iron was 284,766 
tons, 


Totals. 1900 


The production of pig iron in the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio districts was: 


Production of AU Kinds of Pig Iron in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
by Districts. 


Production. 
pounds. 
First half 
of 1900. 





Gross tons of 2,240 
(Including spiegeleisen. ) 
Second half Total 


Districts. of 1900. for 1900. 


Pennsylvania : 


Lehigh Valley........ 307,631 237,567 545,198 
Schuylkill Valley...... 232,834 208,284 441,118 
Up. Susquehanna Valley 81,617 59,506 141,123 
I.. Susquehanna Valley. 332,712 205,497 538,209 
Juniata Valley........ 75,203 51,221 126,424 
Allegheny County..... 1,627,093 1,491,668 3,118,761 
Shenandoah Valley.... 485,999 314,215 800,214 
Miscel. bituminous. $49,132 302,334 651,466 
S| eee 1,621 1,801 3,422 
Ohio : q 
Mahoning Valley...... 541,369 460,993 1,002,362 
Hocking Valley........ 24,888 25,613 50,501 
Lake counties......... 350.793 146,791 497,584 
Miscel. bituminous.... 390,628 277,183 667,811 
Hanging Rock bitum... 154,188 90,728 244,916 
Hianging Rock charcoal 2,342 5,395 7,737 
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The production of Bessemer pig was as follows: 


Production of Bessemer Pig Iron. 


First half Second half Total 
of 1900. of 1900. for 1900. 
New York and New Jersey 27,160 13,140 40,300 
’ennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley......... 54,833 45,044 100,777 
Schuylkill Valley... .. 41,039 42,165 83,204 
Up. Susquehanna Valley 78,929 58,836 137,765 
L. Susquehanna Valley!) oge eor P 9 
Juniata Valley........ j 266,524 146,119 412,446 
Allegheny County..... 1,305,801 1,166,872 2,472,673 
Shenango Valley...... 377,141 255,873 633,014 
Miscel. bituminous..... 215,243 187,275 402,518 
NS REFIT Ce 134,632 126,056 260,688 
West Virginia and North 
a” RS re 92,204 77,598 169,802 
Kentucky and Tennessee. oy eae 13,430 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley. . 391,090 326,153 717,243 
Lake counties....... : 333,977 119,347 453,324 
Hanging Rock bitum.. 55,601 15,184 70,785 
Miscel. bituminous..... 390,628 266,683 657,311 
DE Jcnne eo eae. ek bares 600,999 577,242 1,178,241 
Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Ra 21,429 356 21,785 
Missouri and Colorado. 60,928 57,218 118,146 
DE Fsbeeee sake we 4,461,591 3,482,061 7,943,452 


The production of Bessemer pig in 1899 was 8,202,77 
tons, 
The output of basic pig was as follows: 


Production of Basic Pig Iron 


First half Second half Total 
of 1900. of 1900. for 1900. 
New York and New Jersey 2,375 2,554 4,929 
Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny County..... 211,508 235,035 446,543 

Other counties........ 189,v92 154,073 344,065 
Maryland, Virginia, Ten- 

nessee and Alabama... 105,211 74,506 179,717 
Ghio, Missouri and Wis- 

GE posh chess ee he 72,782 24,340 97,122 

| ne eee 581,568 490,508 1,072,376 


Since the production of basic pig in 1899 was 985,033 
tons, the increase has not been as large as might be ex- 
pected from the rapid development of the basic open 
hearth process. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese 
in 1900 was 255,977 tons, against 219,768 tons in 1899. 

Unsold Stocks.—The statisties of unsold stocks col- 
lected by the American Iron and Steel Association do not 
include pig iron sold and not removed from the furnace 
bank, or pig iron in the hands of creditors, or pig iron 
manufactured by rolling mill owners for their own use, 
or pig iron in the hands of consumers. The stocks which 
were unsold in the hands of manufacturers or their 
agents on December 31, 1900, amounted to 442,370 tons, 
against 63,429 tons on December 31, 1899, and 338,053 
tons on June 30, 1900. 

Included in the stocks of unsold pig iron on hand De- 
cember 31, 1900, were 12,750 tons in the yards of the 
American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company which 
were yet under the control of the makers, the part in 
these yards not under their control amounting to 5650 
tons, which quantity, added to the 442,370 tons above 
mentioned, makes a total of 446,020 tons which were on 
the market at that date, against a similar total of 68,309 
tons on December 31, 1899, and 342,907 tons on June 30, 
1900. The total stocks in the above named warrant 
yards on December 31, 1900, amounted to 16,400 tons, 
against 4900 tons on December 31, 1899, and 5800 tons 
on June 30, 1900. 

a ee 

The convention of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, in Indianapolis, Ind., on Monday completed its work 
on the scale for the year. The report of the committee 
demands that the run of mine system be contended for 
in the entire competitive district, which comprises In- 
diana, Ohio, Illinois and Pennsylvania, and that the dif- 
ferential of 7 cents between pick and machine mining 
be insisted upon. An advance of 15 per cent. on mining 
block coal was recommended and adopted, and of 20 per 
cent. in the wages of inside laborers. The question of 
the wages of outside laborers was left to be settled by 
the joint conference, which meets at Columbus, Ohio. 
The demand for day laborers is equivalent to an approxi- 
mate increase of 15 per cent. 

A committee 


of the Commercial Exchange of Des 


Moines, lowa, is working on a proposition from Penn- 
sylvania parties to establish a rolling mill at that point 
to work up local scrap iron. 
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The Ship Subsidy Bill. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1901.—The action 
foreshadowed in these columns last week, by which the 
ship subsidy bill would be restored to the advantageous 
position of “ unfinished business” in the Senate, was 
taken during the past week, and the measure is now the 
regular order, subject to be laid aside only for the con- 
sideration of the regular appropriation bills, the war rev- 
enue reduction bill and, upon a majority vote, other 
pressing measures of the highest importance. The suc- 
cess of the managers of the shipping bill in thus recover- 
ing a portion, at least, of the ground lost since the be- 
ginning of the session has greatly encouraged them, and, 
while they do not underestimate the difficulties to be 
overcome, they do not hesitate to declare that the bill 
will be passed before March 4. The opponents of the 
measure are also emphatic in predicting its defeat, but 
it is generally conceded that the bill has now the solid 
support of the Republicans and occupies a far better 
position than a fortnight ago. 


THE 


An Extra Session, 

Perhaps the most important development of the week 
has been a series of conferences between Republican 
leaders in the Senate, at least one of which has taken 
place in the White House, concerning the possibility of 
an extra session. No measure now before Congress will 
be so favorably affected by the calling of an extraor- 
dinary session as the subsidy bill, and final decision as 
to whether Congress shall be called back in March or 
April is awaited with the liveliest interest by the advo- 
cates of the pending bill in and out of Congress. As an 
independent proposition the Administration is strongly 
disposed to discourage the idea of an extra session. 
There being no constitutional limit on the length of such 
a session, it might be prolonged indefinitely and made to 
supply the opportunity for the enactment of any legisla- 
tion the majority might favor. For this and other rea- 
sons the Administration would hesitate to call Congress 
back, and probably would not do so simply to secure the 
passage of the subsidy bill, should that measure fail to 
pass during the present session. The President is very 
anxious, however, that Congress shall speedily ratify the 
Cuban constitution, which is now under discussion in 
Havana, and shall provide the Philippines with a civil 
government along the lines laid down by the Taft Com- 
mission in the report which has been communicated to 
Congress during the past week. It is the general opinion 
that it would be extremely unwise to postpone action on 
these two important measures until next December, and 
so far as the Philippines are concerned, both the Taft 
Commission and the officials of the Administration are 
confident that the early passage of a bill providing a 
civil government would do much to bring about a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. To undertake to act on either of these 
propositions at the present session, however, is regarded 
as utterly hopeless, even if the entire time of the Senate 
were not already mortgaged for the consideration of im- 
portant routine legislation. It therefore seems clear that 
if either of these questions is to be acted upon the Presi- 
dent will be forced to call an extra session, and it is 
assumed that he will do so, if at all, shortly after the 
adjournment. 

There are several reasons why, if an extra session 
should be summoned, it would probably prove a very 
short one. In the first place, several of the most active 
opponents of the shipping bill, as well as of the policy 
of the Administration with regard to Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines, will retire from Congress on March 4, and would 
not participate in an extra session. In the second place, 
the fact that there would be no limit upon the length of 
the session would probably operate to prevent an or- 
ganized filibuster, which would hardly be undertaken 
with a view to forestalling action until next December. 
There is an important contingent among the minority in 
the Senate at the present time engaged in opposing the 
subsidy bill in good faith who do not hesitate to state 
that their constituents will hold them responsible for the 
passage of the bill should it get through at a time when 
it is conceded that half a dozen Senators devoting their 
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best energies to the object can prevent its passage. In 
an extra session, however, no such incentive would exist, 
as a nine months’ filibuster would be unprecedented and 
concededly unjustifiable. Generally speaking, the man- 
agers of the subsidy bill are opposed to an extra session, 
but if the bill fails at the present session they will be 
gratified if the President sees fit to call Congress back, 
though, as above stated, it is not thought he will do so 
merely to consider the shipping bill. 


Senator Vest’s Speech, 


The lines of the debate in the Senate on the subsidy 
bill have been laid down during the past week in two 
notable speeches, one against the bill by Senator Vest of 
Missouri, author of the free ship substitute, and the 
other by Senator Depew in strong advocacy of the meas- 
ure. Senator Vest assailed the committee which formu- 
lated the bill, attacked the International Navigation 
Company as the chief beneficiary under the measure, and 
charged the Commissioner of Navigation with having 
abandoned his original position in favor of free ships in 
order to avoid antagonizing the Administration. 

“The pending bill,” says Senator Vest, ‘“ comes before 
us ostensibly from the Committee on Commerce. It 
really comes from a committee of promotion, composed 
of 25 very respectable and even eminent gentlemen, four 
of whom are members of the Senate and one a member 
of the co-ordinate branch of the legislative department, 
selected by the junior Senator from Maine (Mr. Frye). 

“The chairman of this committee of promotion is 
Clement A. Griscom of Philadelphia, president of the 
International Navigation Company, a gentleman of high 
character, great intelligence and wonderful energy. The 
company he represents is the largest beneficiary by far 
under the provisions of this proposed legislation. No just 
and fair minded man can blame Mr. Griscom for en- 
deavoring to do the best he can for his corporation and 
its stockholders. 

“TI have no criticism to make of the personnel or mo- 
tives of this committee of 25, but I must be permitted to 
express my surprise and regret that, as formed by the 
junior Senator from Maine, there was not upon this com- 
mittee one member who was willing that a citizen of the 
United States should be permitted to buy his ship where 
he could buy it cheapest and sail it under the flag of his 
country. In other words, to use the language of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, this committee of 25 is unanimous in 
favor of the obsolete and outrageous navigation laws 
which are a stain upon the statutes of the United States, 
and which for 50 years have been riding our merchant 
marine to death, as the Old Man of the Sea rode to ex- 
haustion Sinbad the sailor. 

“The Commissioner of Navigation, Eugene Chamber- 
lain of New York, is now one of the most active and en- 
thusiastic advocates of subsidies and of the exclusive 
features of the navigation laws. Mr. Chamberlain was 
appointed as a Democrat in 1893 by President Cleve- 
land, and he signalized his advent to office by a violent 
attack upon the navigation laws and an earnest advo- 
cacy of free ships. In 1895 the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation repeated and emphasized with all the power of 
rhetoric his adherence to free ships and his undying 
opposition to the navigation laws. In October, 1896, the 
Commissioner of Navigation, metaphorically speaking, 
stepped out on the back porch one sunny morning, and 
looking up at the kitchen chimney saw that the smoke 
was drifting toward the Republican camp, and the com- 
missioner drifted with the smoke. In his report for 1895 
he denounced subsidies, and specifically stated that 
France had given $19,000,000 for subsidies and Italy 
had given $13,000,000, and these expenditures had 
amounted to nothing; that but for the fact that the peo- 
ple of those countries were permitted to buy their ships 
where they could buy them cheapest their merchant ma- 
rine would have disappeared from the ocean. He said 
in that report that every civilized country, and even 
China, had abolished these navigation laws, and it re- 
mained for the people of the United States alone to be 
subjected to their outrageous obligations. 

“In 1898 the Commissioner of Navigation, having 
gone over absolutely to the subsidy camp and contra- 











dicted every assertion and every argument that he had 
made previous to that time, declared that for $4,000,000 
a year in subsidies the merchant marine of the United 
States could be restored, and that for $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000, scientifically administered, as he expressed it, 
the merchant marine of this country could be made sec- 
ond alone to that of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Vest further charged that the entire subsidy bill 
was a high protection measure, which “ breathed the 
essence of exclusion,” the principle upon which it was 
being so “obnoxious to the civilization of the 
world that even China had abandoned it.” He added 
that New England and the Atlantic Coast would monop- 
olize all the benefits from the bill, which was distinctly 
a New England measure both in conception and formu- 
lation. 


based 


Senator Depew on the Bill. 


Senator Depew defended the bill in an elaborate argu- 
ment, in which he took up in order the criticisms of the 
measure made by its opponents and replied to them 
seriatim. He said in part: 

“Of the three principal objections raised against the 
bill, the first is that the existing lines will get all the 
money. Of the $9,000,000 per annum, the amount which 
ihe American Line can earn is $1,100,000, being the sum 
which passed the Senate in the original postal subsidy 
bill, but which was changed in the House. The amount 
which can be received by the ships of that company and 
all other 21-knot steamers hereafter built combined can- 
not exceed $2,000,000 a year. This leaves $7,000,000 for 
the lower speed freight ships. Certainly the Americans 
who have risked their money and given their brains and 
experience to this badly handicapped struggle for an 
American marine ought not to be punished for their 
efforts. The testimony conclusively shows that even 
under the present mail contracts the four fast ships of 
the International Navigation Company are run at a loss. 
If under this subsidy they are run at a large profit, with 
money in our country commanding lesser rates than 
anywhere else, with our capital active and seeking em- 
ployment, there will be immediately placed with our 
shipyards orders for competing lines. 

“The next objection is to high speed vessels. It is 
charged that they are not essential to the development 
of American trade with foreign countries. It has not 
been the characteristic of the American people to yield 
to each other, much less to foreigners, on a question of 
speed. It is not poetry or sentiment which inspires Ger- 
many to build the ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’ in order 
to beat the record of the ‘Majestic,’ and to expend 
$3,500,000 to build the ‘ Deutschland’ to excel in speed 
the ‘ Campania,’ or which leads the most prudent of all 
investors, the French, to struggle so desperately to con- 
struct steamships which may equal, if not excel, the 
British and the German in quickness of passage across 
the Atlantic. In transportation speed is desired. It is 
the gauge by which peoples judge the maritime skill, 
genius and enterprise of other nations. 

“The next question is that the bill does not give suffi- 


cient encouragement to the tramp steamer; in other 
words, to the slow or 10-knot or 11-knot steamship. Fig- 


ures show that the excess of compensation under this bill 
to the 10-knot or 11-knot steamship over the cost of oper- 
ation and maintenance is greater than for the high speed 
Neither the high speed steamer nor the tramp 
can find business except upon established routes, where 
commerce and intercommunication in trade are fixed. 
middle class steamer of from 14 to 17 knots 
speed which builds up commerce. It carries few passen- 
Its main cargo is freight—cereals from the farm 
and the heavy machinery from the factory. 

“The subsidy under this bill covers only about one- 
quarter of the cost of maintenance and operation for any 
class of Therefore, every ship which derives 
benefits from the measure must hustle for cargo and 
succeed in getting it, or make its voyage at a loss. The 
subsidy works automatically in the promotion of an 
American marine. If by experience the compensation 
proves so large that there is an undue profit, immedi- 
ately American capital puts more ships in commission 
and enlarges the merchant marine. If our merchant ma- 
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rine, by reason of its prosperity, grows beyond the 
amount which is appropriated, then it is distributed pro 
rata, with a diminishing compensation to each of the 
beneficiaries.” 

Probably a dozen set speeches of considerable length 
have been prepared and will be delivered, if time serves, 
either at day or night sessions. The extemporaneous 
debate, however, promises to consume much more time 
unless an agreement can be reached between the ma jor- 
ity and minority for a vote. Negotiations are now on 
foot looking to this end, but it cannot be said that any 
progress worth noting has been made. The only declara- 
tion thus far secured from the minority is that the bill 
will not be “unreasonably debated.” In view of the 
comparatively small amount of time that can be given 
to the subject in the intervals between the appropriation 
bills, it is a matter of individual judgment as to whether 
“ reasonable debate” will be exhausted in time for a 
vote before March 4. 7. ¢ 


The Drawback on Seamless Tube Billets. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1901.—The Treasury 
Department has promulgated a series of regulations for 
the allowauce of drawback of duty on imported steel 
billets used in the manufacture of seamless tubes for 
boilers and other purposes manufactured by the cold 
drawn process and intended for the export trade. 
Though issued at the instance of the Shelby Steel Tube 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, other firms complying with 
their conditions are at liberty to avail themselves of the 
drawback privilege. The regulations are as follows: 

On the exportation of seamless tubes for boilers and 
general engineering purposes, manufactured by the 
Shelby Steel Tabe Company of Cleveland, Ohio, wholly 
from imported steel billets, by the cold drawn process, 
a drawback will be allowed equal in amount to the du- 
ties paid on the imported billets so used, less the legal 
deduction of 1 per cent. 

The entry under which the merchandise is to be in- 
spected and laden must show, separately, the mark and 
number of each shipping package, the number of lineal 
feet of tubing of each size and gauge contained therein, 
and the gross and net weight of each package, which 
must also be marked thereon. 

The drawback entry must show the number of lineal 
feet and the net weight of each size and gauge of tubing 
exported, the aggregate weight, the actual weight of im- 
ported steel used in the manufacture of the same and 
the corresponding weight of waste incurred in the manu- 
facturing process. The cost of the imported billets laid 
down at the works and the value of the waste at the 
works on the date of sale or closing the contract must 
also be shown in the said entry. 

The said entry must further show, in addition to the 
usual averments, that the exported tubes were manufac- 
tured of material and in the manner set forth in the 
manufacturer’s sworn statement and schedule. 

In liquidation, the weight of imported billets which 
may be taken as a basis for allowance for drawback 
may equal the weight used in the manufacture, after 
deducting therefrom the value of the waste expressed in 
terms of the imported material used, figured according 
to the quantities and values of material and waste, re- 
spectively, declared in the drawback entry, but in no 
case shall the allowance for wastage be in excess of 40 
per cent. of the net weight of the exported tubing. 

Declared weights of the exported merchandise must 
be verified by a United States weigher, but the weights 
taken as bases of liquidation, for each size and gauge 
of tubing exported, shall not be more proportionate to 
length than is indicated by the weight per lineal foot for 
the corresponding size and gauge in the manufacturer’s 
sworn statement and schedule hereinbefore mentioned. 


Ww. L. C. 
SS 


The Acme Sheet Steel Company of Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio, have bought the plant and business of the William 
A. List Company, manufacturers of iron and steel roof- 
ing, at Wheeling, W. Va. The interests of the two con- 
cerns will be consolidated. 
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The Sharon Tin Plate Plant. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Sharon Tin 
Plate Company, Sharon, Pa., manufacturers of tin and 
terne plates, held on Tuesday, January 22, it was decided 
to accept the proposition recently made by the American 
Tin Plate Company to take the entire output of the Sharon 
Tin Plate Company, paying market prices for same, less 
2 per cent. for cash. The fact was mentioned in these 
columns some time since that such a deal was under 
way. This does not mean that the American Tin Plate 
Company have acquired the plant of the Sharon Tin 
Plate Company as reported, but have simply contracted 
for their output of the 20 mills. The contract with the 
American Tin Plate Company becomes effective from 
April 1, and is for a period of five years. At the meeting 
on Tuesday the Sharon Tin Plate Company decided to 
erect 50 modern dwelling houses to begin with, for the 
comfortable housing of the men who will be employed 
in the plant when in operation. By making this deal 
with the Sharon Tin Plate Company and acquiring the 
plant of the Champion Iron & Steel Company, at Mus- 








ROPE DRIVE AT THE BUILDERS 


kegon, Mich., the American Tin Plate Company have 
taken care of practically all the competition existing in 
the tin plate market. It is true there are some small con- 
cerns who buy black plate and dip it, but their competi- 
tion is not seriously felt. It may be noted in this con- 
nection that the American Tin Plate Company have an- 
nounced that the price of tin plate will remain at $4 a 
box for second quarter. 

We learn that the original ten-mill plant of the Sharon 
Tin Plate Company will be ready for operation about 
March 1, and work on the other ten mills will be pushed 
as fast as possible, and these are expected to be ready 
for starting up about September 1. The plant of the 
Sharon Tin Plate Company occupies 23 acres of ground, 
lying along the Pennsylvania lines at South Sharon. 
The plant will include 20 hot mills, 12 cold mils, 24 tin- 
ning pots, besides the two boiler houses, tin house, ware- 
rooms, &ec. The hot mill building is 110 x 900 feet, cold 
mill 85 x 525 feet, tin house and warerooms 70 x 800 feet 
and other necessary buildings in the same proportion. 
Two Wheeler vertical water tube boilers of 1600 horse- 
power each, manufactured by the Sharon Boiler Works, 
furnish the necessary power to two 250 horse-power en- 
gines, which in turn furnish electric power for the plant. 
The entire plant is equipped with all the latest improved 
machinery and appliances for the manufacture of tin 
plate ready for the market. The company have their 
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own machine and repair shops, so that they are not com- 
pelled to purchase elsewhere anything necessary for 
the prosecution of all their work on hand. 


——— —————— 


Aluminum Nails. 


B. Mountain & Son, Limited, of Hunslet, Leeds, Eng- 
land, claim that after numerous experiments they have 
succeeded in making an alloy of aluminum which will 
compete with copper for the manufacture of nails, 
staples and tacks. Among the advantages claimed for 
the new material is that it is not affected by weather 
and will not deteriorate. It is pointed out that this 
quality should recommend the nails for use in laying 
roofs, lining tanks, &c., and also that, as the alloy is non- 
corrosive and non-pvisonous, the new nails ought to find 
favor among makers of refrigerators and other articles 
used for food storage. Messrs. Mountain give figures to 
prove that, taking into consideration the difference in 
point of number and weight, the aluminum nails are 
about four cents a pound cheaper than copper nails. 
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They are not intended to compete with the ordinary 
steel nails. 
> 


Rope Drive at the Builders Iron Foundry. 


The accompanying sketch shows a rope drive at the 
Builders Iron Foundry of Providence. The driving and 
driven shafts are so located that the most convenient 
location for the transmission was alongside the wall of 
the stairway. It was not desirable to encroach upon this 
space and therefore the entire outfit hugs the wall as 
closely as possible. The drawing shows the arrangement 
and gives the dimensions. 

> 


The Geo. A. Fuller Company of Chicago have been 
given the contract for the erection of the 20-story office 
building of H. C. Frick, to be built in Pittsburgh. The 
contract price is said to be between $1,500,000 and $2,- 
000,000. According to present plans of the architect the 
building will have 410 offices, with a bank on the first 
floor, and will occupy the entire block bounded by Scrip 
alley, Diamond street, Grant street and Fifth avenue. 
It is to be built and owned by H. C. Frick alone. 


The Government of Venezuela has notified United 
States Minister Loomis that a parcels post system will 
be established by the Republic on February 1. 
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The Warwick Iron & Steel Company. 
The annual report of the Warwick Iron & Steel Com- 
pany of Pottstown, Pa., has been issued to the stock- 
holders. The following is the profit and loss account: 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Cr, 
pane 3. JORG: Be BRIGROD. 60 00cseosscvcccesess 
December 31, 1900, by imterest..........cccccecs 
December 31, 1900, by. pig iron account, profits for 
1900 


$113,207.87 
7,909.38 


152,550.35 


$273,667.60 


i in eC ss 5 ube be eshe be ab ees ss 
May 10, to dividend........... 
I a ca sks ks eur barbie il orbca ee 
ON EO er 
December 31, expense items: Advertising, register 
fees, revenue stamps, stock certificate books, 
interest on new issue of stock............... 
Depreciation iron making material, ores, &c.... 
ON ee ee ere ere Tere Ee rT Tere 
To balance, surplus.... 


25,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 


10,075.85 
11,813,76 
5,279.44 
151,998.55 


eS eee ee $273,667.60 


The balance sheet is as follows: 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1900. 
ASSETS. 
Real estate, including furnace plant and railroad 


sidings, equipment, farm of 114 acres, with man- 
Pe EE. DOT. Be on ceo owen ancrcneciuvcnss 
Fire brick lining on hand for repairs to No. 1 Fur- 
MEGS ccc cc ce reser seeoceee ord seeseoneeserecsevseses 
Iron making material, ores, &C...........ece000% 
Pig iron on hand, 280.10 tons inventory.......... 
NN PPC CTE CCR COTE TE TT 
OTT CCET ES LTTE EEE TT ee eee 
Pottstown Iron Company, first and second preferred 


$772,774.62 


5,130.00 
146,189.65 
4,013.96 
19,667.24 
244,060.13 


Oe ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 4,449.70 
Glasgow Iron Company, capital stock............ 2,262.00 
Payments on new furnace,....... cece eeeceees 299,668.92 
eS ee re eee 91,138.89 

SM clip Cuan hh ene Sw WORE n whe Se ak eee $1,589,355.11 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock issued, full paid...............+4+. $1,384,710.00 
Profit and loss account, surplus............-+ee8- 151,998.55 
Relining account for repairs to No. 1 Furnace..... 9,588.86 
Book accounts payable..........2--ceeeeceeeces 43,057.70 

RE cc ckshats bes cdveeceneee ne tbnee opeem $1,589,355.11 

CAPITAL STOCK. 

eee eee ee ers $1,500,000.00 
July, 1899, full paid stock.......... $1,000,000.00 


October, 1900, new issue for building 
Moe. B PUIMRCO. 2.20 cccavcecevesss 500,000.00 


1,500,000.00 


Total subscriptions to new issue..........+.++56- $412,270.00 
December 31, 1900, received on account subscriptions 384,710.00 

Dalanns Das CE DEORE «0000054000 vennn 4's $27,560.00 
Received since January 1...........ssesecceccees 13,000.00 


Balance due January 23........ccccccecvces $14,560.00 
Treasury stock unsubscribed, 8773 shares, par value $87,730. 
The annual report of the president, Edgar 8. Cook, 
contains the following review, of general interest to the 
iron trade: 
The earnings of the company for the year ending 
December 31, 1900, are as follows: 





Pig metal account, net credit..........+-+++e06- $152,550.35 
Less depreciation of raw material on hand and due 
2 & 
OM COMLPACEB. 2c cecccccsccverecccecececcsses 11,813.76 


Balance, net CarmingS. .....eccccccvcceceses $140,736.59 

The above earnings represent the work of No. 1 
furnace. 

With the close of 1900 this furnace completed the 
fourth year of continuous operation, making a total of 
245.958 tons to December 31. This tonnage exceeds any 
previous record of the Warwick Iron Company, and has 
probably not been surpassed by any merchant furnace 
east of Pittsburgh. 

The product for 1900 was 53,786 tons, which shows a 
falling off as compared with 1898 and 1899, consequent 
upon the increased wear of the brick lining of the fur- 
nace and the fact that a larger percentage of foundry 
iron was made than in any previous year of the present 
blast. A larger daily product is possible with mill iron 
than with foundry iron. 

Shipments of iron during 1900 amounted to 54,250 
tons, or 463 tons in excess of the product, thus showing 
that the demand for the Warwick brand was sufficient 
to prevent any accumulation, notwithstanding that the 
falling off in the general consumptive requirements of 
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the country, with the consequent rapid decline in prices, 
compelled the blowing out of many furnaces. 

The fall in the market value of pig iron was unex- 
pected and rapid. Our shipments averaged from 
POUR OOO ons nsc se cewennpotasocenvesonns $19.47 per ton. 
PUD Oe SOIL. 25 ko mane 0s ene kines aeesns > ssc ee Ie. 

All raw material contracts for 1900 were based upon 
the assumption that iron values would be maintained 
at or about an average of $20 per ton. The serious and 
sudden decline in market quotations for pig iron came 
quite as unexpected and unlooked for as the rapid rise 
of 1899. Readjustment in prices of raw material and 
freight rates can only follow upon the blowing out of 
furnaces. This is a slower process. Every “ boom” in 
pig iron has been followed by heavy losses before the 
readjustment between cost of manufacture and selling 
price is effected. 

Lake Superior ore contracts for 1900 shipments were 
made about the middle of January, 1900. Orders were 
placed for 50,000 tons at then current prices, which 
were about $2 per ton above the basis for 1899. At that 
time we had on hand at furnace and still due on 1899 
contracts 47,350 tons of Lake Superior ores. An average 
price was calculated and the furnace charged with same, 
commencing in January last. The average price of lake 
ore thus arrived at reduced our apparent earnings for 
the first half of the year, but was of material help in 
maintaining the earnings for the last half. It is doubt- 
ful whether the cost of lake ores delivered for the sea- 
son of 1901 will be much lower than the average price 
per ton charged to furnace during 1900. Other ore used, 
however, can be replaced at lower cost than the stocks 
on hand and still due on contracts. Your management 
decided to estimate these ores, &c., at current values and 
charge off the depreciation against the earnings of 1900. 
It is considered fortunate that this depreciation does not 
exceed $11,813.75. 

The construction of No. 2 furnace is proceeding as 
rapidly as could be expected, compared with other works 
of the same magnitude. Progress has been delayed by 
the failure of contractors to complete their contracts as 
promptly as agreed. This failure is attributed to delays 
in securing structural shapes, &c. It is impossible to 
predict with any certainty when our new furnace will 
be completed. If there is no delay with the machinery 
we hope that it may be gotten into operation by July 
next. All parts of the furnace are being constructed in 
the most substantial and improved manner. While such 
construction adds to the first cost, it is considered eco- 
nomical in the end, both as regards lower costs of operat- 
ing and lessening charge of repairs. The cost of No. 2 
furnace will approximate $750,000. 

It is conservatively estimated that with the new fur- 
nace in successful operation the cost of converting ore 
into pig can be reduced at least $1 per ton, as compared 
with the conversion cost of No. 1 furnace for the past 
six months or more, and based upon the same cost of raw 
material. Assuming a yearly product of 125,000 tons of 
iron for the No. 2 furnace alone, a margin of profit of 
only $1 per ton would indicate an earning power of not 
less than 8 per cent. on our capital. 

Notwithstanding the reduced demand for pig iron dur- 
ing 1900, and the accumulation of large stocks at many 
furnaces, we have had difficulty in supplying the demand 
for Warwick, so it is fair to assume that consumers have 
satisfactory reasons for giving preference to our iron. 
The maintenance of this high standard would seem to 
warrant the belief that the increased product of your 
No. 2 furnace can be marketed, and that by the time No. 
1 furnace is repaired, after its long blast, there will be 
a demand for the product of both furnaces. With both 
No. 1 and No. 2 furnaces in successful operation the 
total yearly product should approximate 200,000 tons, de- 
pending, of course, upon the quality of fuel and ores 


used. 
=> 


The Richmondt Electric Wire Conduit Company.— 
The Richmondt Electric Wire Conduit Company, 192 to 
196 East Water street, Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers 
of electro-galvanized wire conduit tubing, have been 
prematurely reported as proposing to remove their manu- 
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facturing operations to Waukegan, Ill. They have not 
yet reached a decision, but being obliged to increase 
their facilities, are looking for a suitable location. The 
company are not manufacturers of tubing, as erroneously 
reported, but purchase it from the regular manufactur- 
ers of tubing. They galvanize the exterior and enamel 
the interior, which is previously reamed to make it of 
uniform size and insure the absence of obstructions or 
scale. The threads of pipes and couplings are galvanized 
by their own process, making a perfect and continuous 
joint. It is stated that bending the tubing does not dam- 
age it, as the enamel cannot break from the interior, 
while the electro-galvanized exterior cannot be harmed 
by rough handling. The standard sizes made are from 
¥% to 3 inches. 


—< 


Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


DuLuTH Muyn., January 28, 1901.—Some figures have 
come to the eyes of your corespondent of late, and he has 
been permitted to see some cost sheets of mining and 
stripping operations for last year that are interesting, 
in that they show a lesser cost of mining by steam 
shovel than had been before figured, and a cost of strip 
ping in large quantity of earth that is much less than 
any estimates of contractors in the past. The average 
contract rate for stripping on the Mesaba for some time 
past has been from 30 to 35 cents; several immense con- 
tracts are now under way at 32 cents. These 
sheets show a very large profit in the operation at this 
figure; it would be hardly right to say just how much. 

Several new stripping jobs are now in the hands of 
contractors for figures, and it looks as though there 
would be as much done in this line the coming season 
as in any of those passed. Some of the work will be in 
the vicinity of the village of Virginia. This with what 
is now under way, and on which there is an immense 
amount of work to be done, will make stripping very 
active during the year. 

The purchase of the Mansfield mine, Crystal Falls, by 
the Oliver Iron Mining company was the first step of 
that concern in that district. It is not impossible that 
it may be followed by more purchases. The company 
will improve the mine and develop it extensively. They 
are developing the Gogebic group under their control, 
the Norrie by a new deep shaft and by the extension of 
other shafts, and now at the Tilden they are reopening 
No. 10, which has been closed for months. The mine 
is in better shape for a heavy production than at any 
time in its history and is likely to beat its own record 
during 1901. This company’s work on the Vermillion 
is by new shafts at the Pioneer and adjoining mines, 
that at the Pioneer being a very important and costly 
undertaking. They have just taken a lease of a tract 
adjoining and north of the Zenith, just east of the 
Pioneer, in which they have found high grade ore, for a 
33 cent royalty and an additional payment of 8 per cent. 
on all money in excess of $3.50 that the ore brings at 
lower lake ports. This ore is of about the quality of 
Chandler, which sold the past year at $5.99. If it should 
sell in the present year at $5.50 the royalty on this new 
lease will be 49 cents, which is a new record for royalty 
rates in Minnesota. The Oliver Company are about to 
undertake an examination of some of the far Western 
ore fields, lying at a considerable distance from Min- 
nesota. 

On the Gogebic range the Palms mine is to be sunk 
to the deepest point of any on the range, ground having 
been broken at the bottom of No. 5 for an extension of 
600 feet. The mine is looking well and has a great 
future. The Jackpot (Jones & Laughlins) is increasing 
its force. No. 1 shaft will be sunk to a depth of 700 
feet. The mine will make a very considerable output 
this year, in marked contrast to what it has done in the 
past. The Jackpot never shipped prior to 1892, then a 
few tons, in all less than 5000, and was idle from 1897 to 
1900, when the present owners took hold and are making 
a mine of it. The Mikado management has found a body 
of 65 per cent. ore at a depth of 600 feet. The Brother- 
ton and Sunday Lake mines have held annual meetings 
at Duluth and re-elected the old management, Joseph 
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Sellwood, president. The Brotherton, though it had a 
good year, paid no dividend, preferring to lay by a sur- 
plus and expecting to install some new machinery soon. 
The Sunday Lake declared $1 a share, or $40,000 on its 
$1,000,000 capital. This mine was in better shape than 
the Brotherton in one particular, as it started up in 1900 
and had no ore sold for delivery that year on 1899 
prices. The profit of the year at many lake mining 
properties was largely cut into by such sales. 

On the Marquette range the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company have securred all the Maas lands at Negaunee 
on option and have already started five drills thereon, 
hoping to find considerable ore. There are 200 acres 
and the lands are on the Regent formation. A flow of 
water at the Negaunee has called the bailers into use, 
and thrown out the miners temporarily. <A little ore is 
being shipped off the range to local furnaces mostly. 
Gustaf Wallin, engineer of mines for the Luossavaara- 
KXeirunavaara Company, of Kiruna, Sweden, has been 
on all the lake ranges the past few weeks, and says he 
considers the Marquette mines the richest in the world, 
und far ahead of the Mesaba, which is somewhat of an 
odd view if Mr. Wallin saw the Mesaba asa whole. The 
Cbampion Iron Company are making a lot of expensive 
surface improvements. 

On the Mesaba the Columbia Iron Company have been 
formed to operate the Wyoming property in the village 
of Virginia, a Bessemer mine of moderate size taken 
under option by H. Roberts last year. The Chisholm 
tron Company have started machinery to open their mine 
of Bessemer and non-Bessemer ore near Hibbing and 
expect to ship this year in a small way. The Stevenson 
is mining heavily for a new property and will be a large 
shipper during the year. The Eveleth group is very 
active, so much so that its monthly payroll is now about 
$125,000. The Adams is doing a greater work than in 
any past year and will be an immense shipper this year. 
It has 900 men at work now. The Duluth & Iron Range 
road has given up the idea of improving its docks this 
winter, and will concentrate its new work for the present 
in the new harbor at Burlington Bay. 

On the Menominee the Aragon is locating a new shaft 
with the diamond drill. E. F. Bradt and others have 
taken an option on lands that the Manila Iron Company 
abandoned some time ago, and have great hopes of find- 
ing a mine. They know, in fact, that they have ore insome 
quantity. The Manila Company threw up the option on 
account of orders from New York, and some friction was 
aroused thereby. Labor on this range is somewhat 
scarce and is not of the best quality, so mining men 
figure out a higher cost than last year. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company have completed 
the plans for a new charcoal furnace to be erected at 
Marquette, and to be of about 175 tons daily capacity. 
The company have been gradually strengthening their 
position in ores and woodlands for this purpose. and 
for other ideas they have in mind, for some time, and 
now control an immense acreage of both. They have 
completed and tested the carbonizing works described 
briefly in this correspondence some months ago, and 
find them to work well. These kilns are shells of steel 
into which the wood to be charred is put, the capacity of 
the shells being five cords, and the heat is external, slack 
coal being now used for the purpose. The wood is 
charred very quickly and the saving of the by-products 
is quite complete. The company get 34 gallons of wood 
alcohol, 200 pounds of acetate of lime, and a consider- 
able volume of other products of more or less present 
value from each cord of wood. With the new works in 
full operation and with the extensions planned their al- 
cohol production will be very large. The company have 
large deposits of ores too low to stand shipment, and 
are adding to this tonnage, and will utilize these ores in 
their own furnaces now begun and planned forthe future. 
The result of their work will be to place this company 
in the front as a producer of charcoal iron and to make 
them a very important factor in many lines. The new 
Marquette furnace will be up to date in all respects, and 
will make its iron at less cost than any charcoal furnace 
in existence, this at least being the expectation. 

D. EB. W. 
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The Jones Mixer Patent. 
The Position of the Defense. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1901.—The detailed 
defense of the Cambria Iron Company, in the action 
brought by the Carnegie Steel Company for the alleged 
nfringement of the Jones mixer patent, was developed 
in the argument of the case in the United States Supreme 
Court during the past week and is of special interest 
throughout the trade owing to the fact that mixers close- 
ly approximating that claimed to have been covered by 
patent are in general use. In support of a general denial 
of the charges of infringement the defendants made the 
following statement as to the previous condition of the 
art at the time of tke granting of the so-called Jones 
patent, and the general use of an intermediate reservoir: 

“The petitioner’s witnesses and counsel assert with 
the utmost aggressiveness that the Jones patent, upon 
which this suit is based, is for an invention lying at the 
base of, and practically the key to, an advance in the art 
of making Bessemer steel which they claim to be of al- 
most as much importance as the original invention of 
Sir Henry Bessemer. It is, indeed, this alleged impor- 
tance in the invention in controversy which formed the 
principal basis of the petition for the writ of certiorari 
upon which the case has reached this court. 

“The alleged departure or new development in the 
art of making Bessemer steel is the use in the Bessemer 
converters of molten pig metal drawn from the blast 
furnaces in which it is smelted instead of the use of the 
same pig metal after it has been allowed to cool in pigs 
and remelted in cupola furnaces. 

“The petitioner’s claim is a startling one in view of 
the indisputable facts of the case, because the use of the 
metal direct from the blast furnace was (1) recom- 
mended in Sir Henry Bessemer’s original patent; (2) the 
universal practice from the very inception of the Bes- 
semer process on the Continent of Europe; quite gener- 
ally in use in England beginning with the early 70's, and 
used in this country on a large scale by the Illinois Steel 
Company and this petitioner beginning in 1882. 

“But the petitioner waives aside the proof as to the 
extensive prior use of the so-called direct process, assert- 
ing that it was all very unsatisfactory and of no par- 
ticular advantage over the use of remelted metal until 
Mr. Jones made and introduced his invention at the 
works of the Carnegie Company. The introduction of 
the so-called Jones mixer they tell us gave an impetus 
to the direct process which removed it from a compara- 
tive basis with the so-called indirect process, to wit, the 
use of remelted metal. 

“That the petitioner exaggerates with regard to the 
advantages of the use of direct metal even under pres- 
ent conditions, and that the use of the remelted metal is 
still on a competitive basis with regard to it, is, we think, 
manifest by the fact that remelted metal is still used on 
an enormous scale, not only generally throughout the 
country, but even ia the works of the petitioner and in 
the works of the defepdant company, the petitioner it- 
self making millions of tons (2,000,000 tons at Duquesne 
and 1,696,037 tons at Homestead), extending through a 
period of ten years after the grant of the Jones patent, 
which, on the basis of 65 cents per ton, the advantage 
claimed by petitioner, would have saved Carnegie over 
$2,000,000. 

“It is no doubt true that the use of direct metal in 
connection with an intermediate reservoir is advanta- 
geous over such use without the reservoir, justas this prac- 
tice proved better with cupola metal (Jeans on Steel, page 
368), showing that in the early 70’s the English manufac- 
turers only obtained from 12 to 15 blows or operations 
of the converter in 24 hours, while the American manu- 
facturers who were using the cupola ladle obtained 
about 20 blows. 

“But the petitioner claims that under the direction 
of Captain Jones it was the first to use a large interme- 
diate reservoir to receive metal directly from the blast 
furnaces and furnish a supply to the converters; and it 
is this claim which unquestionably impressed the learned 
Judge of the Circuit Court, and led him to construe the 
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Jones patent with disruptive expansiveness. This pri- 
ority of actual use forms the whole substance of peti- 
tioner’s case. 

“It is not asserted that Jones performed any invent- 
ive act ir conceiving of or erecting an intermediate reser- 
voir, such conception being venerable in the art, as 
shown, for example, in the Deighton English patent and 
Witherow United States patents, the Whitney practice; 
the function of such devices, both as places of storage 
and means of mixing and averaging up the pig metal, 
whether drawn directly from blast furnaces or remelted 
in cupolas, had been carefully studied and formed the 
subject of numerous patents and publications. 

“‘ Oviously, therefore, the only room for invention lay 
in devising a peculiar and novel mode of using the inter- 
mediate reservoir, and the fundamental inquiry in this 
case is, therefore, what is the particular mode of use 
specified and claimed as a new method in the patent in 
suit? 

“ Petitioner’s witnesses and counsel, with constant 
reiteration of the unimportant fact that Jones was the 
first to erect an intermediate vessel for use with blast 
furnaces, described the practice with this reservoir as 
now followed both in petitioner’s great works and those 
of respondent, and claimed that this practice was the 
invention of Jones and covered by the second claim of 
his patent. 

* Respondent’s position is that the modern use of the 
intermediate storage reservoir is utterly different.in the 
most vital particulars from the mode of use described in 
the Jones patent, so different that it is not even sug- 
gested in the specification; that it is absolutely inconsist- 
ent and incompatible with the use described and claimed 
therein; that the modern use, if subsequently patented. 
could not be held to be anticipated by anything described 
in the Jones patent. although it would be anticipated by 
publications prior to the Jones invention. This modern 
use of a reservoir is precisely the thing carefully dis- 
tinguished from the Jones process in the prosecution of 
his application for patent, and in effect disclaimed. 
Further, at the time Captain Jones developed the inven- 
tiop he described and illustrated its true character to 
Mr. Carnegie, called as a witness for petitioner, in such 
way as to clearly mark its absolute difference and incon- 
sistency with the method now used by both parties to 
the case. 

“In fact, the position established by the patent and 
the evidence of the Patent Office correspondence and the 
testimony of Mr. Carnegie, to whom Mr, Jones explained 
his invention, is that the modern and present mode of 
use was not contemplated by Captain Jones when he 
took out his patent and was not then considered by him 
except as a pre-existing method to be discriminated 
against and distinguished. The only alternative to this 
position is the finding that if Captain Jones actually 
contemplated and intended the use of the reservoir as 
it is now used, he deliberately suppressed and concealed 
this idea and intention and certainly if it is not disclosed 
in the patent it cannot be covered by its claims. 

“We deny that our method of using our reservoir in- 
fringes upon the Jones patent, because we admittedly 
do not mix the pig metal in such a way as to produce 
from the reservoir mixed pig metal of substantially uni- 
form character in its non-metallic constituents—viz.. 
silicon and sulphur—and because such admixture of the 
metal as is preduced in our reservoir is only such as is 
recessarily incident to the use of an intermediate reser- 
voir for storing the metal, said reservoir being arranged 
to receive the meial as it is produced from the furnaces 
and to hold it until it is required for the converters. 

“The petitioner claims that we do infringe the patent 
because, while our use of the reservoir admittedly does 
not produce uniform pig metal, it does, to a certain ex- 
tent, prevent sudden variations in the composition of the 
ieetal drawn off for use in the converters, and thus, 
while not producing uniform iron or uniform steel, af- 
fords a guide to the operatives of the converter by which 
they are enabled to carry on the process of Bessemeriz- 
ing with less trouble and less liability to make defective 
batches of steel than would be the case if they were 
using the metal as it came from the furnaces instead of 
after it had been stored in the intermediate reservoir. 
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“ Respondents have shown that the mixing of molten 
metal, either direct from the blast furnaces or remelted in 
cupola furnaces, was a common practice for 40 years 
prior to the Jones invention, and had been fully described 
both as a special means of making the metal uniform 
and incidentally in connection with the storing of metal 
in reservoirs until it was needed for use. The following 
instances are among those proven in the case: 

“At the Whitney Car Wheel Works, Philadelphia, 
commencing in 1847, to get uniformity of composition the 
metal was tapped at intervals from three cupolas into a 
large reservoir, permitted to mix and even up in it, and 
small charges withdrawn to be cast into car wheels, the 
reservoir being maintained at least half full. 

“In Kirk’s ‘Founding of Metals’ is described the use 
of this large ladle or reservoir so arranged that the iron 
ean run into it from the cupola as fast as it is melted 
and mixed therein, the mixed metal being poured into 
smaller ladles and the mixer never emptied. 

“In 1856 the Taberner British patent described the 
use of a number of smail smelting furnaces and the col- 
lection of the molten metal therefrom into a large reser- 
voir, from which the molten metal was drawn for cast- 
ing. This treatment, of course, necessarily included the 
incidental mixing of the metal. 

“ From the beginning of the Bessemer art in America, 
extending back earlier than 1870, every American works 
employed aa intermediate reservoir to receive the metal 
from a number of cupolas and maintain a supply for the 
converters, the ladle holding in some cases two and one- 
half times the converter charge, so that a remainder was 
left after pouring off the charge, and the incoming metal 
mixing with the remainder in the vessel. At Lacka- 
Wanna they used the ladie for both converters and foun- 
dry casting. 

“Blast furnace metal had been used abroad since 
1857 for making Bessemer steel, and as early as 1871, at 
the Terre Noire Works, they mixed it by taking half the 
converter charge from one furnace and half from an- 
other, it being stated that they ‘ always obtain a mixture 
of the metals, and therefore the greatest regularity is 
secured to the rest of the work.’ 

“In 1872 the Deighton English patent described the 
process of the use of a large mixing vessel to receive the 
metal from several blast furnaces and mix it so as to 
obtain a more uniform quality of metal for the con- 
verter, the practice outlined necessarily involving, we 
think we have shown, the maintenance of a remainder 
in the reservoir. 

“The advantage of the use of an intermediate stor- 
ing and mixing reservoir over the cupola ladle reser- 
voir with blast furnace metal to be Bessemerized was 
early recognized both in this country and abroad. For 
example, Mr. Holley in 1877 described their intended use 
atthe Vulcan Works, at St. Louis, and Mr. Snelus in 1878 
described the employment of this ladle to take the metal 
from the blast furnace as being ‘ of considerable impor- 
tance, both for saving time and for facilitating the ad- 
mixture of iron,’ its purpose being ‘to receive the metal 
trom the blast furnace and hold it in readiness so that 
at a moment’s notice you could take your iron into the 
converter and also obtain a better mixture.’ The same 
idea of the use of the reservoir extended throughout the 
report made in 1877 by Mr. Holley to the steel makers in 
America, as hereafter fully discussed. 

“Direct blast furnace metal was first used in this 
country for Bessemerizing in 1882 by the Illinois Steel 
Company, who were quickly followed by the Carnegie 
Company, who continued for five years, handling 940,- 
049 tons. They carried their metal in large ladles to the 
converters, sometimes filling the ladles from two or more 
furnaces. This practice of using direct metal and mix- 
ing it continued with the Lllinois Steel Company until 
1892. 

“The Witherow American patents of 1885 describe and 
claim the use of large reservoirs between the blast fur- 
naces and converters for the specific purpose of storing 
the metal tapped at long intervals from the furnaces and 
supplying the metal at short intervals to the converters. 

“Saving only the short use of the Jones method as 
patented at the Carnegie works, no one in the steel busi- 
ness has ever undertaken to mix the molten metal to a 
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substantially uniform composition, therefore the Jones 
invention as patented, even if it were new, has no place 
in the development of the art of mixing metal as applied 
in steel manufacture, save as an unsuccessful and re- 
jected expedient.” 

The present expectation is that the Court will render 
a decision in this important case, involving both the 
validity of the Jones patent and the extent to which it 
covers modern methods of mixing molten metals, at the 
present term, which will not expire until June 1 next. 
As all the issues involved in the case are pending in this 
action this long standing controversy will thus be finally 
determined. We Bae, 


SE —— 


Pacific Coast News. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., January 21, 1901.—The business 
of the year has opened up auspiciously, especially in the 
line of metals and hardware, for which there has been a 
big demand and which said demand still continues. And 
this despite the fact that January is one of the dull 
months of the year. Of course the outlook at this season 
is determined principally by the weather and the pros- 
pects for the crops. These could hardly be better at 
present writing, although the rains, which at times have 
borne the character of storms, have prevented the sow- 
ing of grain, except on the sandy uplands. One feature 
of the rains of the year is that they have extended to 
Southern as well as Northern California, which is thus 
assured good cereal crops as far as it can be at this time 
of year. The rains, of course, have interfered more or 
less with business. They are now falling heavily, and 
during brief intervals in the past 48 hours have partaken 
of an almost cyclonic character. 

There continues to be great activity in the ship yards, 
foundries and machine shops of the city. The present 
year promises to be the most prosperous that these indus- 
tries have ever witnessed. There are at present em- 
ployed in them, or soon will be, not far from 10,000 men 
and boys, and their products this year will not fall short 
of $10,000,000 in value. Of course, a very great propor- 
tion of this represents shipbuilding, and the greater part 
of that the building of vessels of war for the Govern- 
ment. Most of the materials needed in these various 
factories, foundries and shipyards comes from the East 
by rail, comparatively little arriving by water. The ar- 
rivals of pig iron for the year despite the great activity 
was only 11,739 tons. This was also about the amount of 
the consumption, leaving the stock on hand by the close 
of the year about 3000 tons. The reason for the compara- 
tively small quantity of pig iron used must be looked 
for in the exceptionally good quality of the scrap to be 
had in this market. That used during the year consisted 
largely of snells, cannon balls and cannon, some of the 
latter being almost as good as pig. A great deal of the 
scrap, too, consisted of the disused machinery of the 
Comstock mines, a large proportion of which had been 
made from the Salisbury brand of pig iron. Every va 
riety of pig iron sold in the markets of the world almost 
can be purchased here in San Francisco—about 55 dif- 
ferent descriptions. Hence it is that castings of every 
description and for any purpose can be had in our foun- 
dries. San Francisco is more favored in this respect than 
probably any other American or European city. There 
was considerable English pig iron imported into this 
market, especially during the past six months, but most 
of our supply was American, by sea and rail, very little 
by the latter mode of transportation. About 15,000 tons 
came from the Orient, all of it, however, American pig 
iron that had gone there as ballast. Pig iron in 1900 in 
San Francisco reached the highest price that it had com 
manded during a long series of years. It was held at 
$30 during the first five months of the year, and then 
concurrently with the decline in the East it dropped to 
$25 to $27, which was the price during the remaining 
months of the year. 

In the matter of tin plate, most of the stock on hand 
is held by consumers who buy from the combine as they 
need it. The Eastern tin plate mills have a very good 
market on this coast. Some people here are strongly in 
favor of a reduction in the present tariff. I shall refer 
to this on another occasion. J. 0. B 
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Niagara Falls Power. 


The installation in the second section of the power 
house of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. 
Company has been completed. This power house is 
located at the water’s edge in the gorge, the water sup- 
ply being derived from a surface canal extending from 
the upper river to the edge of the high bank, the water 
being conducted from a forebay to the power house be- 
low by huge penstocks. In the first section of the sta- 
tion there are four turbines made by James Leffel & Co. 
of Springfield, Ohio, and these turbines operate eight 
generators. 

The turbine installation of the second section consists 
of five wheels, three of which were made by R. D. Wood 
& Co. of Philadelphia and two by the I. P. Morris Com- 
pany of the same city. The wheels are arranged in a 
row, the first, fourth and fifth being the R. D. Wood tur- 
bines, and the second and third the I. P. Morris wheels. 
The first wheel is of 3500 horse-power capacity. It is con- 
nected to a 700-kw. alternator generator of Walker make 
and supplies the Buffalo & Niagara Falls Electric Light 
& Power Company. On the other side it has an 875-kw., 
175-volt d. ce. generator of General Electric make, which 
supplies the National Electrolytic Company, manufac- 
turers of chlorate of potash. The second wheel has a 
capacity of 2900 horse-power. On one side it is connect- 
ed to a 1000-kw., 300-volt d. c. machine of General Elec- 
tric make, and this supplies current to the new plant of 
the Acker Process Company, makers of caustic soda and 
bleaching powder. On the opposite side this second 
wheel is connected to a duplicate of the National Elec- 
trolytic Company’s machine above referred to, which 
supplies the same company. Turbine No. 3 operates two 
direct current 1000-kw., 300-volt machines that supply 
current to the Acker Process Company. Wheels No. 4 
and No. 5 operate two generators of 800 kw., 300 volts, 
direct current, of Westinghouse make, which supply 
curent to the lower works of the Pittsburgh Reduction 
Company. 

The third section of this power station has been built 
and is now being prepared for the installation, which is 
to be put in with all possible rapidity. A third new pen- 
stock, 11 feet in diameter, is being built from the station 
to the forebay by Struthers, Wells & Co. of Warren, Pa. 
The water that will flow through this third penstock will 
supply five additional turbines, to be placed over the five 
60-inch valves now in place under the power house floor. 
These five turbines have been ordered from the I. P. 
Morris Company of Philadelphia. Of these five new 
wheels, four of them will be devoted to the operation of 
eight generators of Westinghouse make, and which will 
supply current to the Pittsburgh Reduction Company. 
The fifth wheel will be connected to two 1000-kw. three- 
phase alternating current generators for power purposes, 
the product of which has all been contracted for. 

When this third section has received its installation 
the power house will have been completed in accordance 
with the original plans. It is understood that the Niag- 
ara Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company will then 
direct their attention to the erection of a new power 
house in the gorge, at the water’s edge, a few hundred 
feet below the site of the present station. This will ne- 
cessitate the extension of the canal basin some distance 
to the north of its present northerly end, but the power 
company have ample land space to do this. In order 
that there may be ample water for this extension, the 
company are preparing to widen their canal to the up- 
per river the coming spring. The right of way owned by 
the company along this canal is 100 feet wide, but it is 
only in sections that the canal has been extended to this 
width. Recently the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. 
Company have notified the Erie Railroad to remove their 
long train shed running along the north side of the canal 
between Second and Third streets, in order that the 
waterway may be extended to its full width at that 
point, the width heretofore having been but 70 feet. 
The Erie Railroad have already acted and have taken 
down their shed, having purchased a new depot site a 
block or so to the east. 
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The Mexican Outlook. 


DURANGO, January 24, 1901.—It is a matter for re- 
gret that at a time when business conditions in the 
United States are so prosperous and surplus capital is 
seeking an outlet, reports sentfrom Mexico by ir- 
responsible correspondents should reflect injuriously 
upon this republic’s financial status. It is to be regretted 
trom the point of view of the capitalist who has placed 
his money in Mexican enterprises, of whatever character 
they may be, and also from the standpoint of the pros- 
pective investor, who by such wholly baseless reports 
raay be led to reconsider his decision and thus debar 
himself from participating in a field of investment where- 
in the promise of earning large profits is based upon 
perfectly legitimate indications. 

According to the dispatches sent out, chiefly by cor- 
respondents in border towns, Mexico is suffering from 
an acute monetary stringency which is almost paralyz- 
ing her business activity and whose effects, if a remedy 
is not speedily found, are likely to bring ruin to such 
American investors as have been led to place their 
money in her mines, plantations and manufacturing en- 
terprises. As a fair sample of these reports we quote 
a dispatch of recent date from El Paso, a town surely 
near enough to Mexican territory to justify the expec- 
tation of accuracy in a matter so vital to a nation as the 
condition of its finances. The dispatch says: 

“In spite of the efforts of the Government and banks 
of Mexico to keep down alarm about the financial condi- 
tion of the country, the situation is becoming more 
alarming every day. Since the Guadalajara Bank failed 
for $2,000,000, the alarm has spread over the country 
and silver cannot be had now at any price. The notes of 
many of the banks yet bring silver on demand, but not in 
large quantities, and no loans of consequence are now 
being made.” 

Commenting upon this dispatch the Mexican Herald, 
an able and well informed journal, after administering 
a merited rebuke to the author of the “ scare,” says: 

“There is a tight money market here; the rate of 
discount has been advanced; the cotton textile interest 
is depressed, but general business is going on quite as 
usual. Imports, to repeat what we have already said, 
are keeping up to the standard and the stamp taxes yield 
good returns.” 

As the same journal] points out, the bank to which the 
correspondent refers was a private affair. Its suspension 
no more reflects the national financial condition than 
the failure of a New York or Chicago banking institution 
managed by private individuals would reflect the mone- 
tary status of the United States. 

As an offset to this bank failure and as a better re- 
flex of the conditior. of Mexican business and finance at- 
tention may be called to the recent action of the National 
Bank of Mexico. This institution a little while ago paid 
a dividend of 12% per cent. upon a paid up capital of 
$16,000,000. The total dividend paid by the same bank 
in 1899 was 17 per cent. upon the capital. It is expected 
that the profits of the current year will exceed this hand- 
some figure. 

The management of the nation’s finances is in the 
hands of able men—indeed, the Government presided 
over by General Porfirio Diaz is in all its departments 
a model one, and it may be depended upon to meet and 
overcome any obstacle to the nation’s continued pros- 
perity, even though it be of a more serious nature than 
temporary financial stringency unduly exaggerated by 
enterprising Western “ journalists.” 3. Z. dD. 


_ 
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The Northern Pacific Railroad Company have ordered 
4250 cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, 
for delivery within the next few months. The order 
consists of about 3000 box cars, 800 flat cars and 450 coal 
cars and involves an expenditure of about $3,000,000. 














The Chilian Government has placed a large order of 
steel and fish plates with the Carnegie Steel Company 
and an order for 400 freight cars with another firm. 
Both are subject to the inspection of Price & Virgin 
of Baltimore, Md. 
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The Iron Age Index. 


The Index to the reading matter of Volume LXVI of 
The Iron Age, for July 1 to January 1, 1901, is now from 
the press, and will be mailed to those subscribers of The 
Iron Age who will make application for it. 

In order to relieve those who bind or file The Jron Age 
of the trouble of future applications for the semiannual 
Index, we shall prepare a special list to whom in the 
future the Index will be forwarded without further 
notice. 


Ee 


Rails and Other Rolled Forms. 


The iron industry has been called the jumping jack of 
trade, a term which, while justified to a certain degree, 
has been objected to on the score that it creates the im- 
pression that it is a particularly hazardous and un- 
certain bronch of manufacture. Now, it has always 
been a reproach, leveled by European iron makers at 
the Aierican producers, that they allow such violent 
fluctuations to take place. The fact is forgotten that the 
development of this country has progressed by leaps and 
bounds and that the largest customer of the industry, 
the railroads, have undergone extraordinary vicissitudes. 
That influence is still the dominant one undoubtedly, but 
it is not as generally understood as it ought to be, even 
in the iron trade, that the rapidly fluctuating require- 
ments of that one interest do not as completely sway 
the course of the markets as once they did. As a matter 
of fact, the demand has become much more diversified, 
and for that reason is likely to show much more stability 
than in former years. 

We know of no beter means of illustrating this than 
to compare the annual production of rails with the an- 
nual output of other forms of rolled iron and steel. Be- 


low are the figures: 
Production of 


Production other rolled 
of rails. iron and steel. 

Year. Gross tons. Gross tons. Ratio. 
EE ee 2,732,092 1.72 
ee ar a 2,139,640 3,096,066 1.45 
Ne ees 1,403,700 3,213,649 2.29 
re : 1,519,216 3,723,890 2.45 
i Se ee 1,881,720 4,226,853 2.24 
NS a hha a kid-v'o bed ae iale 1,307,176 4,083,787 3.12 
a tite ates a span e aati 1,551,844 4,613,970 2.97 
eee aha face 1,136,458 3,839,227 3.38 
ie A Ae See 1,021,772 3,766,035 3.75 
RE ee . 1,299,628 4,909,946 4.00 
SAIS, Gs Ca vic arc eee a 1,122,610 4,393,831 3.91 
ae 1,647,892 5,353,836 3.25 
RS in 6a pipiarc. ad abel alae 1,981,241 6,532,129 3.29 
EE ee ee 2,272,700 8,084,697 3.55 


A glance at these columns teaches how extraordinary 
have been the fluctuations in the production of rails. 
From 1887, when it rose above 2,000,000 tons, it dropped 
over 700,000 tons in one year and fell to a little over 
1,000,000 tons in 1894, to approach the 2,000,000-ton mark 
closely in 1898 and pass beyond it, to the maximum, in 
1899. If there be a jumping jack in the trade, surely the 
rail trade is entitled to that distinction. 

The column showing the production of other forms 
of rolled iron and steel exhibits a growth which, while 
not free from extraordinary changes, does, on the whole, 


prove a fairly steady increase. It is due partly, so far 
as the earlier years are concerned, to the driving out of 
foreign iron and steel products from our home markets, 
the last being the tin plate trade, followed in recent 
years by the development of a rapidly growing export 
trade in finished products. But above all it is the resul# 
of a very great expansion in the domestic demand 
created by the substitution of cheap steel for a variety 
of other materials of construction. We need only point 
to the employment of structural shapes and of sheets 
and plates in building operations, and to the more recent 
use of steel in car body construction. 

With the diversification of the industry and with the 
expansion of its markets the iron industry is bound to 
toward steadiness 
in the demand, and it will be helped in that direction 


develop more and more a tendency 
by the principle now so universally being adopted of 
controlling the principal lines from the ore and fuel up 
to the finished product. 


ee ————— 


Conservatism in Stocking Up. 


The rapid and widespread dissemination of commer- 
cial intelligence in these latter days is productive of 
great changes in sentiment within short spaces of time 
over almost the entire country. It takes the news of 
weakness in any manufactured product very few days 
to reach a buyer in an obscure hamlet remote from any 
trade center. Surprise is frequently manifested by 
manufacturers and wholesale merchants at the knowl- 
edge of trade movements and tendencies displayed by 
customers whose location would seem to bar them from 
securing fresh information. Sut so complete are the 
modern agencies for disseminating trade news, and so 
quickly is it placed in the hands of the people that the 
country as a whole is kept well informed on all develop- 
ments. Consequently a wave of timidity among buyers 
can in but a day or two sweep all through commercial 
circles, while at another time all will simultaneously 
be seized with a disposition to anticipate the require- 
ments of the future. It has been said by men of large 
business interests specially entitled to advance informa- 
tion that within 24 to 48 hours all their customers would 
be found in some way to have been advised of any im- 
portant movement, even though far removed from cen- 
ters of population or of .commerce. Under such condi- 
tions it is particularly difficult for those who carry stocks 
of manufactured goods to dispose of a surplus quickly in 
case of a sharp change in market conditions. The ex- 
pected buyer may be found prepared either to insist 
upon much lower prices or to wait until he is sure that 
he is being offered bottom rates. 

This improvement in means of information among 
buyers and consumers is one of the causes of the pre 
vailing disposition of distributers of manufactured goods 
to carry light stocks. They believe it safer to conduct 
business on a comparatively narrow margin of profit 
and forego a possible larger profit in the appreciation of 
values of a large stock. Some years since the hazard 
would have been readily taken under such conditions as 
now exist, as information relative to weakness in prices 
or other unfavorable trade developments was dissem- 
inated so slowly that sufficient time elapsed to make a 
reasonably successful effort to unload. Although the 
prospects at present are bright, and the demand for all 
kinds of manufactured goods is expected to be excep- 
tionally heavy as spring approaches, those who are 
making preparations in the way of increasing stocks are 
comparatively few. In quite a number of branches of 
trade this leads to considerable inconvenience, as good 
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stocks should always be available to meet an occasional 
increase in the demand due to some special cause. But 
neither dealer nor manufacturer is prepared for a sud- 
den expansion in the demand, and long delay ensues in 
waiting for an order to be run through the factory. This 
is annoying, but it will continue either until prices ap- 
pear to be firmly anchored at their present level or de- 
cline to a point from which no further drop will be 
feared. 





The American Steel & Wire Company. 


Under date of January 29 the following circular was 
issued to the stockholders of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, signed by William Edenborn, Alfred Clifford, 
J. W. Gates, Thomas Dolan, John Lambert, I. L. Ell- 
wood and William P. Palmer, the Executive Committee: 

“When we issued to you our first annual statement 
one year ago, the outlook for the immediate future as 
to prices and volume of business warranted the predic- 
tion of a most prosperous year, but much to the disap- 
pointment of all, the volume of business in the first quar- 
ter of the year proved to be only one-half what was an- 
ticipated, and the result was an accumulation of stock 
so heavy that in April it was found necessary to very 
largely reduce our prices and close, for a time, several 
of our mills, that our accumulated stocks might be 
worked off. As our company were then a large buyer of 
both pig iron and billets, we necessarily had on hand 
and under contract a very large tonnage upon which the 
company were obliged to stand a large shrinkage in 
values when ihe price of Bessemer pig iron and of steel 
billets declined fully 50 per cent. 

“ Fortunately the volume of business for the last six 
months gradually increased, and we have been able to 
work off this overstock, and we enter the new year with 
all old stocks cleared away and our order books well 
filled with business at very satisfactory prices. The out- 
look for the coming year is certainly favorable, and as 
prices are now upon a normal level we have no reason 
to fear a repetition of last year’s experiences. 

“We are now producing nearly all of our own re- 
quirements in pig iron and billets, and so are no longer 
subject to fluctuations in the prices of our raw ma- 
terials. 

“Our net profits for the year ending December 31, 
1900, were $7,002,129.14, after marking off for deprecia- 
tion $1,000,000, and expending large sums in maintenance 
and improvements, and marking down all inventories as 
required by the market prices of December 31, 1900. 
While this amount is considerably less than our earn- 
ings for the year ending December 31, 1899, we are in- 
clined to believe that when the changed conditions of the 
market are taken into consideration our stockholders 
will feel well satisfied with the results shown. 

“ As the company are now the owners Of iron ore mines 
on Lake Superior it was deemed necessary by the 
Board of Directors that we also become independent of 
possible freight combinations in transporting ore to our 
furnaces, and looking to this end the directors have 
negotiated for the purchase from the American Steam- 
ship Company of 12 large steel boats of a capacity suf- 
ficient to carry practically all of the ore used by this 
company. This purchase was made by the guarantee on 
the part of the American Steel & Wire Company of 20 
year 5 per cent. sinking fund bonds to the amount of 
$5,630,000 (this being the entire purchase price), secured 
by a mortgage on the boats purchased. Based upon the 
average lake freight rates for the past ten years, we 
predict that this fleet of 12 steamers will earn annually 
at least sufficient to pay the interest upon the bonds and 
provide for a sinking fund sufficient to retire all of these 
bonds before maturity, thus leaving the American Steel 
& Wire Company the owner of the entire fleet, free from 
incumbrance, and without the investment of $1. 

“Since the organization of the company there has 
been expended in the purchase of new property and in 
construction of new works the sum of $13,440,715.76. 

“Finding it unwise and inexpedient to declare divi- 
dends payable a full year in advance, the by-laws of the 
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company have been so amended as to enable the Board of 
Directors to act upon the question of dividends on both 
the preferred and common stocks quarterly, beginning 
next March. 

The circular is accompanied by the following: 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1900. 








ASSETS. 
Real estate, buildings, plant and machinery.... $85,289,766.90 
Investments and advances to subsidiary companies 6,138,616.82 
Bills and accounts receivable............+++++5 5,666,141.47 
SIIEGR oc n9'405 55.0 wes 00see0e re bGavewesne 10,623,079.19 
RD - Sa vacd did onssaddeds tan ereheaweenee sae 2,220,657.57 
DN siwicpwtanbassbine tae eabay area ae te $109,938,261.95 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock: Preferred......... $40,000,000.00 

OE Ce ET 50,000,000.00 
saute ———__ $99,000,000.00 
MOR Ss ic tow etcdsunncss sneer ie 2,766,947.95 
NS IE, BG opin kc én'énceinnne tener ® 3,331,655.13 

Reserves: Depreciation........... $2,000,000.00 

Bad debts, discounts, &c....... 200,000.00 
——————_ 2, 200,000.00 


Profit and loss accourt: 
Balance December 31, 1899..... $10,062,529.73 
Add profit for year 

ending December 
eee $8,002,129.14 
Less depreciation.. 1,000,000.00 


7,002,129.14 
0 ee eee $17,064,658.87 
Deduct dividends paid: 
Preterted ...cccs 2,800,000.00 


DCOMMOM. 2600002 2,625,000.00 
—_——_——_——. $5 425,000.00 
—_——_—————- 11,63 9,658.87 


Se ee ene wer re eer ee $109,938,261.95 

The profits in 1899 were $13,362,530 and $1,200,000 
was written off. In that year the dividends on the com- 
mon stock were $3,500,000 and those on the preferred 
$2,800,000, leaving a surplus of $5,862,530. The bills re- 
ceivable show a decline of $2,581,079, the inventory a de- 
cline of $372,367 and the cash a decline of $1,004,636. 
The accounts payable increased by $1,199,185. 








Large Orders for Coal.—Probably the largest order 
for coal ever taken for shipment through a single pur- 
chaser has just been consummated by the Mononga- 
hela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company of Pitts- 
burgh selling to a New Orleans agent and shipper 200 
coal boats, averaging 25,000 bushels of coal each, and 
which is for export trade. The total amount of 5,000,- 
000 bushels was taken at a price #-cent a bushel higher 
than the average prevailing price last year in the New 
Orleans market. The coal is all to be sent to that point, 
thence to be reshipped on ocean vessels to foreign ports. 
More coal was shipped by the above named concern be- 
tween October 31, 1900, and January 31, 1901, than dur- 
ing all of last year. Export trade is to take a large por- 
tion of this, and in the future is to be more of a feature 
than it has ever been. Agencies are being established in 
the various European cities with this end in view, and 
which are expected to bring large business in the fu- 


ture. 
OOS 


The Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, who 
some time ago took contracts from English competitors 
for 167 pressed steel hopper gondola cars, 60,000 pounds 
capacity each, for the Rand Mines Company, at Cape 
Colony, South Africa, have begun shipment of the fin- 
ished cars to that place. The first consignment of 30 
cars Was sent some days ago; another shipment of 30 
cars Was made on Tuesday, and at the end of this week 
the remaining 107 cars will be sent to Jersey City 
wharfs, awaiting shipment on their long trip to Cape 
Town. The Rand Mines Company originally ordered 
334 steel cars, half this number being given to the 
Pressed Steel Car Company and the other half to an 
English concern. The cars built in F.iisburgh will 
reach their destination far ahead of those built by the 
English firm. The Pittsburgh cars were buiit with such 
dispatch that other business from across the Atlantic is 
expected to follow. 
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Armstrong Bros. Tool Company. 


The Armstrong Bros. Tool Company have found it 
necessary to secure increased manufacturing facilitles 
and have therefore removed from their old location at 
2 Edgewood avenue, Chicago, to the manufacturing 
building at 617 to 621 Austin avenue, Chicago. They 
occupy an entire floor of this building, which gives them 
a space of 75 x 125 feet and permits them to double 
their capacity. They have added to their equipment four 
drill presses, a milling machine and two lathes, and are 
having a special grinder made for grinding cutters. They 
have put in one of the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company’s 
gas furnaces for tempering steel aad are also adding a 
case hardening furnace. Heretofore their case harden- 
ing has been done by outside parties. They have further 
added a band saw and circular saw and will hereafter 
make their own boxes for shipping. They now have an 
equipment comprising altogether 50 pieces of machinery. 

The entire space is devoted to the manufacture of the 
Armstrong tool holders. The company began just ten 
years ago to manufacture their own patent tool holders, 
and for the first five years their progress was very slow, 
so that quite a small number of men was ample to turn 
out enough to meet the requirements of their trade. The 
last five years, however, have been marked with great 
success and their business has in this period increased 
rapidly. They have up to this time sold nearly 300,000 
of these devices and they have gone to all parts of the 
world. They now manufacture about 75 sizes and 
shapes of tool holders and can furnish a tool for almost 
any job of lathe or planer work. The largest turning 
tool they now make takes a %-inch square cutter but 
they are arranging to get out one with an inch cutter. 

The method followed in the manufacture of these 
tools is the employment of a jig for every operation. In 
the manufacture of a tool holder it is obliged to pass 
through the hands of half a dozen workmen. By the old 
method the work was done slowly, and careful adjust- 
ment of tools was always necessary to insure accuracy, 
while each man was obliged to wait for a piece until 
the previous workman had finished what he had to do 
on it. The use of jigs will now enable the work to be 
done rapidly and in greater quantities, insuring abso- 
lute accuracy without waste of time in making adjust- 
ments, and will enable all workmen to be fully employed 
in the different operations and practically on the same 
tool holder. 

Self hardening steel is exclusively used for the cut- 
ters: A special gradeof steel is used for the tool holders, 
which has been adopted after a long course of experi- 
ments with numerous brands, and this steel is guaran- 
teed by the company. The stock of steel is carried in 
systematically arranged racks, so that each size is not 
only by itself but is labeled so that the workman makes 
no mistake in securing the stock he needs. 

The space in the company’s new quarters has been 
divided by partitions into several rooms. In front are 
the offices, through which each employee passes into a 
coat room. Here a separate compartment has been ar- 
ranged for each man, so that he can change his clothing 
when going to work or after quitting. A toilet room ad- 
joins it. The greater part of the space is thrown into 
one large room, containing most of the machinery, stocks 
of raw material, furnace, &c. A large power elevator 
enables all material to be handled in and out economi- 
eally. 

A room has been partitioned off in which special ma- 
chines are kept which have been built by the company 
themselves for certain parts of the work. For instance, 
it is necessary to make square holes in the tool holders 
for insertion of the cutters. These holes are first drilled 
from the solid steel and then squared by the special 
machines. 

A fine tool room has been arranged, which will be 
in charge of a man and a boy. This tool room is fitted 
with the usual racks and shelves and also contains a 
number of drawers in which the finer tools can be kept 
in proper condition. The room further contains a Brown 
& Sharpe cutter grinder, a twist drill grinder, a tool 
makers’ lathe and a universal miller. The man in charge 
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keeps the tools in proper condition while the boy gives 
out the tools as required and keeps the record of them. 
The tool holders used in the shop are carried in this 
room in drawers which are fitted with compartments for 
each part so that when they are called for they can be 
handed out in sets. 

A room is also set off for a stock room. In this a 
stock of completed tool holders is carried to fill orders. 
This is arranged with drawers and racks for the differ- 
ent parts as well as shelves for the finished tool holders, 
which are carried in boxes ready for shipment. 

The company have in late years been unable to keep 
up with their orders, but with their increased facilities 
they expect to be in position to accumulate a fair stock 
of tool holders so that they will be able to make ship- 
ments more promptly. 

The company’s main office is at 106 and 108 West 
Washington street, Chicago. Paul Armstrong is secre- 
tary and has charge of the sales department, H. J. Arm- 
strong is treasurer and business manager and John 
Armstrong is president and superintendent of the fac- 
tory. They have a large European trade which is 
handled through jobbing houses in London, Berlin, Paris 
and Moscow. 





PERSONAL. 


F. J. McIntosh has been appointed superintendent of 
the works of the Seamless Tube Company at Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. McIntosh served his time with Pratt & Whit- 
ney at Hartford, Conn. He was afterward with the 
Pope Tube Company at Garwood, N. J., and when that 
plant was taken over by the Shelby Company, was trans- 
ferred to the Shelby plant at Greenville, Pa. 

George E. McCague of the Carnegie interests of Pitts- 
burgh, has gone to the Bermudas. 

Another benefaction of Andrew Carnegie just re- 
ported is a donation of $20,000 for the erection of a li- 
brary building for the Tuskegee Institute of Tuskegee, 
Ala., of which Booker T. Washington is the head. 

J. C. O’Donnell of Pittsburgh has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the National Steel Company’s furnace 
at Niles, Ohio. 

Cyrus Elder, solicitor for the Cambria Iron Company 
for more than 30 years and for the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany since their organization about two years ago, has 
resigned owing to ill health, and has been succeeded by 
H. S. Endsley, who has been Mr. Elder’s assistant since 
1892. 

C. T. Schoen has resigned as president of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company and become chairman of the board 
of directors of the company. He is succeeded in the 
presidency by F. N. Hoffstot, former chairman of the 
board. 

J. C. Winther of Boston, Mass., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chapman Valve Mfg. Company’s 
works at Indian Orchard, Mass., to succeed Lorin Al- 
drich, resigned. 

Leonard Ames, Jr., for 25 years head of the Ames 
Iron Works, Oswego, N. Y., has retired from business. 

H. B. Utley has resigned his position as general su- 
perintendent of the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company, Chicago. 

J. G. McRoberts, formerly superintendent of the 
American Steel Foundry Company, Granite City, Ill, has 
taken service in the same capacity with the Shickle, Har- 
rison & Howard Iron Company, East St. Louis, Il. 

Lieutenant Harold H. Eames, who was long con- 
nected with the Pope Mfg. Company of Hartford, and 
with the Electric Vehicle Company, has become a mem- 
ber of the administrative staff of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company of Pittsburgh. 

J. M. Van Harlingen, lately connected with the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company at Chicago, and formerly 
identified with the Ohio Steel Company, and later with 
the National Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been engaged to travel for the American Steel Hoop 
Company under the direction of Samuel Siddall, district 
sales agent at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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J. B. Wikoff has been appointed general manager of 
the plant of the American Sheet Steel Company at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 

B. F. Jones, Sr., and B. F. Jones, Jr., of Jones & 
Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburgh, have gone to Florida for 
an extended stay. 

George C. Smith, general manager of St. Louis-Evans- 
ville lines of the Southwestern Railway System, has re- 
signed and will go to Pittsburgh to accept the position 
of vice-preSident of the Security Investment Company, 
of which George Westinghouse is president. 

N. 8. Sellers of La Porte, Ind., has been elected treas- 
urer and general manager of the National Machine Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio. 

David E. Park, the well-known steel manufacturer 
ef Pittsburgh, has been elected second vice-president of 
the People’s National Bank, in that city. 

Thomas Hanley has been appointed superintendent 
of the Indiana plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at Muncie, Ind. 

William 8. Accles, manager of the English branch of 
the Niles Tool Works Company, is in this country mak- 
ing a short visit. 

Taking effect February 1, Frank L. Clark, general 
manager of all the mills of the American Steel Hoop 
Company, with headquarters in the Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh, will remove to New York City, where he will 
be in closer touch with the executive officials of the con- 
eern. Mr. Clark will still retain the title of general man- 
ager. Walter Jenkins, formerly of the La Belle Steel 
Company, a constituent interest of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, has been appointed general super- 
intendent of all the mills of the American Steel Hoop 
Company. with headquarters in the Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh. This is a new title, created by reason of 
Mr. Clark’s going to New York. 

od 





Bessemer Coke Company.—At the annual meeting of 
the Bessemer Coke Company, Pittsburgh, held last week, 
the following directors were elected: W. Y. Humphreys, 
Joshua W. Rhodes, Hermon Griffin, William Harris, R. 
L. Martin, Dallas C. Byers and Hiram Harris. Officials 
were elected as follows: W. Y. Humphreys, president; 
Joshua W. Rhodes, vice-president; Hermon Griffin, treas 
urer; William Harris, secretary, and R. L. Martin, gen- 
eral manager. 

ee ee 

The Schenley Estate announces that it will build a 
large warehouse on Penn and Third avenue, Pittsburgh. 
The building will be of very large dimensions and when 
completed will be occupied by Follansbee Brothers Com- 
pany, tin plate and sheet iron, whose offices and ware- 
houses are now located on Second avenue, Pittsburgh. 
The building will be about three stories high and will 
have two railroad switches entering it on the ground 
floor. Material will be thus received and shipped in car- 
loads on their own tracks. 


The Naval Board appointed to decide on the desirabil- 
ity of purchasing from Spain the large floating drydock 
in Havana Harbor have reported that to place the dock 
in thorough repair and prepare it for a voyage would 
eost over $500,000, and that a new dock could be built at 
a figure no greater. Rear Admiral Endicott, chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, has recommended that, as 
there is no present necessity for the acquisition by the 
Government of such a dock, the tender of the Spanish 
Government to the United States shall not be accepted. 
Secretary Long has approved this recommendation. 


The National Rolled Steel Car Company have been 
incorporated under the laws of West Virginia, with a re- 
ported paid up capital of $600,000, which, it is claimed, 
will be increased to several inillions. The concern pro- 
poses to build a plant in the Pittsburgh district for the 
manufacture of rolled steel railroad box cars, gondolas 
and car trucks under patents owned by C. N. Carnahan. 

The Erie & Pittsburgh Railroad is to be double 
tracked between Sharon and New Castle, Pa. 
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Exports of Iron, Steel, Metals and 
Machinery in 1900. 


The Bureau of Statistics has just issued the Decem- 
ber report of imports and exports, so that it is possible 
now to present final figures as to the export movement 
of iron, steel, metals and machinery. 

For all the articles classified under iron and steel, to 
which reference will be made in detail, the value of ex- 
ports was as follows, exclusive of iron ore: 


l'otal Exports of Iron and Steel. 


Re et ae e308 gee a be SOR Ge eng en $82,771,550 
EO ee ar RS ry nO I Re EE PEE 105,690,047 
1900 Facieiatalie inte ae hoe naan ta S's ae 129,633,480 


Turning to those articles for which quantities are 
given, we have the following figures: 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 


1898. 1899. 1900. 

Iron ore, gross toms........... 31,579 40,665 51,460 
Ferromanganese, gross tons.... 3,700 13 32 
Pie 1000. S0068 CORE... ccc scss 249,357 228,665 286,783 
Scrap, gross tons............ 73,845 76,633 47,283 
Bar trem, met COMB. .6 sc cccsess 17,923 12,206 14,879 
Wire rods, met COMB... .cccecees 20,731 19,031 11,930 
All other bars or rods, net tons. 27,782 34,080 91,130 
Billets and blooms, gross tons.. 28,600 25,487 107,476 
Hoop, band and scroll, net tons. 1,785 3,213 3,389 
Iron rails, gross toms.......... $,311 6,442 5,374 
Steel rails, gross toms......... 293,592 271,272 356,245 
Iron plates, net toms.......... 5,002 6,940 10,451 
Steel plates, net toms......... 30,324 56,711 51,020 
eh NR HOOE CONN. osc sc vc ascs 52 149 306 
Structural iron and steel, gross 

NR Ee ei ais tas ee aie wines 34.0388 54,244 67,714 
Eee ee 83,626 130,275 87,376 
Cut matis, met tome. ........ »- 17,624 11,171 12,502 
Wire nails, net toms.......... 15,359 37,539 30,693 
All other nails, including tacks, 

WE INS oo «Aa dni ks ee oe 2,345 2,350 2,024 


Really notable increases during 1900 over previous 
years are shown by the exports of pig iron; by “all 
other bars or rods,’ which we take it include sheet and 
tin plate bars; billets, which went beyond 100,000 tons; 
steel rails and structural material. One surprising fact 
developed by the tables is that the export of steel 
plates was somewhat smaller in 1900 than it was in 
1899. The falling off in the export of wire products, 
rods, wire and nails is somewhat significant. 

The following table summarizes the figures for which 
only values are given. It includes iron products, ma- 
chinery and hardware: 


Exports of Iron and Steel Products. 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
ee ere $124,069 “$163,323 $172,153 
Castings, not elsewhere speci 

_ AS A a eee 780,830 1,348,746 1,498,985 
Pipes and fittings.......... 4,595,451 6,763,396 5,994,521 
Stoves and ranges......... 449,007 524,324 566,978 
PTT OTe Ea Cn Te ee re ee *860,622 
Electrical machinery:....... 2,523,644 3,145,838 5,286,224 
re 182,832 475,952 
Metal working machines.... 5,741,750 6,840,924 6,210,594 
goo ee 843,688 1,037,644 1,295,379 
Pumps and pumping mach'ry. 2,300,811 3,016,645 2,750,312 
Shoe machinery............ 939,671 961,736 1,028,257 
Pe NN. 6% bins hao 0 6,588 21,848 24,625 
OO ee ree 5,190,782 4,767,850 4,468,527 
Stationary engines......... 352,668 494,939 873,509 
Boilers and parts of engines. 1,145,508 1,439,363 1,855,398 
EE fos Daa ene Kb ates oie xa 106,085 164,710 121,657 
Scales and balances......... 328,940 487,113 543,553 
Locks, hinges and builders’ 

ee 4,308,799 5,464,913 6,067,658 
DE cia ctothnendniness eos s 232,095 231,837 311,317 
Tools, not elsewhere specified 2,404,327 3,246,782 3,403,427 
pe, ee a ee ee 31,251 68,156 54,862 
All other cutlery.......... 641,005 892,620 1,424,630 
Sewing machines........... 3,062,471 4,103,828 4,510,220 
Typewriting machines...... 2,077,250 2,776,363 2,736,435 
All other machinery........ 16,413,893 19,721,191 23,852,046 
All other manufactures of 

Oe EO eee 9,933,992 12,058,880 16,509,375 


*Not separately stated until July 1, 1900. 

This on the whole is an exceedingly satisfactory 
exhibit. It is a pity that the quantities for some of the 
items are not reported, this being notably the case for 
pipes and fittings. In fact, it is not quite sure, whether 
east and wrought pipe are not jumbled together in this 
one item. The decline in 1900 as compared with 1899 
is somewhat surprising. In metal working machinery 
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the adverse conditions began to tell in 1900, and the 
same is true of pumps. The increase in electrical ma- 
chinery is very marked, and satisfactory progress has 
been made in engines, while locomotives show a mod- 
erate decline. 

Among the miscellaneous exports we find the follow- 
ing: 

Exports of Miscellaneous Articles. 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
Agricultural implements... .$9,073,384 $13,594,524 $15,979,909 
Aluminum and manufactures 239,997 291,515 281,821 
I a as cei ccna es 146,632 214,375 594,237 


Cycles and parts........... 7,092,197 4,820,284 3,061,061 
RE oe ee 2,063,509 2,581,357 4,563,078 
Clocks and watches........ 1,868,979 1,850,641 2,104,319 
Copper, manufactures....... 1,190,939 1,852,499 2,257,563 


1,607,072 2,068,072 
1,302,420 2,052,989 


Brass and manufactures.... 1,237,027 
Copper sulphate............ 466,244 


Belting, hose and packing...Not reported 279,069 528,382 
UNO GE GENES i. cv ecciccavsss 252,194 366,598 496,380 
a re eee 410,803 493,528 518,988 
Tin, manufactures.......... 281,794 401,217 467,332 


These figures throughout show satisfactory progress. 

The coal exports increased from 4,503,405 tons in 
1898 to 5,752,150 tons in 1899, and to 7,917,319 tons in 
1900. The coke exports were 199,562 tons in 1898, 280,- 
196 tons in 1899 and 376,999 tons in 1900. 

The exports of metals are exhibited in the following 
table: 

Exports of Metals 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
DCONOer OF0, TOME. <0 06:0%00 9,343 3,747 10,007 
Copper ingots, net tons..... 145,978 143,413 169,061 
SE, MS CS ons. on ae 59 47 997 
ee 265,062 314,348 363,600 
Nickel, oxide and matte, 
RN ais Se acti ied fade nee a 5,657,618 5,004,377 5,870,206 
NS ee 10,520 24,197 37,555 
Spelter, net tons........... 10,499 6,755 22,410 


Considerable development has therefore taken place 
in this branch also. 
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The Carnegie Arrangements, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 30, 1901.—While not of- 
ficially confirmed the belief is very general in iron circles 
here that an arrangement has been made between the 
Carpvegie Steel Company and the American Sheet Steel 
Company by which the Carnegie Company will furnish 
a large tonnage of sheet bars to the American Sheet Steel 
Company for the next five years, and will not build the 
proposed sheet plant at Duquesne. 

It is also probable that an arrangement will be con- 
summated this week between the National Tube Com- 
pany and the Carnegie Steel Company by which the lat- 
ter concern will abandon the building of the proposed 
tube mill at Conneaut. It is understood the Carnegie 
Company will furnish a large tonnage of plates to the 
National Tube Company for a period of three or five 
years or longer. 

The report is generally credited here that Andrew 
Carnegie, provided satisfactory arrangements can be 
made, will retire from the head of the Carnegie Steel 
Company and will devote his time and fortune to the 
furtherance of philanthropic plans. It is certain that 
overtures have been made to Mr. Carnegie through the 
J. P. Morgan interests to buy his holdings in the Car- 
negie Steel Company. 


NEw YORK, January 30, 1901.—The highest officials in 
the American Sheet Steel Company deny that any ar- 
rangement has yet been made with the Carnegie Steel 
Company. The relations between the two concerns are 
pronounced amicable, and the sheet company are now 
receiving, as they did before the consolidation, steel ingots 
from the Carnegie Steel Company for one of their most 
important plants. 

No official statement has been made by any of the 
officers of the National Tube Company in this city. 

In the very best informed circles here it is accepted 
as a fact that Mr. Carnegie has been asked to name a 
price for his interest. The figure asked by him is stated 
to have been so large that it was regarded as being out of 
the question to negotiate on such a basis. 
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The Compression of Fluid [letals. 


BY A, E. FAY. 

Several years ago Wm. H. Wood wrote to The Iron 
ige (September 20, 1894), taking exceptions to a state- 
ment of R. H. Tweddell, “that Sir Joseph Whitworth 
was the first gentleman to conceive the idea of the com- 
pression of fluid metals,” claiming the distinction for 
his father, James Wood, who in 1856 completed a screw 
press for compressing copper in a fluid state for mak- 
ing hollow rollers for calico printing, thus according to 
his son being the first to conceive the idea and to put it 
into practice. In view of this statement, which has not 
been denied, and of the general impression that Besse- 
mer was the first to suggest this idea, which he did in 
1856, it may be of some interest to trace the early his- 
tory of this important invention. 

The compression of molten lead for tea leads by the 
Chinese, which was described in Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, published in 1834, the forcing of molten 
metal into molds under pressure by means of a pump 
in type casting machines, first suggested by Wm. 
Church in 1822, and Eberhardt’s method of compress 
ing molten metal in the molds by centrifugal force, pat- 
ented in 1809, may all be dismissed as having no prac- 
tical bearing on the subject. But in any event the credit 
for doing all that has been claimed for Wood, and a lit- 
tle more, belongs to a Lancaster mechanic named James 
Hollingrake, whose invention preceded Wood’s by near- 
ly 40 years. In his patent of 1818 he says: “ My inven- 
tion consists in casting rollers for calico printing either 
hollow or solid, of copper or other metal, with greater 
soundness and closeness of texture than the rollers 
hitherto made for that purpose. The copper may be 
melted in any suitable crucible, and a sufficient quan- 
tity for the casting of the roller poured into a proper 
mold, and while it is in the mold in a fluid or soft state 
I employ a sudden and adequate pressure upon the top 
of such metal sufficient to compress the whole body or 
column into a much shorter length than its natural grav- 
itation and contraction in the act of cooling would 
produce. Any adequate weight simply pressing on the 
top of the fluid metal while it is in the mold or any of 
the well-known mechanical powers will produce suffi- 
cient pressure for my purpose.” In the next year he 
took out a second patent for “ Casting Metallic Sub- 
stances,” in which he described the use of a mold hav- 
ing movable pistons at the top and bottom, either or 
both of which was to be forced inwardly by “ any of 
the well-known mechanical powers, the screw, the 
wedge, the lever, the rack and pinion, the hydromechan- 
ical press, or simple weights.’”’ According to HEngineer- 
ing, this process was in regular use at the Broughton 
Copper Works of Manchester for many years, beginning 
some time in the 40’s. 

Although Hollingrake’s second patent was not lim- 
ited to any metal, it was probably not intended nor 
used for any but copper or the softer metals, and the 
first suggestion for compressing molten steel seems to 
have been made in 1844 by Wm. L. Sargant of Birming- 
ham, who patented an impossible device in which the 
metal was supposed to be compressed by a weight fall- 
ing onto the surface of the metal as soon as it was 
poured, the steel then being left to cool under the pres- 
sure of the weight. Before Wood also came Naysmith 
and Barton in 1850, and Poole in 1853, who compressed 
copper for printing rollers, by a steam hammer and 
wedges respectively, and Everitt patented the same thing 
again in 1857. 

In view of these facts it would seem that Bessemer’s 
suggestion of compressing steel by the hydraulic press 
could not rank with his other great ideas in point of 
originality. He was, however, the first to suggest the 
application of pneumatic pressure directly on the sur- 
face of molten metal, an idea which has been attractive 
to several later inventors. 

The names of Rowan (1862) and Jackson (1863) pre- 
ceded Whitworth’s in the idea of the hydraulic com- 
pression of molten steel, for the first patent of the lat- 
ter is dated 1865. He seems also to have been preceded 
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in the practical application of the process on a large 
scale by Rerollier, Bietrix & Co., who adopted it at St. 
Etienne in 1867. The first American to enter this field 
was John Blake Tarr, at that time of Chicago, who 
brought out his first invention in 1866 and continued to 
apply for patents at short intervals for ten years. He 
at first used screw presses, but adopted hydraulic ones 
later. Most of his inventions were especially adapted 
for the manufacture of car wheels. 

The mechanical presses of Whitworth, Daelen, Gled- 
hill, Larroff, Webb, Hinsdale, Billings, &c., for large 
work in steel and copper, and that of Smith for small 
delicate castings in aluminum, bronze, &c., need no de- 
scription at this time, and the same may be said of the 
pneumatic processes of Krupp, Jones, Rives, Henderson, 
and others, but some of the later improvements may not 
be so well known. 

John Illingworth of Newark, N. J., has recently in- 
vented an ingot casting machine in which a series of 
rectanguar molds is placed in a horizontal hydraulic 
press. Each mold has a movable side wall, which is 
moved back after casting and a wedge inserted between 
it and the ingot. Then the press is worked to force these 
movable sides forward together to compress the ingots. 
J. A. Potter’s improved method o* casting ordnance 
consists in keeping the central end portions hot by 
means of a non-conducting coating on the presser head 
during the preliminary compression, and then further 
compressing this central portion alone. Two devices for 
compressing the softer metals have recently been in- 
vented by Charles Grasser and Edward Hett. M. Henri 
Harmet’s system of “drawing” ingots in the mold, 
which is in use at St. Etienne, is the latest advance in 
this art. 
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Industrial Notes from Chester, Pa. 


CHESTER, Pa., January 29, 1900.—Since the death of 
the late Capt. William S. McManus there has been con- 
siderable speculation in business circles as to what will 
become of the proposed Keystone Tube Company, which 
Mr. McManus and some of the men from the South 
Chester Tube Company were organizing. The Key- 
stone Company were incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey, on September 1, 1900, with W. S. McManus, 
president; Joseph M. Bell, mechanical engineer; John A. 
Hock, manager, and Henry Hock, foreman. 

It is known that under the directorship of Captain 
McManus there had been rapid advances made 
toward getting the plans of the corporation in such shape 
that building operations could be started, and it was 
rapidly nearing that state of affairs when the organizer 
of the company and the promoter of the plans was called 
away by the hand of death. 

John A. Hock, superintendent of the proposed new 
plant, was seen this week by a correspondent of The 
Iron Age and asked what would be the status of the 
new company now that the president is dead. He said 
“there was not much to say, as there had been no meet- 
ing of the people interested in the venture and there 
would not be for some days. He could not see why 
there should be any hesitation in the work, as the money 
had been subscribed and much of the work has been 
done in the drawing department. The officers have 
been looking around for some time to get a river front 
property suitable for their purposes, and they have op- 
tions on several, but there has been no purchase made.” 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Seuth 
Chester Tube Company will be held at the Philadelphia 
office, 431 Chestnut street, on Wednesday at noon, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1901. 

Robert Wetherill & Co. have decided to make an en- 
largement and some important changes to the machine 
shop at Sixth and Upland streets. 

The extensive improvements which are being made 
at the Solid Steel Casting Works are rapidly nearing 
completion. Conditions have been favorable for the me- 
chanics to continue the operations without a hitch, and 
in a short time the company will have the use of the 
increased space in their foundry. The structural iron 
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work has already been completed, and the roof is now 
being put on the brick addition to the buildings. 


MANUFACTURING. 





Iron and Steel, 


F. R. Dravo & Company, Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, are con- 
sulting engineers for the new buildings to be erected by James 
McKay & Company, chain manufacturers at McKee’s Rocks, 
Pittsburgh. The buildings will be erected by the American 
Bridge Company, as statec in these columns some time since. 
The buildings will be one-story high, and one will be 270 x 40 
feet, another 210 x 65 feet and the third 60 x 40 feet. In addi- 
tion, there will be an engine and boiler house 90 x 38 feet. 


The National Tube Company of Pittsburgh filled an order re- 
cently for 15 miles of 6-inch pipe in a very short time. The 
pipe was destined for Beaumont, Texas, and was first shipped 
to Cincinnati and then transferred to the Queen & Crescent 
route, and on a specially fast schedule was hurried to New Or- 
leans. The shortest route to the new oil field in Texas is via 
Cincinnati and New Orleans. 


The National Steel Company will make some extensive im- 
provements at the Ohio Works, at Youngstown, Ohio. The rail 
mill will be extended 100 feet, and new drill or straightening 
presses will be added. The American Bridge Company have 
been given a contract for the extension to the buildings, while 
the Lloyd Booth Company, at Youngstown, have been given 
the contract for the beds and transfer tables. 

Spang, Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, of Pittsburgh, oper- 
ating the Etna Iron & Tube Works, at Etna, have formed the 
Fayette Coal Company, with a nominal capital of $1000. It is 
intended to develop a tract of 700 acres of coal land at Nobles- 
town, Pa., the product to be shipped to the mills at Etna. The 
incorporators of the new company are Henry Chalfant, Geo. A. 
Chalfant, C. C. Chalfant, C. C. Henderson and C. W. Hanford. 


An accident occurred last week at one of the Bellaire furnaces 
of the National Steel Company, at Bellaire, Ohio. One man 
was killed and several others seriously injured. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Youngs- 
town Iron & Steel Roofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, held last 
week, the capital stock was increased from $25,000 to $300,000. 
It will be recalled that this concern propose to build in the 
Youngstown district a four-mill sheet and galvanizing plant. 
The additional capital will be used for the building of this mill. 

As yet no site has been selected for the new plant of the 
Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company of Youngstown, Ohio. 
The directors of this new concern met the other day and heard 
reports from the committee on the matter of a site for the new 
mill. Now that Geo. D. Wick, president of the company, has 
returned from Europe it is probable that a site for the new 
plant will be selected at a very early date. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company will commence the build- 
ing about March 15 of two new guide mills and continuous hoop 
mill at the Brown Bonnell Works, Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Monongahela Works of the American ‘Tin Plate Company 
on the South Side, Pittsburgh, started up on Monday, January 
28, after being idle some months. 


No. 3 furnace of the Eliza group of Jones & Laughlins, 
Limited, at Pittsburgh, has been started up. This is an entirely 
new stack, making three that this firm have in operation at this 
plant. Each of these stacks will turn out from 600 to 700 tons 
of metal per day. Work on the building of the fourth stack is 
being pushed, and it is expected to be ready for blast some time 
in the summer. The completion of these four furnaces, to- 
gether with Soho in Pittsburgh will give Jones & Laughlins, 
Limited, a daily output of pig iron ranging from 2700 to 3000 
tons. 


Lindsey Kelly, Ironton, Ohio, has purchased Centre Furnace 
from Mrs. Lindsey Kelly for $30,000. Preparations are now 
under way for putting the furnace in blast, and under Mr. 
Kelly’s management 100 tons of charcoal tron will be produced 
per week. Tice Ridenour will be assistant manager. 


The Sharon Steel Company and the Beechwood Improvement 
Company of Sharon, Pa., have made an agreement to build 400 
houses at South Sharon to provide homes for the workmen em- 
ployed in the new mills. It is estimated that fully 2000 more 
houses will be needed when the large mills at Sharon are started. 

James A. Campbell, trustee for the creditors of the Contl- 
nental Iron Company, at Niles, Ohio, and Wheatland, Pa., has 
been granted authority by the courts to sell the plant at Niles, 
Ohio, for $35,000 and the personal property for $90,000. A 
part of.the Wheatland mill was started up on Monday, January 
28, on single turn, three heating furnaces being started. It is 
probable some of the puddling furnaces will be lighted this week. 

The Columbus Chain Company, Columbus, Ohio, in order to 
keep pace with their increasing business, have decided to enlarge 
their plant in the South End by 15 fires, giving employment to 
25 more men. The present plant operates 45 fires. They expect 
to have the addition completed within the next 30 days. 


The Marting Iron & Steel Company, Ironton, Ohio, have 
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elected the following directors: H. A. Marting, A. H. Mittendorf, 
W. A. Murdock, E. J. Bird, Jr., J. H. King, C. B. Fowler and 
T. J. Gilbert. The officers will be: President, H. A. Marting; 
vice-president, C. B. Fowler, and treasurer T. J. Gilbert. 

The rolling mill of the Ohio Rolling Mill Company, Findlay, 
Ohio, manufacturers of bar iron, will be enlarged in the spring 
by the addition of another train of rolls. This will necessitate 
the installing of another engine also to furnish power. 


The Spearman Iron Company, operating Spearman Furnace, 
at Sharpsville, Pa., have elected the following directors: J. J. 
Spearman, H. H. Henderson, Jos. Foraker, John Phillips and 
Miss Alice Pierce. J. J. Spearman is president of the company, 
and M. A. Hanna of Cleveland has sold his interest in the con- 
cern. 


On Saturday evening, January 26, the Monongahela furnaces 
of the National Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa., blew in their 
A Furnace, it having been out since September 19, 1900. The 
furnace has been completely remodeled, being made 10 feet 
higher and a skip hoist substituted for the old straight lift. 
The furnace was lighted by little Louise Allderdice, daughter of 
General Manager Taylor Allderdice of the McKeesport branch of 
the National Tube Company. 

The new shafting works of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at the Mahoning Valley plant, at Youngstown, Ohio, were 
started up last week. 

The Youngstown Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, are 
having installed at their blast furnace a Weiss condenser which 
is being built by the Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, 
Philadelpbia. 

The rod, wire and wire nail mills of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, at New Castle, Pa., will probably be started up 
this week. This is a very large plant, the nail mills having a 


capacity of about 3000 kegs per day. The plant has been idle 
since last April. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Cumberland Iron 
& Steei Shafting Company, at Cumberland, Md., it was decided 
to change the corporate name to the Cumberland Steel Company. 
The business will be carried on as heretofore, at the same loca- 
tion and with the same officers and employees; the only change 
wi!l be in the name. 
Machinery. 


The Cooper Machine Company, engineers, founders and ma- 
chinists, Saltsburg, Pa., are running their works to full capacity 
and have a large number of orders on hand. This concern build 
power plants, gas and gasoline engines, friction clutches, and 
also take contracts for general and special machinery castings 
in iron, brass and bronze. 


The Lidvina Multi-Expansion Motor Company, Princeton, 


Ind., who recently incorporated, are putting their new motor on 
the market. 


P. Hollingsworth Morris, Philadelphia, Pa., reports a very 
active condition of business. Among orders on hand may be 
mentioned one D'Auria high duty compound 100 horse-power 
pump of 1,000,000 gallons capacity, to work against 360 feet 
of water. This pump will shortly be shipped to Havana, Cuba. 
Another, of 3,500,000, gallons capacity, is building for the Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Washington, D. C., and two of smaller 
capacity are in course of erection for Rittenhouse & Miller, 
Camden, N. J., to whom 25 extractors have also been recently 
delivered. Inquiries with P. H. Morris have been of good vol- 
ume, and the prospects for continued activity are bright. 

The Diamond Drill & Machine Company, Birdsboro, Pa., 
manufacturers of machinery and iron castings, have closed con- 
tracts for a number of tin plate mills, squaring and doubling 
shears with the Sharon Tin Plate Company, Allegheny Steel & 
Iron Company, and the Niles Iron & Sheet Company, and are 
enlarging their machine shop, as they have numerous other con- 
tracts in view. 

The Brown Car Wheel Works, at East Buffalo, N. Y., are be- 
ing rushed with orders, and to accommodate the increase of 
trade another addition to their foundry is being made. 


The Norwood Engineering Company, Florence, Mass., pattern 
makers and foundry and generai machine work, are building an 
extension to their machine shop of about 100 feet and an addi- 
tion to their foundry. 


The Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., are putting 
in an 800 horse-power engine and a direct connected 500-kw. 
generator; they are also putting in a 300-kw. generator to be 
attached to their present engine. This power will be used for 
electric railroad, lighting, and various motors about the shop. 


The Thomas Iron Works, Berkeley, Va., builders and repair- 
ers of machinery, have incorporated and succeeded to the busi- 
ness formerly known as Boyd's Machine Works. The company 
are moving into their new plant and expect to be ready for 
business about February 15. The following are the officers: 
Herbert Roberts, president; Cornelius Thomas, vice-president : 
R. E. Crump, secretary and treasurer; Geo. M. Turner, manager. 


The Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., engineers, foun- 
ders and machinists, are about to extend their machine shop 
and foundry. The two buildings will be practically duplicates 
of each other, 200 x 125 feet, of steel construction, with gravel 
roof and side walls of brick. Each will be provided with a 35- 
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ton electric traveling crane, together with the necessary heat- 
ing apparatus and sprinkler equipment. A new 72-inch cupola 
will be installed in the foundry, and the electrical equipment of 
the plant increased by the addition of a 150-kw. generator and 
engine. It is also proposed to increase the main driving power 
by tke addition of a 28 x 48 inch Corliss engine. Bids for the 
construction and equipment are now being considered. 

Geo. J. Humbert and Edward W. Boyd have been appointed 
receivers of the Baldwin Automobile Mfg. Company, Connells- 
ville, Pa. A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the 
company, and the receivers at once presented a petition asking 
that they be authorized to continue to operate the works, as 
there is a large amount of unfinished work and material on 
hand. Permission was given to operate it for 90 days. The 
assets of the company consist of unincumbered real estate val- 
ued at $40,000; real estate worth $10,000, on which there is a 
mortgage for $6,500; stock and material on hand, $40,000; 
tools and machinery, $47,000. 

The Mahoning Foundry & Machine Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, have selected a site for the new plant which they will 


build in the spring. The building will be of steel. 
It is the intention of the company to install two 
cupolas, one large and one small, in the foundry. A 


25-ton electric traveling crane and a 5-ton auxiliary hoist will 
be placed in the machine shop, with a 47-inch planer, 24-inch 
planer, 86-inch engine lathe, milling machine and key-seater, 
with the machinery equipment in the present plant. The com- 
pany are considering the question of using gas engines instead of 
steam in both foundry and machine shops. If gas engines are 
decided upon an engine of 100 horse-power will be bought. All 
the machinery is to be electrically driven. 

The foundry department of the Union Foundry & Machine 
Company, South Side, Pittsburgh, was destroyed by fire last 
week. The firm advise us that the delay in filling contracts will 
be very slight, and they will rebuild the foundry on a larger 
scale as fast as possible. 

The Lewis Foundry & Machine: Company, whose plant is 
located on the South Side, Pittsburgh, have broken ground for 
a new plant at Coraopolis, on the Pittsburgh & Lake Brie Rail- 
road, about 10 miles out of the city. Contracts for the plant and 
most of the machinery have been awarded. 


The new firm of Ragatz & Scharttgen, Dubuque, Iowa, have 
built a machine shop on Washington street, which they are 
equipping with machinery and tools of the latest design for ma- 
chine repairs. 

The Mexican National Machine Works, Laredo, Texas, have 
installed in their plant a new steam hammer with a 4000-pound 
stroke. 

The Trees Engine & Machine Company, Greenfield, Ind., man- 
ufacturers of gas and gasoline engines, pumps and regulators, 
are erecting a factory, 100 x 60 feet, which they expect to have 
in operation by March 1. The officers of the company are . i. 
New, president; L. J. Trees, general superintendent ; BW. 
Cline, secretary and treasurer. 


The Hartford Machine Screw Company, Hartford, Conn., 
have acquired from Geo, L. Mason of Warehouse Point the pat- 
ent rights in a turret lock for screw machines. 


The Greene Mfg. Company, 300 Oakland street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturers of kindling wood machinery, have incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. The new company or- 
ganized to take over the business formerly carried on by M. C. 
Greene, who retires from active management. 

The Des Moines Gas Engine Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
who for several years have operated a factory at Jefferson, have 
incorporated with a paid in capital of $10,000. They have 
leased the building at 307-311 East First street, which they are 
fitting up for the building of gas engines. 

The William A. Harris Steam Engine Company, Providence, 
R. I., manufacturers of the Harris-Corliss engines, have re- 
organized and the plant has been conveyed to them by the as- 
signees. The officers of the company are Frederick A. W. Har- 
ris, president and general manager; William A. Harris, Jr., vice- 
president and superintendent; E. Francis Crowell, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Grant Tool Company, successors to the Grant Machine 
Tool Works, Cleveland, Ohio, are erecting a plant at Franklin, 
I’a., which will take up 5% acres of land, for the purpose of 
building machine and railroad tools. The plant will be strictly 
modern in every respect. The buildings will be of brick and steel 
construction, special attention being given to the matter of 
light. The works are expected to be started by the month 
of May. Officers of the company are: President, Charles Miller; 
vice-president, J. J. Grant, and secretary, N. B. Davis, all of 
Frankiin. 

The Larzelere Machine Company of Williamsport, Pa., are 
unusually busy with orders for portable saw mills and automatic 
engines. Recent orders filled were two high speed engines for 
Philadelphia, Pa.; one for Baltimore, Md., and one for Elmira, 
N. Y. The business is growing steadily, requiring frequent ad- 
ditions to equipment. 


Fay & Scott of Dexter, Maine, manufacturers of machine 
tools, have just been incorporated as a stock company by the orig- 
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inal firm, Fay & Scott, transferring all real estate, personal prop- 
erty and accounts to the new corporation, which is a close cor- 
poration, the stock being held only by N. H. Fay, W. L. Fay and 
Marion E. Fay. This change was made simply as a more con- 
venient method of doing business. No change is contemplated 
in the line of business, buildings or management 


Struthers, Wells & Co. of Warren, Pa., are putting up a steel 
and brick addition to their machine shop, 68 x 200 feet, which 
is to be used as an erecting room. The balance of the machine 
shop will be remodeled and an electric crane put in to serve 
the tools. 


Pawling & Harnischfeger, Wilwaukee, Wis., manufacturers 
of electric traveling cranes, shipped during the year 1900 one 
complete crane every 48 hours, or three every week. They have 
just issued a neat pamphlet which gives a list of users of their 
cranes and electric hoists. The list embraces the names of 
manufacturing establishments in all parts of the United States 
and in many foreign countries. The list is interesting not only 
on account of the prominence of the concerns mentioned but also 
from the fact that the kind of machines used are specified. 
Some of the establishments named have installed a great num- 
ber of these cranes, and not a few have purchased cranes of very 
large capacity. The firm will shortly begin the erection of a new 
office building. It will adjoin their manufacturing plant and will 
occupy a ground space of 50 x 180 feet. It will be four stories 
in hight and will be exclusively used for office purposes and the 
drafting department. 

The plant of the Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which was recently partially destroyed, is being rapidly placed 
in condition for the resumption of work with the exception of the 
foundry department. There is some question as to whether the 
space occupied by that department will be used for the same 
purpose again or be converted into additional machine shop pur- 
poses, and an entirely new foundry built in some other part of 
the city. The latter plan will most likely be pursued from the 
fact that the old foundry was practically too small for the pro- 
duction of the heavier castings required by the company in their 
business, and the conversion of the room formerly used for foun- 
dry purposes into an additional machine shop will augment the 
company’s facilities fully one-third. All of the departments left 
standing by the fire have been thoroughly overhauled and are 
now in first-class condition, a full force being put at work next 
week. 

The Meadville Vise Company, Meadville, Pa., state that they 
are meeting with very marked success in the sale of their Bar- 
rett horizontal cylinder boring machine. 

E. C. Hanpeter, Second and Cass avenue, St. Louis, who 
recently resigned from the management of the Tudor Works, 
East St. Louis, of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, has se- 
cured the factory buildings formerly used by the St. Louis 
Stamping Company of the National Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany. He will erect an iron foundry which will be equipped 
with a Whiting cupola. Crocker-Wheeler motors will be used 
throughout the works. A general line of iron and brass beds 
and springs will be made. 

The B.-B. Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa, have just been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,000. They will manu- 
facture stock fountains, disk sharpeners, fruit presses, novelty 
specialties, farm implements and tools, as well as gas or steam 
engines or appliances. The officers are: President, C. I. Burt: 
vice-president, T. A. Murphy; secretary and treasurer, George J. 
Barker. The name means the Burt-Barker Company, and they 
will succeed to the business of the Stock Fountain Company, or- 
ganized several years ago and who have been selling an auto- 
matic stock fountain, which was manufactured by the Davenport 
Foundry & Machine Company. Over 40,000 of these fountains 
were sold last year, and a splendid business in this line alone 
is assured the new company. 

The Railway Speed Recorder Company, Kent, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of speed recorders, caboose stoves, &c., let the contract 
January 29, for a large addition to their plant, in which $10,000 
worth of machinery will be placed for the manufacture of rock 
drill machines, to be operated by compressed air. Thirty ma- 
chinists will be added to the force. 

W. H. Gibbes & Co., Columbia, S. C., will double the capacity 
of their machinery warehouse by adding a half story and ex- 
tending it in depth. 


The D. Clint Prescott Company, Menominee, Mich., manu- 
facturers of sawmill machinery, have commenced on a 50 x 70 
foot addition to their main shop. An addition to the foundry is 
about completed. The company have plans, the materialization 
of which will greatly increase their capacity and facilitate the 
handling of work. The addition to the shop will relieve its pres- 
ent badly crowded and cramped condition. A new brick boiler 
house will supplant the wooden structure, soon to be dismantled. 
A new engine and boiler of nearly 100 horse-power will be pur- 
chased at once and this will furnish a third more power. A 
new planer will be put in place this week. This will be one of 
the largest planers in use in the Northwest. A new traveling 
crane will be put in place soon, together with other machinery. 
These improvements will represent an expenditure of several 
thousand dollars. The company have so many orders on hand 
for both new machinery and extensive repairs that 


they are 
forced to increase their capacity. 
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The Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Company, Tiffin, Ohio, are 
erecting a large addition to their factory which will embrace two 
large kilns and a complete machine shop. Other extensive im- 
provements are contemplated in the near future. 

The Straight Line Engine Company, Syracuse, N. Y., have 
erected a large building and otherwise increased the capacity of 
their plant in South Geddes street and are vacating the prop- 
erty known as the Porter Mfg. Works, which they leased. Addi- 
tional space was made necessary by the large amount of work 
done for the Solvay Process Company, and the company are now 
able to do all their work at one plant. 

The Buffalo Foundry Company, Buffalo, N. Y., were organized 
December 12 under the laws of the State of New York, with 
$10,000 paid up capital. Mr. C. F. Dunbar, W. J. Hayes, EB. C. 
Rippel, directors for one year. Officers are W. J. Hayes, presi- 
dent: F. L. Dunbar, secretary; E. G. Rippel, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. The company have leased the foundry depart- 
ment of the Eagle Iron Works, corner of Perry and Mississippi 
streets, Buffalo, N. Y., and will do a general jobbing foundry 
business. They will make a specialty of castings requiring very 
strong, dense, solid and homogeneous metal, and will confine 
themselves strictly to high grade heavy work. 

The Lamson Machine Company, Abington, Mass., have re- 
cently equipped their plant with new and improved machinery 
for thé manufacture of their gasoline motors to be attached to 
single and tandem wheels. They also furnish castings and blue 
prints in the rough. 

Hardware. 

Boston & Lockport Block Company, Boston, Mass., advise us 
that the past two years have shown quite an increase in the 
block business over previous years, and they see no reason why 
the present one should not show correspondingly satisfactory 
results. They have increased their facilities for manufacturing 
at both their Lockport and Boston factories and their inventory 
shows an increase of nearly 20 per cent. over any former year. 
The company have found it expedient to carry larger stocks of 
all their products in order to meet the rush business which they 
are anticipating. 

Robeson Cutlery Company, Rochester, N. Y., have increased 
their capital stock from $125,000 to $150,000. 

The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. Louis, on January 23 
voted an increase in their capital stock to $400,000; the former 
capitalization was $100,000. This company have lately erected 
an extensive factory on Newstead avenue and the Wabash tracks, 
and are now actively engaged in turning out their full line of 
Perfect double crimped wire cloth in brass, steel and copper. 
This factory is in addition to their original plant at Fourth and 
E!m streets, St. Louis. 

The J. R. Dawson Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufac- 
turers of wire goods, &c., have removed from 2119 N. Lawrence 
street to a large four-story factory building located at 1520 
North Palethorp street, the former premises being inadequate 
for their business. 

The Penn Shovel Company, Corry, Pa., incorporated Decem- 
ber 20, 1900, for the manufacture of shovels, have their building 
about completed and hope to have machinery installed to com 
mence operations by March 1. 


Miscellaneous, 
The Gillette-Herzog Mfg. Company will furnish the steel 
work for the office building to be erected by the Surety Invest- 
ment Company, Denver, Col., on Curtis street, East Denver. 


The Phillips Mine Supply Company, South Side, Pittsburgh, 
have bought more ground on which they will erect a large ex- 
tension to their foundry, machine and car shops. The building 
will be of brick and iron, and will be equipped with several new 
machine tools, including a slitting shear to cut %-inch plate. 
Later on a new cupola will be added to the foundry. The pres- 
ent foundry plant is turning out about 12 tons of castings daily, 
and is very much cramped for room. 

The Dunbar Fire Brick Company, Dunbar, Pa., have received 
orders for 1,000,000 brick for export to British Columbia. 

The Carroll-Porter Boiler & Tank Company of Pittsburgh 
have broken ground for the erection of their new shops at Wells- 
ville, Ohio. In addition to doing a general line of structural 
iron and steel work, the company will also build steel barges. 


The Pennsylvania Vault & Safe Company of Pittsburgh have 
applied for a charter. The company will manufacture safes un- 
der the Hough patents. It is said that work on the plant will 
begin in a short time. 

The Pittsburgh Stove and Range Company of Pittsburgh, 
will turn their foundry, known as Foundry F, formerly operated 
by Bissell & Co., in Allegheny, into a warehouse. The new build- 
ing will be of brick and two stories high. The structure will 
be 110 feet wide and 120 feet long. 


The Youngstown Consolidated Gas & Light Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, have given a contract to the Wm. B. Pol- 


lock Company of that city for a stack 9 feet in diameter and 180 
feet high. 


Details are being perfected whereby the works of the New 
Britain Brass Company, New Britain, Conn., will be sold to How- 
ard H. Hart and Norman P. Cooley. It is understood that the 
purchasers will operate this plant as soon as the necessary al- 
terations can be made 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 








There is undeniably a disposition to halt in the Iron 


trade. Whether, as some authorities claim, this is due 


to the uneasiness created by the talk of a struggle among 
the giants, or whether it is due to a conviction that out- 
put is overbalancing consumption, is the crucial ques- 


tion. At any rate, conservative leaders in the trade in- 


sist that this is a poor time to talk of advances, as the 
Rail and Billet people are doing, or make them, as the 


Wire interest has done. It is pointed out that present 


prices iu all finished lines are fairly remunerative and 
that nothing should be done to check full development 
of the consumption. 

The fact must be taken into consideration that our 
tonnage for export, at least in the heavy lines, is bound 
to fall off considerably in the near future, even if very 
low prices are made. Our home markets must, there- 
fore, take care not alone of the increased output of our 
furnaces and mills, but must absorb a larger percentage 
of it than last year. There is a limit to making home 
market prices carry export sacrifices. 

The 


prices are easier. 


Foundry Iron markets generally dull 


consumer has 


are and 
A leading New York 
bought 10,000 tons of high grade Irons at a concession. 

Nothing of any consequence has been done in Besse- 
mer Pig, but some negotiations are pending in the Phila- 
delphia district for Basic Pig. The threatened strike in 
the Valleys has been averted. 


The Lake Ore interests have decided to postpone ac- 
tion. It is understood, however, that some of the large 


consumers of Non-Bessemer Ores for 


Foundry Iron 


placed their contracts some time since. 


The Billet situation has changed but little. It is 
certain, however, that some of the large interests are 


having some trouble about making prompt deliveries. 

The Western Steel Rail makers have booked about 
175,000 tons of additional orders. 
been done. 


In the East little has 

Some good tonnage is in sight for the Cast Iron Pipe 
trade. Conspicuous among the large contracts on which 
bids are asked is 19,000 tons for Philadelphia and 4500 
tons for Cleveland. 


Netherlands. 


There is-some inquiry, too, for the 


In the general Finished Iron trade the situation is 
somewhat mixed. The leading structural interest re- 
ports the closing of contracts aggregating 21,000 tons for 
the Metropolitan district alone, 


coming up in other centers. 


and a good tonnage is 
Chicago notes as a growing 
business the building of Steel grain elevators, for which 
preparations are being made there. Some easiness is 
developing in Plates, and in Chicago brokers are naming 
prices lower than those of the association. 

The Bar trade in some sections of the country has 
fallen off, and slightly lower prices are being made. 
The Sheet trade, however, is heavy. 

Some large requirements are coming out from the car 
shops, and the Texas oil excitement is bringing rush 
orders for Pipe and Tanks. 

It is understood that negotiations between American 
and German makers of Merchant Pipe have failed and 
that a lively struggle in that market is imminent. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 





Declines in Italics. 
Jan. 30, Jan. 23. Jan.2. Feb. 1, 
PIG IRON : 1901 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. a Standard, Phil 
RINGS cisweceieseccaigaawhusehse $1 $15.50 $15.50 $22.75 
Foundry Pig, No 2, “Southern, Cin- 
cinnati 13.25 13.25 13.75 20.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chie: ago. 14.50 14.50 15.00 28.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh........... 13.25 13.25 18.25 24.90 
Gray Forge, sittsburgh. 13.00 13. ~ 13.2% 21.25 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago... = 18.50 18.5 19.50 25.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh... ......... 19.75 19.75 19.75 33.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.......... 21.00 21.00 21.00 36.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago. . .......... 20.75 20.75 20.77 nom. 
Wire Rods, Pittsburg (delivered).. 35.00 35.00 nom. 
Steel Rails, Heavy. Eastern Mill. 26.00 26.00 26.00 35.00 
ea 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.65 
Splice Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.30 1.35 1.35 2.30 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ ki 12.00 12.00 11.00 19.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia......... 15.50 15.50 16.00 22.50 
O. Iron ESS 18.00 18.50 17.50 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia sae eee 18.00 18.00 180u 26.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago............. 16.50 16.00 15.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philac elphia ees eace : 17.00 17.00 17.00 22.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago........ 12.00 12.00 11.00 17.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia.,.... 1.40 1.45 1.45 2.20 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.. ...... 1.45 1.45 1.45 oeks 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown... 1.30 1.30 1.30 215 
Steel Bars, Tidewater ee 1.38 1.40 1.40 2.40 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh .. .......... 1. 1.25 1.25 2.20 
Tank Plates, ONE vo ine cccccne 1.55 1.55 1.55 2.35 
Tank Plates, Pittsburg Rana 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.20 
Beams, Tidewater - ee eta 1.63 1.65 1.65 2.40 
Beams, Pittsburgh..... Ss aeitile ail 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.25 
Angles, Tidewater... eunmaaaee 1.53 1.55 1.55 2.40 
Angles, Pittsburgh .. ............. 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.25 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.45 50 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh ... 1 50 1.50 1.55 2.25 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh .. 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.90 
Barb Wire, Galv., f.o.b Pittsburgh 2.90 2.80 2.80 3.80 
Wire Nails, f.0.b. seiguemnnen evcece 2.30 2.20 2.20 3.20 
Cut Nails, Mill. sedscaewes 1.95 1.95 2.50 
METALS: 
Copper, New York,... 16.87% 16.75 17.00 16.50 
Spelter, St. Louis......... > 80 3.8744 3.95 — 
Lead, New York,..... 1.374% 4.37% 437% 47 
EE EES h, 15 417% 4.20 4 
_. 4% . Gee 5 «= 27.00 26.75 —— 
Antimon ny, Hallett, New York...... 9,2 25 9.25 9.25 9.7 
SC eae 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 
Ibs., New See snae 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.34 





Chicago, 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Fisher ed 
Cuicaco, January 30, 1901. 
the market is the 
Foundry Pig Iron trade. The demand for 
Iron and Steel is generally good, with con- 
activity prevailing in some branches. Large 
transactions have taken place in Steel Rails, and the 
condition of the Merchant Bar trade is strong. Some 
uneasiness is observed in Plates, caused by offerings at 
lower than the combination price by brokers, but it is 
not known for whom they may be acting. 
for Wire products is exceptionally 


(By Telegraph.) 


The only unsatisfactory feature of 
condition of the 
Finished 
siderable 


The demand 
heavy for the sea- 
son, and it is expected that the American Steel & Wire 
Company will shortly be compelled to start their New 
Castle works, to enable them to supply the demand. 
These works have been closed for nine months. All the 
other factories of the company are and have been in ac- 
tive operation. 

Pig Iron.—The market is quiet. 
ported, but the parties are sounding the market, thus 
endeavoring to secure lower figures than have thus far 
been named. While the foundry trade is quiet and many 
foundrymen are complaining of lack of new business, it 
is nevertheless a noteworthy fact that consumers are 
taking deliveries on contracts with almost no requests 
for postponement. This leads the furnacemen to be- 
lieve that a buying movement must soon be expected, 
as many buyers are approaching the end of their con- 
tracts. Prices are maintained on all grades except on 
No. 3 Southern Foundry, which can be had from some 
makers at a slight concession from our quotations. Quo- 


Some inquiry is re- 


tations are as follows: 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $18.50 to $19.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... ry to 15.50 
J.ocal Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 50 to 15.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 14:00 to 14.50 
ee ya a ee are es 15.00 to 15.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.00 to 16.25 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.50to 16.00 
peeee CONG. TNs. Bibs 6 vee re cd woos 14.85 to 15.35 
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Dentin Cin. HO. Bos ss c0ses e222 00> 14.35 to 14.85 
Bomtmere Gabe, Os B.6c- aw sevctsanese 13.85 to 14.35 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 14.35 to 14 85 
Boundry Forge........-cccccesscccs 13.35 to 13.85 
Gray Forge and ge hone ewed rae 13.35 to 13.85 
‘harcoal Softeners, according * 
cco r coe oot concsenet 15.00 to 17.00 
Tennessee Silicon Pig...........++e. 16.50 to 18.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 20.35 to 21.00 
Malleable Bessemer............eee+0- 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard Bessemer........... SPELLS, 15.00 to 15.50 
ckson County and Kentucky Silvery, a 
798 per cent. Silicon.........eeeeee. 17.50 to 18.50 


Bars.—Business is increasing. The orders of the past 
week have been more numerous, and inquiries indicate a 
continuance of the demand. The requirements of car 
builders continue to be an important feature of current 
trade. An order for 2000 tons was placed during the 
week by one of tue car companies. The situation in Soft 
Steel Bars is exceedingly strong, the largest manufac- 
turers having their capacity well sold up into the spring 
months. Hoops have been in much better demand, with 
some large contracts placed. Mill shipments of Com- 
mon Iron are quoted at 1.45c. to 1.50c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.40c. to 1.45¢., and Hoops, 1.85c., base, Chicago. Job- 
bers report an exceedingly good volume of business. 
The past week was the biggest in tonnage in the his- 
tory of some of the local houses. Prices of small lots 
are maintained at 1.75c. to 1.80c. for Common Iron, 1.65c. 
to 1.75¢. for Steel Bars, and 2.10c. to 2.35c. for Hoops. 

Structural Material.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany were the lowest bidders on a 500-ton bridge, to be 
built by the city of Chicago. The demand from the 
bridge trade has been rather light during the week. The 
building trade is also slow to develop. The contracts for 
buildings on which figures have lately been taken are 
still being held back. The demand for Shapes from 
car builders keeps up very well, inquiries and orders be- 
ing daily received. An inquiry is now in the market for 
2000 tons of Channels and Heavy Angles for car work. 
A promising opening for Structural Material lies in the 
direction of grain elevators. One of the largest ele- 
vator building contractors is stated to be making ar- 
rangements to equip a shop for the purpose of going 
largely into Steel elevator construction. An order has 
just been placed on this account comprising 1800 tons 
of Structural Material and 1800 tons of Plates. Mill 
shipments are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.65c.; 18 inches and over, 
1.75¢.; Angles, 3 inches and over, 1.55c.; Angles, under 3 
inches, 1.55¢e. rates; Tees, 1.70c.; Universal Plates, 1.55c. 

4 1.60c. Small lots of Beams and Channels from local 
vards are quoted at 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 1.60c. to 
1.70¢e. rates, and Tees, 1.75c. to 1.85c. 

Plates.—Considerable tonnage has been sold during 
the week, but it has gone to outside mills, as the local 
works could not make the deliveries desired. Plates are 
now going to a wide range of consumers. The boiler 
trade is not nearly such a prominent consuming inter- 
est as formerly. It is expected that a much heavier de- 
mand will shortly be experienced, as numerous large 
consumers are running short of stock and have for 
some time been buying from hand to mouth, hoping that 
tney would be able to do better than the combination 
price. They have been given some reason to expect this, 
as brokers have recently been naming figures below 
those quoted by the mills. This causes some uneasiness 
in the trade and developments are awaited. Mill ship- 
ments of Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, in carload 
lots, are quoted at 1.55c. to 1.60c., Chicago; Flange, 
1.65¢e.: Marine, 1.75c. Jobbers quote small lots from 
store at 1.80c. to 2c. for Tank, and 2.10c. to 2.25c. for 
Flange. 

Sheets.—Manufacturers are having an increasing 
pressure for more rapid deliveries on contracts, and at 
the same time are steadily booking fresh orders. The 
demand for the finer qualities of Black Sheets is un- 
usually heavy. It is intimated that an advance in prices 
may shortly be expected. Stocks of Galvanized Sheets 
are still quite light, and a brisk demand is enjoyed by 
the local jobbers. Mill shipments of No. 27 Black are 
quoted at 3.15¢., Chicago, while Galvanized Sheets are 
held at 70 and 7% off. Small lots from stock are quoted 
at 3.30c. to 3.40c. for No. 27 Black, 2.40c. for No. 16, 
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2.30c. for No. 14, 2..0c. for No. 12, 2c. for Blue Annealed 
No. 10, and 70 off for Galvanized. 

Merchant Pipe.—The situation is unchanged. A fair 
demand is reported and prices are steady. The ex- 
pected revision of prices has not yet been made. Manu- 
facturers’ prices, random lengths, are as follows: 

Less than 
In carloads. carloads. 
Blk. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 


14 to % inch and 11 to 12 inches...... 59.2 46.2 54.9 40.9 
De RO: Be Es <0 Kons ce eceersessces 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 


Boiler Tubes are held closely to recent prices by job- 
bers, notwithstanding the reported disposition of some 
manufacturers to share rates on mill shipments. We 
quote from store as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
ee ee re 50 40 
RR Re ae eee 50 4214 
NS 5 dine ew ADS ds dow Kona wee see ems 60 50 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The sales of Heavy Sec- 
tions of Steel Rails the past week throughout the coun- 
try are stated to have aggregated 175,000 tons, of which 
the local mill secured 60,000 tons. Quite a number of 
the contracts placed were divided among several mills. 
Une Western road bought 25,000 tons, and two others 
17,000 tons each, the remaining purchases consisting of 
smaller quantities. An advancee of $2 per ton is strong- 
ly urged by some of the manufacturers, but others are 
opposed to it at present, as a number of deals are pend- 
ing, which, it is believed, should be closed up first. 
Light Rails have been in good demand, with sales of 
several hundred tons for export. Prices are as before— 
namely, $26 for Heavy Sections and $25.50 to $28 for 
Light Sections, according to weight. Track Supplies are 
active, with good contracts being placed for Spikes and 
other material for spring delivery. Splice Bars are 
quoted at 1.30c. to 1.40c., according to quantity; Spikes 
at 1.60¢c. to 1.75c. from mill, and 1.85c. rates from store; 
‘Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.55¢. to 2.60c., and 
Square Nuts, 2.40c. to 2.45c. 

Billets.—Quite an inquiry has cropped up for Besse- 
mer Billets. The local works are sold up, and this 
business is obliged to go elsewhere. A sale of 1000 tons 
of Open Hearth Billets is reported. Prices are main- 
tained at $20.75 for Bessemer Billets and $21.75 for 
Open Hearth Billets in large quantities; $24 to $25 for 
carload lots of Open Hearth Forging Billets, 1.15c. to 
1.75¢e. for small lots of Open Hearth Billets from store. 

Merchant Steel.—The current demand is light, al- 
though some contracts are being made for Tool Steel 
and other high grades of Steel to cover the require- 
ments of railroads and other large consumers for the 
first half of the year. The manufacturers of Merchant 
Steel are not uneasy at the present condition of the mar- 
ket, being well supplied with work for some time to 
come. Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted as 
follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.75c. to 
1.90c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.75c. to 1.95¢.; Open 
Hearth Spring Steel, 2.15¢. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 
2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.70c. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 
2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 55 off. Ordinary grades of 
Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6c. for carloads and 7c. 
from store; Specials, 13c. upward. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Manufacturers report the best in- 
quiry seen for years in January, and considerable busi- 
ness being closed. A great deal of work is projected 
involving the use of Pipe. Among the projects are a 
number of important gas schemes in the Chicago sub- 
urbs and at other Western points. Prices of Pipe are 


now so low as to be attractive to projectors of new en- 
terprises. 


Old Material.—No improvement is observed in the 
demand from consumers; dealers are awaiting develop- 
ments in the expectation of a better demand and possi- 
bly better prices. The sales by local railroads during 
the past week comprised about 10,000 tons, which went 
mainly to dealers at fair prices. This shows their faith 


in the future. The following are approximate quotations 
per gross ton: 


EE Pe ee ee 18.00 to $18.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ ery to 15.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 14.50 to 15.00 


Heavy Relaying Ralis............... 20.00 to 22.00 
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Bo Ree rer re er 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00 to 12.50 
DT EE ho ckuns 00's 6.5.8 600400 040.00 9.50 to 10.00 
A sa a Chicas Sub ee ee 66 be wees 10.50 to 11.00 
_ a ye SS ee 9.00 to 9.50 
i MIN, <6 5 icine cals hee eew'es 8.50to 9.00 
IO. BPO oh secede cisnccnces 7.50 to 8.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
eR” ee ee ee $16.00 to $16.50 
SO A DENS 66 codec ween senenene 18.50 to 19.00 
On CI DIOR vcd cvcsecescwoecuse 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Ballroad Wrought.....sccsceces 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
ES REE RS ee errr ee 15.00 to 16.00 
a 2 EEE ER. knee sncaneuce 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought.............. 9.00 to 10.00 
SOO DEE DONS 00050 cecsen amas 9.00 to 9.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.00to 7.50 
Wrought Driflings See Sthis ibid wre were ecole 5.00 to 5.50 
Cr. Sass cick aces es b 008 ¥en se 3.00 to 3.50 
eT RU MN 6 4. bide h.wi0.0. 2.010 eniesel 4.00 to 4.50 
Oe Ee ee eer 9.00 to 9.50 
Ps ee Sct ck ease nbeecan ces 7.50 to 8.00 
NE BS OO aor 8.00 to 8.50 
a SS OO Saree - 11.50to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 850to 9.00 
OO re ear 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable........cccsccee 10.50 to 11.00 


Metals.—Carloads lots of Lake Superior Copper are 
still quoted at 17%c., and Casting Brands at 174c. De- 
silverized Pig Lead is stationary at 4.3214c., and Corrod- 
ing 4.42%c. in 50-ton lots. 

Coke.—Prices are firm at $4.50 to $5 for 72-hour Coke. 
Cars are very scarce in the Coke regions, and it is diffi- 
cult to make satisfactory deliveries. 


> 
Philadelphia. 
Office of Tne Jron Age, Forrest Building, 
PAILADELPAIA, Pa., January 29, 1901. 

The prominent feature in the Iron trade during the 
week has been its extreme dullness. Naturally prices 
are not as strong as they were two or three weeks ago, 
but they are not quotably lower, simply because there 
has been no demand to make it worth while to inaugu- 
rate a change of that kind. Pig Iron is weak, however, 
and it only needs the right kind of a bid to establish the 
fact, but buyers hold off, and unless for something likely 
to be needed at once bids are hard to draw out. In the 
more advanced products there is a fairly good demand, 
but there is less snap than there was a little while back, 
and in articles which are not controlled by combines or 
pools orders can be placed at trifling reductions. The 
large consumers of Iron are as busy as ever, and pros- 
pects for continued activity are of the most promising 
character, but the opinion appears to be that prices of 
Pig Tron will yield a little before there is any aggressive 
buying. 'The supply is less restricted than it has been 
for some time past, and while it is by no means large or 
burdensome there is an evident desire to pick up desir- 
able orders for spring and summer delivery. We are 
between seasons, however, and the present dullness 
ought not to be regarded as the turning point toward a 
declining market. Dullness may continue for a while 
and prices may shade off a little, but there is no reason 
to regard the outlook as likely to be unfavorable in its 
final outcome. 


Pig Iron.—The week has been one of extreme dull- 
ness as regards new sales. Some business has been done 
in low grade Foundry Irons at $13.75 to $14, delivered, 
Standard Mill Iron at $14.50, No. 2 Plain at $15 and No. 
2 X at $15.50. The low priced Lrons were in lots of from 
2500 to 10,000 tons each, the higher grades in 100 to 1000 
tons each. Sellers would be glad to duplicate some of 
these orders, but the demand has been pretty well satis- 
fied, and there is only a day to day demand to cover im- 
mediate requirements. The trade appear to have made 
up their minds to a dull market temporarily, but con- 
sumption is so large and stocks in buyers’ yards are so 
small that there is not much uneasiness, as renewals will 
be unavoidable in course of a very brief period. Negotia- 
tions are in progress for Basic Iron, but buyers and sell- 
ers are apart in their views in regard to prices, so that 
business is in abeyance pending some sort of a compro- 
mise. The range of prices to-day would be about as fol- 
lows for city and nearby deliveries (but as we have al- 
ready said, sellers are disposed to meet the market on 
the right kind of bids): No. 1 X Foundry, $16 to $16.50; 
No. 2 X Foundry, $15.50 to $16; No. 2 Plain, $14.75 to 
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$15.25; Standard Gray Forge, $14.50 to $14.75; Ordinary 
Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14: Basie (Chilled), $14.50 to 
$14.75; Basie (Sand), $14 to $14.25. 

Billets.—The market is not active, mainly because 
Steel is hard to get for prompt shipment. Some busi- 
ness has been done, however, at the full quoted rates— 
viz.: $21 for Bessemer and $22 for Open Hearth Steel. 

Plates.—There is a satisfactory run of orders, and 
mills are fully employed. There is not as much urgency 
to make contracts as there was two or three weeks ago, 
but enough business comes in to make a good offset to 
what goes out. Some options are out waiting for con- 
tracts which still hang fire, but there is little doubt that 
they will go through ultimately. Prices firm as last 
quoted—viz.: Plates, 44-inch and thicker, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; 
Universals, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Flange, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Char- 
coal Iron Plates, C. H. No. 1, 2.25c.; Best Flange, 2.75c.; 
Fire Box, 3.25c. 

Structural Material.—There is something of a pause 
in this department, although there is enough work se- 
cured to last well into the summer months. New busi- 
ness is less urgent, however, but it has no influence upon 
prices, which are firm as follows for seaboard or nearby 
points: Angles, 3-inch and upward, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; less 
than 38-inch, 1.50c. to 1.60¢c.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch 
and upward, 1.65c. to 1.75e. 

Bars.—Ilhere is an easier feeling in Iron Bars, al- 
though there is a very fair demand. A large output is 
being made, however, and a brief cessation of orders is 
soon reflected in easier prices. As a rule 1.50c. is asked 
for Refined Bars (seaboard delivery), but 1.45c. is more 
frequently accepted, and in some cases 1.40c. has been 
done. Steel Bars are firm at 1.40c. to 1.50c. and Iron 
Bars from 1.40c. to 1.50e. 

Sheets.—There is no change in this department, prices 
being firm and the demand satisfactory at prices un- 
changed as follows for best Sheets (common Sheets two- 
tenths less): No. 10, 2.25¢.; No. 14, 2.45¢.; No. 16, 2.65¢.; 
Nos. 18-20, 3.15¢.; Nos. 21-24, 3.25c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.30e.; 
No. 28, 3.45e. to 3.50c. 

Old Material.—Steel Scrap is in good demand at full 
prices, but in other descriptions there is more or less ir- 
regularity. Sales of Boiler Steel Clippings are reported 
at $16.75, Crop Ends at $16.25 and Rails at $16, the 
market for these descriptions having a strong undertone. 

3ids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about 

as follows: Choice Railroad Scrap, $18 to $19; No. 1 Yard 
Scrap, $18 to $14; No. 2 Light Scrap, $11.50 to $12.50; 
Machinery Cast, $14.50 to $15; Heavy Steel Scrap, $15 
to $15.50; Old Iron Rails, $18 to $19; Old Steel Rails, 
$15.50 to $16; Wrought Turnings, $10 to $10.50; Cast 
Borings, $8 to $8.25; Old Car Wheels, $17 to $18; Iron 
Axles, $20 to $22; Steel Axles, $17 to $18. 


OO 


Cincinnati. 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, 
CINCINNATI, January 30, 1901. f 


The past week has been a quiet one in Pig Iron cir- 


(By Telegraph.) 


cles. Not any great amount of either Northern or South- 
ern has changed hands. Commission houses with 


branches elsewhere report several fair sized orders, but 
none of these were for delivery in the territory imme- 
diately tributary to this city. There has been a fairly 
good trade in small lots of Foundry Iron for prompt 
shipment. There is nothing in the character of the cur- 
rent inquiry to point to any but a quiet market for some 
little time to come. In regard to prices there is a 
steadier feeling and while some furnaces are still claim- 
ing to hold to prices above the maximum yet the quota- 
tions given herewith more nearly represent the market 
than they did a week ago. Lower prices are not looked 
for. Forge Iron is still very dull and is about the only 
uncertain spot in the whole market. Basic is well sold 
up and is quite strong on the basis of $11, Birmingham. 
Freight rate from Birmingham is $2.75 to this point; 
from Hanging Rock district, $1. We quote, f.o.b. Cincin- 


nati: 
Southern Coke, No. 1...............-$14.00 to $14.25 
NP ak vce w scene es own 13.25 to 13.50 
BOUTON Ce. BOR. Ba diciwsis vvccaeges 12.50to 13.00 

















Southern Coke, No, 4.. , peace ess MD e- Bee 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.25 to 13.50 


Southern Coke, Gray | ere 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.......... -. 12.00to 12.25 
oS Le a eee ra 17.00 to 17.50 
SPUD TRI VOET, ING Bans w ce awisiccvruidse 16.00 to 16.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 15.50to 16.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 13.50 to 14.00 
EO ee a ere 13.75 to 14.25 
Car Wheel and Maileable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

OD whs n'a és os's 646480 uceaseaue $18.75 to $19.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.75 to 18.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable. 19.00 to 20.00 
Old Material.—There is but little change in the mar- 
ket and trade has been rather quiet. Dealers’ buying 
prices per gross ton are, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought 
Railroad Scrap, $15; Cast Railroad and Machinery Scrap, 
$11; Old Iron Axles, $16.75; Iron Rails, $18; Steel Rails, 
rolling mill lengths, $13: short lengths, $12; Car Wheels, 
$15. 


oe 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10, January 29, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—Members of the Ore Association announce 
that it need not be expected that prices will be fixed soon 
as conditions are not such as to permit it. Nothing has 
been done even in the way of holding preliminary con- 
ferences as yet. The greatest factor is to be the impor- 
tation of Canadian Ores this season and until the prob- 
able extent of this is learned south shore producers are 
holding back on naming their figures. There is some 
talk of probable season freights for lake transportation, 
but these are of a speculative nature. The general ten- 
dency, however, is to establish a rate of about 80c. or 
85c. on the ton. Shippers insist that these rates will be 
shaded. Shipments from the lake docks to the furnaces 
have been slow this week. 

Pig Iron.—A meeting of the Bessemer Association 
was held in Cleveland on Saturday afternoon. The an- 
nouncement made at its conclusion was that nothing of 
a definite nature had been accomplished. While there 
was no concerted action on the part of the association 
proper upon the subject, it is understood that individuals 
announced their intention to start many of the furnaces 
in the valley about February 1. The stock piles, by re- 
cent sales, have been greatly reduced, so that no great 
amount of that grade of Iron could be furnished upon a 
rush order. The sale to the Carnegie Steel Company 
would more than wipe out the entire surplus and this, 
if no more orders came in, would necessitate that some 
new Iron be made. To what extent the furnaces will be 
blown in is not known now. No effort was made to fix 
prices at Saturday’s meeting. The absence of new 
prices-upon Ore makes that an impossibility at present. 
It is believed that the Carnegie sale will stimulate the 
demand, making better prices in the future possible. At 
a meeting of the workmen employed by the furnaces of 
the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys at Youngstown on 
Sunday a resolution was adopted protesting against a 
reduction of wages and deciding to combat any such 
tendency. The furnacemen here to-day announced that 
they expected no trouble from their men, the inference 
which is generally accepted being that a compromise 
has been effected. Sales of Pig Iron this week have been 
only moderate. The number of orders have been satis- 
factory, but the tonnage has been small. No change has 
been made in the prices obtainable, the market holding 
steady. Nos. 1 and 2 Foundry are still quoted at $14 and 
$13.50 respectively, Valley furnace. Makers of Basic an- 
nounce that the capacities of their plants have been sold 
up until March 1. These are now holding for better 
prices than they have been getting, although no advance 
has been paid. The quotations, nominally, are Basic 
$13.50 and off Basic $12, with the furnacemen holding 
for 50c. better. No further sales of Bessemer are re- 
ported. 

Finished Material.—In all lines of the trade the sales 
have been small this week. Orders have been coming in 
steadily but they have been of 50-ton lots or slightly 
heavier, nothing of a sensational nature appearing. The 
best prospects appear to be still in the structural mate- 
rial trade. Railroad bridge work is still booming. The 
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Nickel Plate has not covered for its new bridges, neither 
have two or three of the other railroads, but they are ex- 
pected to cover in the near future. The building boom 
for Cleveland is still in sight, but there is an undercur- 
rent of belief that some of the present projects will 
develop into myths. A fair tonnage is expected to grow 
out of the announced intention of the Lake Shore Rail- 
road to build a group of Steel framed shops at Collin- 
wood, where it is the intention to start a general car re- 
pairing shop. Sales of Structural Material have been 
small this week, with no change in the prices, Beams 
and Channels being quoted 1.50c., Pittsburgh, and 
Angles 1.40c. There is a good business in Bar Steel, but 
a division among the producers as to the price. Those 
mills which have sold up to the limit of their capacities 
for some weeks ahead are asking 1.35c., while the 
others who are on the market are content with 1.25c., 
and are doing the bulk of the business. Prospective 
heavy orders for Rails is keeping alive an interest in 
that branch of the Steel trade, although the sales of this 
week have not been very encouraging. The price still 
holds at $26. Some business is stirring in Billets, the 
sales being small but satisfactory as to number. The 
price remains unchanged at $19.75, Pittsburgh. Further 
activity in shipbuilding circles, caused by several new 
orders placed with the American Ship Building Com- 
pany, is noted and has caused a good demand for Plates. 
Immediate orders are not heavy, but those in prospect 
are inviting. The price remains as it has been at 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. The smaller mills which refused to con- 
tract at the low prices are scooping in a good volume of 
business, while the larger concerns are tied up with or- 
ders formerly taken. The announcement comes from 
Norwalk, Ohio, that the new Steel plant spoken of sev- 
eral weeks ago is assured. Several thousand acres of 
land have been purchased for the plant, which, it is said, 
is to be located at the northern limit of the city and 
preparations are made for the improvement of the docks 
at Huron for the receipt of the Ore. The financiers be- 
hind the movement have not appeared as yet in the 
transaction. 

Old Iron.—Conditions in the Scrap market have not 
changed in a week. The prices quoted are: No. 1 
Wrought, $15 net; Cast Scrap, net, $13; Stove Plate, $10 
net; Old Car Wheels, $17.50 gross; Cast Iron Borings, 
$5.75; Wrought Turnings, $9 net; Heavy Steel, $13.50 
gross. 





St. Louis, (v Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Chemica] Building, t 
Sr. Louis, January 30, 1901. 


Pig Iron.—Trading in Pig Iron has been rather lim- 
ited this week. Foundrymen are not making any impor- 
tant purchases, being satisfied rather to limit orders to 
cover known wants. Transactions of this nature bring 
buyer and seller in more frequent touch, but the cost of 
handling the business is greater to both parties. There 
is some difference of opinion among the trade as to quo- 
tations. Both Nos. 1 and 2 Southern Irons are said to 
have been sold during the week under the quotations be- 
low. It is proper to say that special conditions may have 
surrownded the deal. Inquiries are now in fair number 
only, but bring a greater percentage of results than 
heretofore. Sales, excepting one of about 1000 tons to a 
car building interest, are confined to lots up to several 
hundred tons. The statistical position of Pig Iron is 
considered favorable to prices, and it is a matter of 
comment that any softening could occur under the cir- 
cumstances. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $14.50 to $14.75 
Soutbern, No. 2 Foundry............ 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 13.25 to 13.50 
cc MOG, Sew cciuke clo cae 14.50 to 14.75 
i Net Gr Sa awatéis ae ke cee bares > ue 13.75 to 14.00 
Se (LS 3 bn be poe k sos Koen eens 12.50 to 12.75 


Bars.—The principal makers are overcrowded with 
business and are booking new orders for forward deliv- 
eries or earlier if the specifications can find place in the 
mill. Taking January alone mills say that quotations 
made in this month have met with an unusual number of 
acceptances. Inquiry is epening up and jobbers say in 
greater volume than for several months. Some manufac- 
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turers of standard goods are closing for the year’s supply. 
Mill prices for both Iron and Steel in heavy tonnage are 
1.45¢. to 1.50c., half extras, East St. Louis. Jobbers’ 
price on less than carloads is 1.75c. to 2c., full extras. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Some roads are now urg- 
ing that shipments to apply on their contracts be hur- 
ried forward. The open season has been an advan- 
tageous one for Track betterments, and has, on the 
whole, been put to good account. Logging roads and 
mines have been taking a very good tonnage of Light 
Rails. We quote Splice Bars, 1.50c. to 2c.; Bolts, with 
Square Nuts, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.30c. 
to 2.40c.; Spikes, 1.70c. to 1.80c. 

Pig Lead.—The market in Pig Lead is extremely 
quiet. Missouri brands range from 4.15c. to 4.1744c.; De- 
silverized, 4.3244c. The lower values now prevailing are 
reflected in the selling price of Lead Ore, which is now 
$45 per ton, a reduction of $1 from the price which has 
been obtained since last September. 

Spelter.—Heaviness still obtains in Spelter. Last 
known sale was based on 3.80%4c., St. Louis. From this 
point the range is to 3.82%c. The intention to export 
Zine Ore has not yet braced up Spelter prices. It is prob- 
able that a movement to close up some Zine mines for a 
month or so will be carried into effect. Top price of Ore 
reached $27 per ton. 





Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PitTsBuRGH, January 30,1901. | 


(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—There will be no labor troubles at the blast 
furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, as a 
compromise has been effected with the men by which 
they will be reduced about 5 per cent. instead of 15 per 
cent., as originally demanded by the blast furnace own- 
ers. The basis will be 31.80 for bottom fillers, instead 
of $1.90, the present rate. The Struthers Furnace Com- 
pany of Struthers have already arranged with their men 
on this basis, and the other furnaces in the two Valleys 
will do the same. There has been very little Lron sold 
since the purchase made by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. The Valley furnaces will not fix a price on Besse- 
mer Iron until the Ore price for this year is known. 
This will probably be $4.50 a ton, lower lake ports, 
against $5.50, the present price. It develops that at 
least part of the [ron bought by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany will be paid for in Coke, to be furnished by the 
Frick Coke Company. The Valley furnaces regard the 
price of Bessemer Lron to-day as $13 at furnace, but, as 
stated above, there has been practically nothing done. 
There is a fair demand for Forge Iron, and it is being 
freely offered at $13, Pittsburgh, equal to $12.25 at fur- 
nace. Foundry Iron is quiet. We quote Bessemer Iron 
at $12.50 to $13 at furnace, equal to $13.25 to $13.75, 
Pittsburgh; Gray Forge is $13, and No. 2 Foundry, $14 
to $14.25, Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 1000 tons of 
Gray Forge at $13, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—There is an actual scarcity of Steel for prompt 
shipment, and the break in the blooming mill engine of 
the Republic Steel plant, at Youngstown, will shut them 
down for two weeks or longer, and take 400 tons a day 
out of the market. In some cases 25c. or more above 
pool prices has been obtained for Billets for prompt 
shipment. The Billet pool is to meet this week, and it 
is possible that prices may be advanced $1 or $2 a ton. 
We quote Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh, Wheeling and 
the Valleys, at $19.75, delivered. Billets smaller than 
3% inches are $1 extra. Carbons higher than 0.21 and 
up to 0.60 are $1 extra; 0.61 up to 1 are $2 extra. Basic 
Open Hearth Steel, $1 a ton extra over the price of Bes- 
semer. For cutting small Billets, 50c. per ton extra. 


Sheet and Tin Bars.—There is a heavy demand, and 
some of the Sheet mills are having trouble in getting 
deliveries of Bars as fast as wanted; in fact, we are ad- 
vised that several of the Sheet mills have been compelled 
te close for two or three days at a time waiting for Bars 
to accumulate. We quote Sheet and Tin Bars at $20.75, 
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delivered, Pittsburgh, Wheeling and Valley districts. 
For cutting Sheet and Tin Bars, 50c. per ton extra. 

Muck Bar.—Market is firmer, and we quote Standard 
srades at $25, delivered, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We are ad- 
vised of a sale of 2000 tons at that price. 


(By Mail.) 


The week under review in the Iron trade has been 
without special feature. There is no denying the fact 
that tonnage in January was disappointing, but a ma- 
terial improvement in February is expected. In fact, on 
some lines, such as Plates, Bars and Tubular Goods, 
there is better inquiry. There have been no large sales 
of Pig Iron since the contracts with the Carnegie Steel 
Company and other Steel interests were closed up, and 
it is not likely there will be much Iron bought for the 
next two or three months, as leading consumers have 
pretty well covered their requirements. The statement 
that the Valley furnaces had fixed a price of $13, Valley, 
on Iron, is untrue. No price will be put on Bessemer 
Iron until the association have some inquiries before 
them. While the report that the American Sheet Steel 
Company have made an arrangement with the Carnegie 
Steel Company for Sheet Bars covering a period of three 
or five years, and under the terms of which the Car- 
negie Steel Company will not build a Sheet mill, has not 
been officially confirmed by either concern, yet it is gen- 
erally believed by the trade that if such a deal has not 
been made it will be put through in a few days. It is 
also probable an arrangement may be made by which 
the proposed Tube mill at Conneaut will be abandoned. 
A contract by which the Carnegie Steel Company are to 
supply a certain tonnage of Plates annually to the Na- 
tional Tube Company, to be finished in their own mills, 
will likely be made. Shipments of all kinds of Iron and 
Steel in January were retarded considerably by the fact 
that lower freights go into effect on February 1, and de 
liveries have been postponed as much as possible. 

Ferromanganese.—We quote 80 per cent. domestic at 
$62.50, delivered buyer’s mill. 

Structural Material.—A good deal of work is in sight, 
and will likely be given out in a short time. Included in 
this is the Frick office building, involving, as stated be- 
fore, some 6000 to 7000 tons. This job will likely be 
placed in a few days. A large oftice building, to be built 
on Wood street, this city, will take some 3000 to 4000 
tons. The outlook is that the Structural mills will have 
all the work they can do this year. There has been no 
change in prices, and we quote: Beams and Channels, up 
to 15-inch, 1.50¢c.; over 15-inch, 1.60¢c.; Angles, 3 to 6 
inches, inclusive, 1.40c.; over 6 inches, 1.50c.; under 3 
inches, 1.25¢c.; Zees, 1.50¢.; Tees, 1.55¢.; Steel Bars, 1.25¢e. 
to 1.35¢e., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.40c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—Tonnage in Plates in January was disap 
pointing, being lighter than for some months. The large 
consumers of Plates pretty well covered their require- 
ments before the advances in prices were made. In the 
last few days there has been a better inquiry, and the 
prospects are that tonnage in February will be !arger 
than in this month. The leading mills are crowded with 
work, and on Tank Plate for prompt delivery a local 
mill secured an advance of $2 a ton over the fixed price 
of 1.40c. The Carbon Steel Company expect to com- 
mence shipments in a short time of the Steel to be used 
in making cables for the East River Bridge. Associa- 
tion prices on Plates are as follows: Tank quality, 14-inch 
and heavier, 1.40c.; 3-16-inch, 1.45¢.; under 3-16-inch 
and above No. 10, 1.50c.; Flange or Boiler Steel, 0.1e. 
advance over base of Tank; Marine and Fire Box, Amer- 
ican Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 
0.2c. advance over Tank; Still Bottom Steel, 0.3c. ad- 
over Tank; Locomotive Fire Box Steel and 
equivalent specifications, 0.5¢c. advance over Tank, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


vance 


Bars.—There is only a fair tonnage being placed, 
much lighter than for some time. A leading Bar mill is 
soliciting orders for Steel Bars and guaranteeing prompt 
shipments. Reports that the price of 1.25c. at mill has 
been shaded are not correct. However, the mills are 
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making better deliveries of Bars than for some time. 
We quote Steel Bars at 1.25c. at mill in carload lots, and 
1.20¢c. to 1.35c. in small lots. The leading Bar Iron mills 
continue to quote 1.30c., Valley, or 1.34%c., Pittsburgh, 
for carloads. 

Sheets.—There is a continued heavy demand for both 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, much larger than usual 
at this season of the year. Some of the Sheet mills are 
sold up for two to three months and away behind on de- 
liveries. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, 
one pass through cold rolls, at 2.85c. to 2.90c.; No. 28, 
2.90c. to 2.95c. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 70, 10 
and 5 per cent. off, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Steel Rails.—The Rail mills claim to have booked 
about 1,600,000 tons of Rails for this year delivery. In- 
cluded in these are 45,000 tons placed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio. We quote at $26, at mill. 

Merchant Steel.—There is a fair demand, but mostly 
for small lots. The mills are running on specifications 
on old contracts. We quote: Plow Slabs, 4%-inch and 
heavier, at 1.60c., base; Tire Steel, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; Toe 
Calk, 1.70c. to 1.75¢c.; Open Hearth Machinery, 2c., base; 
Open Hearth Spring, 2c., base; Hammered Lay Steel, 3c. 
to 3.25c.; Rolled Lay Steel, 2.75c. to 3c.; Cold Rolled and 
Cold Drawn Shafting, 55 per cent. off in carload lots; 50 
per cent. in less than carload lots, delivered in base ter- 
ritory. Tool Steel, 7c. and upward, according to quality. 
On Tool Steel freight is allowed east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Skelp.—We note a sale of 1500 tons of Sheared Iron 
Skelp at a price equivalent to about 1.5214c., Pittsburgh. 
The market is quiet. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 
1.40c. to 1.45c.; Sheared, 1.50c. to 1.55¢c.; Grooved Steel 
Skelp is 1.30c. and Sheared, 1.35c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh; 
terms four months, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 30 days. 

Tubular Goods.—There is nothing of special interest 
to note. Demand is good considering the season of the 
year, and local mills are making heavy shipments of oil 
well supplies to the new oil field in Texas. Prices to con- 
sumers in carload lots are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 inch............ 61 48 
Se Oe Be BR sn c's.a n'8 9865454505 64 Oo 28.8 ewe 68% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
8. & S. I. J. 
SD 60. BDO 6 6c nn cine cavden stepwvesaccads 58 53% 
Bie CO SB TER. 0 wc cw nrecnscccesesvesvveses 63 59 
4 00 1246 imch... 2... ccccccccccccscccccce 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
.&S. I. J. 
3 RAS i ee one 53% 49 
BA Be 4] TROD. cc on.w viene gs ncececsneeesenee 59 55 
4% to 12% inch... ...ccccevcccesccvvves 61% 57% 
Boiler Tubes. 
Up to 22 feet. 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 68% 
2 inch to 2% inch, inclusive. ......cccesecvescece 63 
te 8 BONE nnn 000 ccc ch cenecneecnycenss 96s 62 
Iron. 
I inch to 1% inch and 2% inch..........ceeeeeeves 49% 
ASE Inch CO ZG MBG. .cccccsccccccercvccesccences 45 
2% inch to 13 inch........... i snitwnskee enn es 57 


Jobbers are quoted 5 per cent. or more lower than the 
above prices. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap trade continues 
very dull and prices are weak, and on some lines lower. 
It is expected there will be a better demand for Scrap 
in February. The mills are holding off buying until the 
lower freights go into effect on February 1, and also in 
the belief that prices will be lower. We quote nominally 
as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $14.50 net ton, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; Old Iron Rails, $18.50 to $19, Pitts- 
burgh, and $19.50, Valley, gross ton; Old Steel Rails, $14 
to $14.50 gross ton; Busheling Scrap, $12 gross ton; Turn- 
ings, $7 net ton; Cast Iron Borings, $6 net ton; Old 
Horseshoes, $13 gross ton; Heavy Melting Stock, $13 to 
$15.50 gross ton. 

Coke.—Fully 85 per cent. of the capacity in the Con- 
nellsville Coke region is active, and output last week 
was 196,374 tons, pretty nearly up to high water mark. 
Of the 24,977 ovens in the Connellsville region, 17,126 
were active and 3871 idle. We continue to quote strict- 
ly Connellsville Furnace Coke at $1.75 and 72-hour Foun- 
dry Coke at $2.25 a ton at oven. Outside brands of Fur- 
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nace Coke are being offered at $1.50 to $1.65 a ton, and 
Foundry at $1.85 to $2. 


The offices of the Duff Patents Company, manufac- 
turers of the Duff patent water seal gas producer and 
Pittsburgh combination gas furnaces, have been removed 
from Carnegie Building to Rooms 608-609 Empire Build. 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The offices of the Pittsburgh Steel Construction Com- 
pany, Geo. M. Bole, president and general manager, have 
been removed from the Westinghouse Building to 1009 
Park Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., ad- 
vise us that work is being pushed rapidly on their mills, 
and they feel safe in saying they will be in operation 
about the middle of March. It is the intention of this 


concern to make a full line of Hoops, Bands and Cotton 
Ties. 


—— 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA., January 28, 1901. 

The market for Iron is rather unsettled and para- 
doxical. The inquiry is more than fair, but the resultant 
business does not show any snap in it. A fair amount 
of Iron was taken, but no large orders were placed. 
With Bessemer Pig at $13.25, delivered, Pittsburgh 
points, an element has entered the market inimical to 
firm prices. Freight rates would have to be cut just 
one-half to put this district on a parity. As it is, we 
must conduct a campaign of the offensive-defensive 
kind as long as present conditions exist. The selling 
agents yet assert that there is a large trade just ahead 
ef us. But that assertion is an old story and, so far, is 
“a figment of the imagination.” The business accepted 
the past week was secured to a considerable extent by 
concessions. No. 2 Foundry is not in plentiful supply 
with any seller, while with some it is in very slim sup- 
ply. Even that grade cannot be called strong, for, al- 
though it is quoted at $11 to $11.25, some sold at $10.75, 
which is admitted, and breeds the suspicion that some 
went at $10.50. No. 3 Foundry is quoted at $10, which 
is a drop of 25c. per ton. Buyers are wanting it at not 
over $9.75. No. 4 Foundry is quoted, with sales of 5000 
tons, at $9.75. This was exceptional, as there were sales 
as low as $9.25. Gray Forge looks low enough at $9, 
but in one case the seller can say, “I am weaker than a 
woman’s tear,” for he accepted $8.85 for at least one 
order. The verdict concerning the market, tersely 
stated, is unsettled and irregular. .But it has prospects 
that sellers think will soon materialize. 

At the Steel mill orders have so accumulated that new 
business is discouraged. There is nothing special to say, 
except that for some time changes have been inaugu- 
rated in parts of the mill to increase results, and they 
are not yet concluded. From the time the mill was de 
termined upon until the present time Col. A. M. Shook 
has been in charge of it. At a meeting of the directors, 
held a few days ago in New York, the office of second 
vice-president, held by him, was abolished. This severs 
his official connection with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company. No name has yet been mentioned 
here as his successor as manager of the Steel mill. He 
has been prominent for long years in the industrial de- 
velopment of the district, and has large interests which 
will secure to the district his interest in its progress and 
his aid in the further development of its resources. 

The Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company 
have also made a change in management by abolishing 
the office of general manager. The position ws held by 
Col. F. M. Jackson, who is well known in Coal circles. 
The duties of his office have been delegated to Col. T. G. 
Bush, the president of the company. In his hands now 
is practically the entire management of the company. 
Colonel Jackson is materially interested in Coal proper- 
ties in this district, and his practical experience will 
stand him in good stead in their development. To this 
end he will concentrate his efforts. 

Gossip is busy concerning other changes to be made, 
but nothing definite is yet known here concerning them. 

“The Little Cahaba Coal Company” have filed ar- 
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ticles of incorporation and have been granted a charter. 
The indefatigable De Bardeleben is at the head of them. 
The capital stock is $50,000, to be increased as may be 
desirable. Through the property runs what is known 
as the Underwood seam of Coal. Spur tracks to the 
mine to be opened will be built by both the L. & N. and 
the Southern railroads. A combination will probably be 
made with another interest in that locality and an out- 
put of 2500 tons per day be secured. The combination 
will control 3000 acres of Coal lands and all of it near 
Biocton. The Galloway Coal Company, with their mines 
in Walker County and headquarters in Memphis, will, 
for obvious reasons, remove latter to this point. They 
propose to increase output and be on the ground and in 
close touch with the Coal world. Other owners of Coal 
lands are entering, with a view into initial development 
aud increased capacity. The Rogers-Brown Coal inter- 
ests are being rapidly pushed to increased production 
and a puying basis. In fact, one can say that in this 
industry activity prevails throughout the district. The 
demand for Coal continues fine, and in the history of the 
district the compensation to the miners and Coal oper- 
ators has never been so satisfactory as now. The owner 
of Coal property is a Coal baron and his indorsement 
makes bankable paper gilt edged. 

The Hardie-Tynes Company suffered a severe loss the 
past week by fire. The entire plant was burned, save 
a small office building, and the machinery was more or 
less damaged. The extent of injury cannot yet be stated. 
It was most unfortunate for them, as they were full of 
contracts that insured steady work for several months 
to come. Their insurance was materially less than the 
real loss. 

The aunual report of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company shows profits for 1900 in excess of $733,- 
007 over those of 1899. The figures as given are: For 
1900, $2,536,161, as against $1,803,154 for 1899. The 
fixed charges for 1900 were $721,913, which gives a sur- 
plus of $1,814,248, as against a surplus of $1,210,911. 
The first five months’ business in 1900 showed a profit of 
$1,606,062, while from June to December, 1900, it showed 
a profit of only $930,099, as against $1,409,751 for the 
corresponding time in 1899. The net earnings for 1900, 
in amount, about equal 8 per cent. on the $23,000,000 
stock out. These figures are but excerpts from the re- 
port and are given to show that in the Iron world are 
ups and downs, snags and sandbars, eddies and mael- 
stroms that lessen and deflect and sometimes swallow 
up the profit with “ one time and one motion,” that look 
so well on paper. 

It often happens that experience teaches the neophyte 
that the surest and only way to get any money out of a 
furnace property is to sell it to another fellow and let 
nim run it. It will not do to carry as “a side line.” 


— 
— 





The N. D. Pratt Sales Agencies.—In 1879 N. D. Pratt 
established at 91 Lake street, Chicago, the Western of- 
fice of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company and the 
Union Steel Screw Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
represented these companies until the sale of the first 
named to the American Steel & Wire Company two years 
since. After the transfer Mr. Pratt remained at the 
same location, immediately added other interests, and 
now represents the Union Steel Screw Company, the 
Grand Crossing Tack Company, the Spencer Wire Com- 
pany, the Morgan Spring Company, Bliss & Laughlin, 
the Elliott-Blair Steel Company and the Dillon-Gris- 
wold Wire Company as selling agent for Screws, Wire 
Rods, Wire in every shape and variety, Steel Shafting, 
Cold Rolled Steel, &c. J. B. Marshall has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Pratt as salesman since 1881, and is thor- 
oughly versed in all details connected with the trade in 
Wire and kindred products. Wm. BE. Pratt, son of N. 
D. Pratt, a successful manufacturer of Wire and other 
specialties, also having manufacturing interests in 
Mexico, has for many years made 91 Lake street his 
headquarters. Mr. Pratt, Sr., has been connected with 
the Wire industry so long that he ranks among the vet- 
erans in the trade. His operations extend into nearly 
every State, and his office is one of the busiest in Chi- 
cago. 
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New York. 
Office of The Fron Age, 282-238 William ed | 
New York, January 30, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—A leading consuming interest in this dis- 
trict which melts about 25,000 tons per annum has 
purchased about 10,000 tons of the higher grades of 
Virginia and Northern Irons, while a stove foundry has 
taken 1500 tons. The competition for the orders has 
been sharp and generally speaking the market is weaker, 
the advices from the Birmingham district also showing 
lower figures. We quote: Lehigh, Schuylkill and Vir- 
ginia Irons, No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15 to $16; 
No. 2 Plain, $14 to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; 
Tennessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $15 to 
$15.25; No. 2 Foundry, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 1 Soft, 
$15 to $15.25; No. 2 Soft, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 3 Foundry, 
$13.50 to $14; No. 4 Foundry, $13 to $13.25; Gray Forge, 
$12.75 to $18. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The run of small orders continues 
good and so far as volume of work is concerned the 
outlook is very promising. Prices, however, are still 
low, competition between the consolidation and the out- 
side shops being keen. Some good orders are coming 
up. Among them is 19,000 tons for Philadelphia for 
February 7, 4500 tons for Cleveland, a round lot for 
Ottumwa, and 1000 tons for a town in New Brunswick. 
There is an inquiry, too, for 8000 to 10,000 tons for the 
Netherlands. We continue to quote $24 per gross ton 
for 8-inch at tidewater. 

Steel Rails.—No large orders have been placed for 
Standard Steel Rails. Considerably lower prices have 
been made on Light Rails, which are being offered at 
$23 per ton. Relayers, too, are easier and $18 is being 
shaded. Some low prices have also been made in Fast- 
enings, Angle Bars having been offered at 1.20c. at mill. 
We quote $26 for Standard Sections, and $32 to $32.50 
for Girder Rails. We quote Spikes, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; 
Splice Bars, 1.25c. to 1.380c.; Square Track Bolts, 2.05c. 
to 2.10¢c., and Hexagon Bolts, 2.15c. to 2.20c., at mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—A heavy tonnage in 
Structural Material has been placed, the American 
Bridge Company booking in this district 21,000 tons, 
some of which, however, was on contracts which had 
been pending for a considerable time. Among the orders 
placed were 3000 tons for a power house, 3000 tons for 
the Mt. Sinai Hospital, exclusive of cast columns; 3600: 
tons for a dock shed, and 3000 tons for a bridge in New 
England. In the Bar market an easier feeling prevails. 
One of the large producers states that while the No- 
vember tonnage was quite heavy, the December specifi- 
cations were light. In January thus far there has been 
a very satisfactory increase. We quote as follows at 
tidewater: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; 
Angles, 1.30c. to 1.40c.; Tees, 1.65c. to 1.75¢.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2c.; Universal Plate Mills, 
1.58¢. to 1.60c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 1.58c. to 1.60c. 
for Tank, 1.68c. to 1.70c. for Flange, 1.78¢c. to 1.90c. for 
Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held at 2.25c. for C. 
H. No. 1, 2.75¢e. for Flange and 3.25c. for Fire Box. Re- 
fined Bars are 1.40c. to 1.45¢.; Common Bars, 1.30c. to 
1.35¢.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.35c. to 1.40c., and Hoops, 1.90c. 
to 2c., base, on dock. 

———— 

The Youngstown Steel Plant.—(By Telegraph.)— 
PITTSBURGH, PA., January 30, 1901.—The steel plant of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company at the Brown-Bon- 
nell Works, Youngstown, will be idle for two weeks or 
longer, owing to breaking of a shaft in the blooming mill 
engine. ‘This will take about 400 tons of steel a day out 
of the market. 





—————__g— _ 


A Plate Mill Record.--One day last week the 128- 
inch mill at the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company turned out 780 tons of finished ship 
plates; the day turn rolled 350 tons and the night turn 
430 tons. This beats all records for plate mill rolling. 


=i 
=_ 





The imports into the United Kingdom during che year 
1900 increased $185,269,920, and there was an increase 
of $125,403,650 in the exports during the same period. 
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Metal Market. 


Office of The iron Age. 232-238 William street, t 
New York. January 30, 1901. 


Pig Tin.—During the week under review the market 
was very dull, with declining prices. During the last two 
days the decline was especially sharp. To-day the market 
closed weak at 26\4c., with sellers naming that figure 
for spot to February. May was offered at 25%c. The 
market is weak. Arrivals here during the month have 
been large. Up to the present writing they have amount- 
ed to 2532 tons, and 500 tons are due. Stocks here will 
increase, and the total statistics will show a heavy in- 
crease, as about 2500 tons of Banca will be sold to-mor- 
row. After showing signs of strength during the early 
portion of the week under review, the London market 
eommenced to decline on Monday and the downward 
movement has been uninterrupted since. To-day’s clos- 
ing prices were £121 7s. 6d. for spot and £116 7s. 6d. for 
futures, with the market named as weak. From the 
above figures it will be noted that there is a discount of 
£5 on futures. This in itself does not show a very 
healthy position for the article. 

Copper.—On the surface the market looks quiet and 
official prices are kept at l7c. for Lake and 16%c. for 
Electrolytic and Casting Stock. These are the nominal 
quotations, as the large producers are adhering to them. 
It is an open secret, though, that they can be shaded 
eonsiderably. The actual market figure for Lake is 
16%c., as the small lots which constitute the business 
nowadays are being sold at that figure. It is reported 
that some one has also cut the price of Electrolytic 
in a quiet way. The report has it that this interest sold 
about 10,000,000 pounds of Electrolytic within the last 
week at a price lower than that quoted. The sale was 
for three months’ delivery. It was made to a combina- 
tion of the Brass interests in the Naugatuck Valley 
who, it is said, have been buying Electrolytic very spar- 
ingly of late. The London market was dull and easy, 
closing to-day £71 5s. for spot and £71 17s. 6d. for three 
months’ futures. Best Selected is quoted at £78 5s. 

Pig Lead.—This market is very dull, and the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company continue to quote 
4.37%4c. for lots of 50 tons and more, f.o.b. New York. 
The St. Louis price is 4.32%c. In England the market 
has continued to decline rapidly. Since last week the 
drop in price has amounted to 12 shillings 6 pence. 
To-day’s closing price was £15 7s. 6d. This weakness 
is attributed to the heavy shipments on this side and 
the poor business abroad. 

Spelter—Has declined sharply and is still weak and 
on the decline. Spot is quoted at 4c. to 4.05c., with 
sales reported at the former figure. Shipments from the 
West for February and March have sold at 4c. and are 
still offered at that figure. St. Louis is down to 3.82\4c. 
and London has also declined considerably, to-day’s 
closing quotation being £18 2s. 6d. 

Antimony.—There is no change. Hallett’s is quoted 
9\44c. and Cookson’s 10\4c. Other brands are quoted 8c. 
to Ye. 

Nickel.—Producers are just about a month behind in 
shipments and there is no sign of relief from the pres- 
sure under which this metal has labored for some time. 
Contracts for the ensuing year are being made at present 
prices. Ton lots are selling at 55c. to 60c. 

Quicksilver—Has not been changed, prices quoted 
here remaining at $51 per flask of 76% Ibs. in lots of 
50 flasks and more. The London market is unchanged 
at £9 2s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—-No change in the situation is reported 
here. The American Tin Plate Company continue to 
quote on a basis of $4.19 per box of standard 100-Ib. 
Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and $4, f.o.b. mill. These prices 
have been named to hold until June 1 of this year. A 
heavy decline in England is reported. Prices have 
dropped from 12 shillings 74% pence, which was the price 
last week, to 11 shillings 10% pence to-day. 


- — 


B. 8. CONSTANT, a manufacturer of mill machinery at 
Bloomington, Ill, died January 21, aged 50 years. 
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OBITUARY. 


CHARLES JARECKI. 

Charles Jarecki, president of the Jarecki Mfg. Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh and Erie, Pa., died suddenly at his 
home in Erie on Saturday afternoon, January 26. De- 
ceased had been ill for three weeks, but seemed much 
better the latter part of last week. Friday, however, he 
became worse and died from heart failure. Mr. Jarecki 
was 60 years old. The Jarecki Mfg. Company have been 
established over 39 years and were founded by Henry 
Jarecki, a brother of the deceased, who died four years 
ago. Since then Mr. Jarecki had been in entire charge 
of the firm’s business. 

WILLIAM T. PORTER. 

Wuliam T. Porter, president of the J. Morton Poole 
Company, manufacturers of machinery, at Wilmington, 
Del., died on January 21, at his home in that city, from 
heart disease, at the age of 72 years. Mr. Porter was a 
native of Beaufort, 8. C. He went to Wilmington when 
15 years of age and obtained a job in the machine shop 
of J. Morton Poole. He gradually became familiar with 
every branch of the business and rose step by step, until 
on the death of Mr. Poole several years ago he was made 
president of the concern. When still a youth he had 
an arm cut off by a rapidly revolving machine. For 
many years Mr. Porter was president of the Water Com- 
mission of Wilmington, and he always took an active 
interest in city affairs. He was a close student of sci- 
entific subjects and kept himself well posted on modern 
developments in many fields of knowledge. Mr. Porter 
was the president of the Farmers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, a director of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Railroad Company and of the National Bank 
of Wilmington and Brandywine. 

NOTES. 

Henry H. GABEL, the oldest resident of Pottstown, 
Pa., died from an attack of the grip on January 21, at 
the great age of 96 years. He was born in Colebrook- 
dale, Berks County, Pa., and had lived in Pottstown 
since 1856. He was the head of the firm of Gabel, Jones 
& Gabel, who in 1878 began developing the iron ore 
mines at Boyertown, Pa., and also operated the Bechtels- 
ville Blast Furnace. Mr. Gabel was identified with a 
number of other local interests. Eleven years ago he 
retired from active business. 

PETER LAURENHEIMER, Who for many years conducted 
a large machine shop in Milwaukee, Wis., died January 
17, in that city. He was born in‘Getmany in 1817 and 
came to this country when a young man, settling in Mil- 
waukee over 50 years ago. 

CoL. JOHN EsTILL Wynkoop, who was identified with 
the iron and coal trades of Schuylkill County, Pa., died 
in Philadelphia on January 17, aged 76 years. He was 
born at Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., and served 
through the Civil War, becoming colonel of the Twen- 
tieth Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

GEORGE BROOMHEAD, an old established manufacturer 
of steel wire at Paterson, N. J., died on January 19 from 
Brighi’s disease. He was born in England and came to 
this country, settling in Paterson in 1856, since which 
time he had been actively engaged in the steel wire in- 
dustry. 

JOHN FINDLAY DAVITT, secretary and treasurer of the 
Potomac Steel Company of Cumberland, Md., and for 
35 years paymaster of the W. Dewees Wood Company, 
at McKeesport, Pa., died on January 26 at his home in 
McKeesport, aged 56 years. He was born and reared in 
Pittsburgh and entered the employ of the W. Dewees 
Wood Company 36 years ago. A few years ago Mr. 
Davitt, with other capitalists, organized the Potomac 
Steel Company, whose works are at Cumberland, Md. 
He was also prominently identified with a number of 
enterprises in McKeesport. 

WILLIAM H. Bartow of Barlow & Co., hardware mer- 
chants, Sing Sing; N. Y., died suddenly of apoplexy on 
the 12th inst. Mr. Barlow was born in Danbury, Conn., 
in 1827 and moved to Sing Sing in 1832, his father open- 
ing a hardware store there in 1844. Mr. Barlow acted 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING 


Cap’| Issued. Thursday. 





IRON 


AGE. 41 


THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 30, 1901. 


Friday. Tuesday. Wednesday. 


Saturday. Monday. Sales. 
$29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Common....... 20% 21 2i 21 21%-21% 21%-22\% 21 -21% -21% 5,700 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref. (7 % Non-Cu.) 67 -68% 67 -69 6914-70 69%-70% 691%-6914 -69% 5,760 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Common............ 26%4-27% 25%-264 26%4-27 264-27 2614-27 26 -27% 6,700 
14,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. (7 % Cu.)...... 2... -ee -72% -73% Ce. iveraee  (<neewes 400 
50,000,000 Am. S. & W., Common............... 39-42 394-41 40%-41% 38%4-42 39 -41% 3914-42% 202,400 
40,000,000 Am. S. & W., Pref. (7 % Cu.)........ -85 85 -86% -864% 85 -86%, 84%-85 84 -86% 8,500 
28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate, Common, N. Y........ 59 -60% 56%-57% SOT -5T% 56%%-57% 56%-57 56 -56% 9,800 
18,325,000 Am. Tin Plate, Pref., N. Y. (7 % Cu.) 87%-88 88\, Ba cai pd ie a vases eile ee de eee 400 
i en. oh eake wires see” weesede ws aeons -60 -60 -60% -61 444 
15,000,000 Bethlehem Steel, par $50, $1 paid in... -17% er | Se err e 345 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Philadelphia*.......... 45-45% RR Se ee eee eer: 223 
16,000,000 Cambria Steei**.................005, 17%-17%  17%-17% 17%-17% 17%-17% 17% -17% 17 -17% 2,754 
11,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron................ 44%-46% 4414%.-451 45%-46%, 43%-45% 44%-454% 44%-46 12,050 
46,484,300 Federal Steel, Common.............. 4714-49% 4614-47 48%4-49%, 41%-44% 41 -434%, 42 -441% 145,100 
53,253,500 Federal Steel, Pref. (6 % Non-Cu.).... 69%4-70% 6914-70 70%-701 704-71 70 -70% $$$70 -70% 5,639 
32,000,000 National Steel, Common, N. Y........ 39 -40% 39 -39% 40 -40% 39 -40%  39%-40 39 -40% 7,100 
27,000,000 National Steel, Pref.. N. Y. (7 % Cu.).. ee! SCG eee eS ae ag ee cite a)) earn 1,200 
40,000,000 National Tube, Common, N. Y........ 58 -58%4 84-59% 59%4-60% 60 -62 581%4-59% 58 -59% 23,070 
40,000,000 National Tube, Pret, N. Y. (7 % Cu.).. 97 -98 97%-98% 99 -99% -99% 9914-9914 99 -991%4 2,700 
rr i, ies) ctenene  ~62nedion”  Sedeees - Oeeeewn -67% -65 10 
cic aki ee aubh,  .wsiatemi&e man Jxceimewi@edeldeeme meter camerciiace -85 10 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Common............ . 87%-39 16-37 37._- -37%—is36s -3T%HR_—Ci‘ié3TMGWB 37%-38% 11,300 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref. (7 % Non-Cu.).... 78 -79% 78 -78% -7 77 -78 79 -79% 79 -80 2,200 
27,191,000 Republic Iron & Steel, Common....... 13%-14 13%-13\% 13144-13% 13%4-14 13%-13% -134% 2,400 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref. (7 % Cu.).. 57458 3 ..... Sa” Seene ut 5814-58% 1,100 
ee Mc teins saaneigk iheeeas 268006 “ebwirwaee > “Ewimmaaialllll aelbde 
6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & I. Pref. (7 ¥ 
gg fee RE Se tA ey eg aad r -67 ee -67% 300 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron............... 56%4-58% 564-58 OT -57% 56%-57% 57 -57% 5714%-58% 13,500 
1,500,000 Warwick Iron & Steel (par $10)...... ....e058 cee .. irae a, Tr rer 3,335 
15,000,000 International Pump, Common.........  ....... 26 me? vawwans ae” ewewe an 600 
12,500,000 International Pump, Preferred........ -74 Pe a ee er 75% 75 -75 775 
Ge is ie. dwiekwee ietsinawede  ~“eaktaa © “asada: ) haves - 1% 100 
* Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paidin. t+ 6% guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. + Ex-dividend. 
Bonded 


1,600,000 Johnson 6 4, $6,732, 


indebtedness: Am.8.& W., $130,656; Am. Tin.Plate, none; Am. Steel Hoop, none : Cambria Iron Co., $2,000,000 6 ¢ debenture 
20-year bonds, 1917, a ee 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co. ; Federal Steel Co., $9,822,000 Illinois 5 ¢ 
D. & 1 R. R. RK. 5 4, $1,000,000 2d D. & I. R. 


, $7,417,000 E. J. E.R. R.5 4, 
R. R. 6 4, $10,000 land grant D. & I. R. R 


J ). . R. 5%; National Steel, 
,561,000 6 ¢; National Tube, none ; Tennessee C., I. & R. R. Co., $8,367,000 6 z, $1,114,000 7 <, $1.000,000 7 < cu. pref. ; Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000,000 


5 #, Steelton, 1st, 1917. $2,000,000 5 ¢ ; Sparrow's Point, Ist, 1922, $4,000,000, consolidated, both plants ; 


Interest and princi 


1 guaranteed by 
Col. Fuel Co. Gen. 








2,000,000, Sloss I. & S. general mortgage 44% « $1,835,000. 


as clerk for his father until 1849, when he was given an 
interest in the business, and the style became J. Barlow 
& Son, which continued until 1880, when it became Bar- 
low & Co. Mr. Barlow was actively engaged in the 
business up to the time of his death, so that his connec- 
tion with the sale of hardware covered a period of 57 
years. In 1887 a branch at Croton-on-the-Hudson was 
established. The business of Barlow & Co. will be con- 
tinued under the old name by his sons, Geo. H., William 
£. and J. Curry Barlow. 


<a 
a ae 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


‘he common stock of the American Steel & Wire 
Jompany has furnished the principal element of excite- 
ment during the week and has fluctuated rapidly, al- 
though not over a very wide range. Action on the divi- 
dends has been postponed to March. 

Federal Steel common has continued to decline under 
the threat of a large bond issue, while National Tube 
has gained somewhat with the increasing confidence 
that the danger of competition has been overrated. 

Bid. Asked. 





American Bicycle Company, common............. 6 6% 
American Bicycle Company, preferred............ 25 26 
American Bicycle Company, bonds............... 71 72 
American Bridge, Company, common............. 42 42% 
American Bridge Company, preferred............ 91% 91% 
American Sheet Steel, common................45. 21 23 
American Sheet Steel, preferred..............+-- 73 15 
HB. W. Bilas, COMMON... 2... ccevccccccccscccecee os 137% 
a OS Parr erer errr rere 125 . 
Cramp’s Shipyard stock...........ssseecceccess 81 83 
Crucible Steel Company, common.............++. 2% 24 
Crucible Steel Company, preferred.............. 78 80 u 
i SAMO, 6 be cedGwoceceweceescebebee 3% oi 
Dominion I. & S. Company. ......cccccccccccsere 22% 23 
Empire I. & S., COMMON.......... 22 eee eeeeecees 6 10 
Empire I. & S., preferred.........-2e-eeeeeeeees 39 45 
National Enam. & St. common...............++- 18 22 
National Enam. & St., preferred...........-..++. 80 82 ; 
EAS CLD, CLA thicket 65 SU se Mee Weeledcewere 5% 5% 
Cite MISVGter, COMATION. 2... ccccccccccccccccecese 28% 29 
Cres ED, MRGTOETOE. 66 ccc ccvscesevencscses 91 91% 
Pratt & Whitney, comMON...........-ceeececees 3% 5 
Pratt & Whithey, preferred... .....ccccccccccccce 45 55 
I COGN iin caw cbdcdve ee endsesceecceseas 7 7% 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common.......... 4% 5 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred.......... 31 33 
i to Stk «ale oh ep «debs wee ecb eo 0% 110 ; 
Be Se Be Ma Es « « vcs ee oints ce secincncagecie ce 3% 4% 
. ge wy are rrr erie ee 31 35 


H. R. Worthington, preferred................---. 112 ©9115 


Bethlehem Iron, $1.351,000 5 ¢ maturing 1907. 


thlehem Steel Co. Republic Iron & Steel, none ; Warwick Iron & Steel, none ; Colorade Fuel & Iron Co. : 


ort. 6 % $880,000, Col. Coal & Iron Con. Mort. 6 % $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 54 $2,303,000. Also outstanding 
2,000,000 preferred stock on which dividends have been paid to June 30, 1900. 


Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co., Sloss I. & S. first mortgage 6 <, 


The directors of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company of Pittsburgh have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 114 per cent., payable February 15. 

There was a report on the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
on Monday that the Union Switch & Signal Company of 
Pittsburgh would make an issue of $500,000 new stock, 
and wipe out the bonds and supply working capital. 

The Standard Chain Company have paid to the trus- 
tees of their mortgage $17,500, which is the amount re- 
quired for their sinking fund, to be used in the purchase 
and redemption of their bonds. Coupens due February 
15, 1901, are payable at the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, 59 Cedar street, New York, or the First 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dividends.—The Andover Iron Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent., payable March 1 to 
stock of record February 15. 

The quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock of the Pressed Steel Car Company is pay- 
able February 25. Books close February 4 and reopen 
February 25. The common dividend of 1 per cent. is 
payable February 28. Books close February 7 and re- 
open February 28. 

The February coupons of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company purchase money bonds of the De 
Bardeleben Coal & Iron Company and the South Pitts- 
burgh Cempany, will be paid at the Hanover National 
Bank. 

>_> 


The Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Company of Can- 
ton, Ohio, manufacturers of patent steel ceiling and 
other sheet metal products, have opened an office at 171 
West Twenty-sixth street, New York, for the purpose of 
taking care of the growing demand for their goods in 
the East. 

A searcity of skilled mechanical draftsmen is reported 
by the bridge and structural companies in the Pittsburgh 
district. Structural works of all kinds are crowded with 
business, and it is very difficult to get a full comple- 
ment of draftsmen. 
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The New York [lachinery [arket. 


Office of The Iron Age. 232-238 William street. 
New York, January 30, 1901. t 


An unchanged situation presents itself at the close 
of the week under review. Large transactions are still 
being held off but the aggregate of small business is 
reported as satisfactory. There is nothing of a rush, 
however, and the market seems to be growing a little 
softer. There is more talk of slight cutting and con- 
cessions among the machine tool trade while a few 
weeks ago the talk was in the direction of tightening 
up matters whenever the opportunity was presented. 
In other lines, such as small and special pumping ma- 
chinery, small engines and general contractors’ ma- 
chinery, prices are said to be unnecessarily low. There 
is a nervousness which prompts some manufacturers to 
go in for business with a big knife in hand, and the 
result of the bidding offers a wide contrast to the 
various bidders, much to the chagrin of the more con- 
servative set who are willing to hold matters in check 
rather than to add impetus to a slide in the wrong di- 
rection. The slashing element are always hard to deal 
with and their presence at this time is particularly 
unwelcome, as up to date the situation has been kept 
pretty well in hand. 

On certain large machine tools it is said that de- 
liveries are again being stretched out considerably. The 
European situation has not changed to any great extent. 
From England the demand is rather on the increase, 
while Germany and Continental countries are not show- 
ing any improvement, but are constantly withholding 
more business. 

All of the bids for the British Westinghouse equip- 
ment are now in and the engineers in charge are very 
busy sifting them. 

Charles Churchill, president of the firm of Charles 
Churehill & Co., Limited, of London, Manchester and 
Birmingham, has just concluded another visit to Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Although short his trip has been a 
busy one, and it has been a fortunate one for the Ameri- 
can manufacturers, as he left numerous nice orders here 
before he returned. One of the largest single orders was 
placed with the Cleveland Machine Screw Company. It 
was for about $25,000 worth of automatic screw ma- 
chines for installation in an English arsenal. Another 
large contract went to the American Gas Furnace Com- 
pany of this city. The order called for about 50 furnaces 
for annealing, hardening and tempering steel pro- 
jectiles. They are to be installed in the English arsenal 
at Woolwich. An equipment aggregating $50,000 in 
value was divided among several prominent builders. 
The machinery is for the Newcastle-on-Tyne works of 
the Great British gunmaking and shipbuilding firm of 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. The principal tools were 
purchased from the Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany, the Cleveland Machine Screw Company, the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Company and the Hendey Machine Com- 
pany. For installation in the plant of Vickers’ Son & 
Maxim, Mr. Churchill purchased four large boring and 
turning mills from the Bullard Machine Tool Company. 
With the Newton Machine Tool Company of Philadel- 
phia, an order was placed for a number of large radial 
drills which will be used in drilling armor plates at the 
Brown Works, Sheffield. Mr. Churchill sees a growing 
tendency among the large English manufacturers to 
adopt American tools. He speaks highly of the future 
conditions for English business. 

Arrangements were made by Mr. Churchill with 
certain American firms for a display of their tools at 
the coming Glasgow Exhibition, which is said to com- 
mand a good deal of attention from English and Euro- 
pean machinery merchants and builders. 

Regarding the purchase of equipment for the new 
arsenal buildings which are being erected at Tokio, 
Osaka and other Japanese cities, we are informed that 
contracts have been placed by the Japanese representa- 
tives who are now in this country. The principal lines 
yet to be purchased are pneumatic tools and air com- 
pressors. The machinery which was purchased in this 
country was secured by the American builders in the 
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face of severe European competition. From England 
the competition was extremely strong, and that a large 
number of tools were purchased in England is not to 
be taken with any great surprise, as the Japanese have 
been educated to the use of the English tools, and know 
comparatively little about those made in this country. 
Some of the machinery purchased here was secured 
through the Japanese firm of Takata & Co. of 10 Wall 
street. This concern also operate an establishment in 
England, where large orders were placed for English 
tools. The electrical eyuipment, consisting of motors, 
generators, switchboard and transformer, was pur- 
chased from the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. The engine order went to McIntosh 
& Seymour, who will furnish three 450 horse-power 
vertical compound units. Among the American concerns 
who were fortunate in capturing machine tool orders 
were: Pratt & Whitney, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company, Prentice Bros. of Worcester, Wiliam Sellers 
& Co., Limited, the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine 
Company, the American Tool Works Company and J. 
A. Fay & Egan Company. An order for six electric trav- 
eling cranes was awarded to the Morgan Engineering 
Company. S. Kumazaki, who is here to inspect the ma- 
terial before it is shipped, will be in New York next 
week. 

An attempt is being made to effect a consolidation, or, 
at least, formulate some working agreement, among the 
principal makers of emery wheels. The negotiations 
have been carried on very quietly, and it is difficult to 
ascertain the exact status of the scheme. Salesmen rep- 
resenting prominent makers are telling a story of the 
certain success of the project, and are soliciting big 
orders in anticipation of an advance of prices which 
they forecast. On the other hand the representative of 
an important concern states that after a number of 
meetings the various manufacturers have been unable to 
get together owing to obstinacy of certain important in- 
terests. He states that a chairman has been appointed, 
who is keeping the matter alive, and that the last meet- 
ing, which was held in Philadelphia a short time ago, 
was adjourned subject to the call of the chairman. The 
salesmen who are urging buying on the strength of the 
scheme state that the plans provide for a standard price- 
list and standard discount to be adhered to by all of the 
large interests. The Carborundum Company are 
spoken of as the only concern who are not to be a party 
to the agreement. The plans, it is said, contemplate a 
net advance of about 20 to 25 per cent. The list prices 
according to these plans are to be advanced from 25 to 
ov per cent, and the discount, which at present amounts 
to about 75 per cent., is to be widened 5 per cent. In 
support of this action it is said that the makers of loose 
emery have advanced prices so rapidly of late as to make 
concerted action of some sort desirable. 

The matter of boilers in connection with the new 
24,000 horse-power station of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company has not come up as yet. It will be recalled 
that the order for engines was awarded to the Dickson 
Mfg. Company of Scranton, Pa. The station is to be lo- 
cated at Third avenue and Second street, Brooklyn. The 
construction work is under the direction of C. B. Roehl, 
who .s acting in the capacity of electrical engineer. T. 
bk. Murray, who is general manager of the Edison Com- 
pany at Duane street, is consulting engineer for the 
Brooklyn company. T. C. Breckenridge, 168 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, is general manager. 

Prices of horizontal return tubular boilers are said to 
be weakening somewhat, while the builders of water 
tube boilers are talking of another adva..ve. 

Awards have not been made as yet in eonnection 
with the two 15,000,000-gallon pumping plants for which 
the city of New York received bids on the 17th inst. 
The authorities state that the matter is still in the 
hands of Chief Engineer Birdsall of the Water Depart- 
ment, and is awaiting his decision. In the trade it is 
said that the lowest bid received for crank and fly wheel 
engines is in excess of the appropriation. As the spec- 
ifications call for this type of engine, it is possible that 
the matter will be again held in abeyance, although one 
concern putin a bidona horizontal pressure type of engine 
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which came withintheappropriation. Thelatest municipal 
pumping engine job which has come up in this section 
is a small one, which is for Atlantic City, N. v. It isa 
38,000,000-gallon high duty, and the bids will be opened 
on sebruary 11. The specifications and proposal blanks 
are now ready, and are being sent out by W. C. Haw- 
ley, superintendent of the Water Department. The 
Water Commissioners are Louis Kuehnle, Edward A. 
Reiley and Rufus Booye. 

There are a number of good propositions now before 
the valve manufacturers. The high pressure trade are 
very much interested in a large German deal which is 
slowly approaching the stages of consummation. It is 
to come through private sources, but it is understood to 
be for the German Government. An official of the Im- 
perial Government was in this country on two occasions 
lust year obtaining data on the matter. A good number 
of extra large and heavy valves are required. 

A number of large buildings which are nearing com- 
pletion are also of interest now. Besides the new New 
York sky scrapers, there is the large addition to the 
Prudential Insurance Company’s building at Newark, 
N. J. This matter is now up. The numerous large ships 
which are under way and contracted for are also fur- 
nishing a good outlet for high pressure valves. The batch 
of vessels which the Navy Department have just con- 
tracted for are also to be considered. The monster elec- 
tric power stations now in course of construction in this 
city will soon be found on the market for large and 
heavy types. On all sides the outlook is very encourag- 
ing and prices are holding up well. 

In gate valves the most important item now on the 
tapis is the Cleveland, Ohio, municipal work. The bids 
will be received at the office of the clerk of the Board 
of Control, 105 City Hail, until noon, February 15. The 
valves will range in size from 3 inch to 48 inch, inclusive, 
and the contract will be made for furnishing all of the 
valves required by the city during the ensuing year. 
Bids will also be opened at the same place and time 
for such fire hydrants as will be required during the 
year of 1901. There will be required approximately 250 
4-inch and 30 6-inch hydrants. In addition to this work 
the Water Works Department will also purchase such 
cast iron water pipe and special castings, from 3 to 60 
inches, inclusive, as may he required during the present 
year. The above three matters are under the supervision 

‘of Walter P. Rice, Director of Public Works, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Bids will be received by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, until March 16, 
for completing the construction of a saw mill, boiler 
house and steel chimney at the Mare Island (Cal.) Navy 
Yard. 

Contracts are still being placed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company for apparatus required in equipping 
the new saw mill which they are building in addition to 
their “‘ Meadows” shops, near Jersey City, N. J. 

Arrangements have been made by the C. W. Hunt 
Company whereby several European manufacturers will 
build the various lines of coal handling, conveying and 
special machinery of the American concern in their re- 
spective territories. The machinery which will be re- 
quired throughout Great Britain and the colonies is to 
be built by the Babcock & Wilcox Company. Mastrand, 
Helwig & Co. of Copenhagen are to build the machinery 
required in Norway, Sweden and Denmark. The ap- 
paratus required tn Germany and Southern Continental 
Europe is to be built by J. Polig & Co. of Cologne. 


The Ashton Valve Company of Boston, Mass. manu- 
facturers of pop safety valves, pressure and vacuum 
gauges, announce that Sidney A. Stephens of 22 St. John 
street, Montreal, Canada, has been appointed agent for 
the Dominion of Canada. 


_ 
te 





A considerable scarcity of small billets for prompt 
shipment is reported, and it is claimed that an order for 
prompt delivery was recently refused by two mills in 
the Pittsburgh district, being unable to make deliveries. 
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The Chicago Machinery Trade. 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Fisher Building, | 
Cuicaao, January 26, 1901. § 

Machinery dealers report that trade is not what they 
had anticipated it would be. Many inquiries are coming 
in, but orders are few and for small lots. No large con- 
tracts for machine tools are reported, and the sales re- 
cently closed were for single tools or small equipments 
‘or additions to established plants. Prospects are very 
good, if hope for the future is to be based on the num- 
ber of inquiries. The most promising prospects of better 
business are with the railroads. The large systems are 
known to coutemplate extensive additions to their shop 
equipment, in pursuance of their policy of doing more of 
their own work, not only in making repairs but in turn- 
ing out new rolling stock. They are also giving some 
attention to the manufacture of supplies of various 
kinds. The railroad demand, however, will be mainly 
for heavy tools, which are built by only a few establish- 
ments. Hence the general machine tool trade may not 
be greatly benefited by an improvement in this par- 
ticular direction. Competition for business is growing 
sharper. A manufacturer who was in the market last 
week for an equipment of standard tools amounting to 
$5000 found the dealers eager for the order, and it is re- 
ported that some sharp cutting was done. The United 
States Government officials are moving very slowly in 
awarding contracts for the Rock Island Arsenal. The 
subject, however, does not lose its interest with the 
passage of time, and the announcement of the names of 
the fortunate bidders is 2waited with as much patience 
as possible. 

Most of the Chicago foundrymen are complaining of 
slow business. The work coming forward is not as 
heavy as expected, and in some cases is less than in Jan- 
uary, 1900. The general foundries are principally doing 
repair work, or are filling orders that were placed last 
fall. 

John Ramsey, who occupies the old Clark, Raffin & 
Co. foundry, at Ohio and Kingsbury streets, Chicago, 
has contracted for the purchase of a south side site for 
a foundry plant and a building to be erected for his oc- 
cupancy. The property is 125 x 383 feet, and is located 
on the southeast corner of Sixteenth and Lincoln streets. 

The Fort Wayne Foundry & Machine Company, for- 
merly operated under the name of John H. Bass, will 
remove their Chicago works from Forty-seventh street 
and Wentworth avenue to a tract of land owned by the 
Chicago Junction Railway Company, west of Ashland 
avenue and on Forty-third street. The foundry company 
have arranged to lease 6 acres at this point for a term of 
15 years. ‘Their extensive buildings at the present loca- 
tion are of steel frame construction and can be taken 
down and moved to the new site. For many years the 
Bass foundry has been located on Rock Island Railroad 
property, and the occasion of the removal now is the de- 
mand on the part of the railroad for more space for 
roundhouses and storage houses. The main building of 
the plant is 475 feet in length. The Junction railway’s 
tracks will furnish the new plant with switching serv- 
ices. The land to be occupied by the foundry plant has 
653 feet frontage on Forty-third street, and is 400 feet 
deep. Arrangements have been made for the temporary 
use of a foundry plant near Hammond, Ind., while the 
removal is under way. 

Barton, Maas & Co., general founders, Nineteenth and 
Rockwell streets, Chicago, have purchased considerable 
foundry equipment, consisting of cupolas, flasks, motors, 
&c., and will at once extend their plant and increase their 
force of men. 

The R. M. Eddy Foundry Company, 43 to 61 Indiana 
street, Chicago, will erect an addition to their foundry. 
The building will be of mill construction, two stories in 
hight and 50 x 100 feet in size. 

The Reder Foundry Company, 183 to 185 Newberry 
avenue, Chicago, are erecting an addition to their tracks. 
The new building will be 25 feet wide, 100 feet long and 
two stories high. It is of iron and steel construction and 
will be used as a foundry and pattern shop. The com- 
pany report that they have work enough ahead to keep 
them busy the next six months. 
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A new building, 50 feet wide and 100 feet long, has 
been added to John Monighan’s machine works, 811 to 
815 Carroll avenue, Chicago. The addition is two stories 
high and of iron and steel construction. The firm are 
installing a new 10-ton electric traveling crane, a 6-foot 
16-foot bed Pond planer, and other heavy equipment. 
The capacity will be increased 200 per cent., and room 
will be provided for 200 machinists. The firm have just 
added the manufacture of hoisting machinery and cranes 
to their products. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, Clinton street and Milwaukee 
avenue, Chicago, have just completed a drawbridge for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, at Beards- 
town. They are also making a turntable for the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railroad, at Chicago. 

The Featherstone Foundry & Machine Company, 348 
to 358 North Halsted street, Chicago, are building three 
complete ice and refrigerating plants, comprising 25, 65 
and 125 ton machines. ‘They are also building large 
dredges for South Chicago contractors. 

Granville Kimball, Chicago manager of the Spring- 
field Boiler & Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ill., reports 
that orders have been received from Mexico for 3250 
horse-power internally fired Scotch marine boilers. The 
company now have orders on hand for 22 of their in- 
ternally fired boilers fitted with Morrison corrugated 
furnaces. 

The Tarrant Foundry Company, 46 to 66 Indiana 
street, Chicago, have secured the contract for furnishing 
the castings for the coming year for the Miehle Printing 
Press & Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

John Mohr & Soas. boiler makers, 36 Dlinois street, 
Chicago, will furnish the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Col., with the plate work for new blast 
furnaces, hot blast stoves and all connections for their 
new steel plate and rail mills. The firm have under con- 
sideration plans for a new building, to be occupied as 
general offices and for light manufacturing. 

The Murphy Stoker Furnace Company, Bedford 
Building, Chicago, have made an improvement in their 
automatic stoker furnaces, substituting plate steel col- 
umns for the brick construction formerly used. This 
improves the circulation of the air, and keeps the base 
of the furnace from getting hot. The company have con- 
tracted to install 12 stoker furnaces in the new plant of 
Armour & Co., Chicago; two in the Inter-Ocean Building, 
Chicago; four in the works of the American Copper 
Smelting & Refining Company, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
and two in the plant of the Fletcher Paper Company, 
Alpena, Mich. 





The Cleveland Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, The Gorebe. | 
CLEVELAND, Ont0, January 28, 1901. 


The new year seems to have brought a marked im- 
provement in business to the manufacturers of this 
city; yet there appears to be a feeling with many that 
the larger deals have not materialized as quickly as 
they should. Nearly every one is exceedingly busy and 
there is a cheerful aspect to the whole situation, but 
many of the big things which were confidently expected 
at this time are not yet closed. On the other hand there 
are reports that certain factories are running short 
handed, indicating that in some quarters the outlook 
is not so promising. The large majority of business now 
on books is for domestic requirements and on nearly 
every hand is heard the statement that the foreign trade 
is showing a falling off. Manufacturers of machine 
tools say that the larger sizes still have the call and 
dealers report that there has been a shading of prices 
on certain lines of smaller tools. Agents for engine 
manufacturers report that they are far behind on orders, 
with a very large amount of business in sight in this 
section. Electric railway projects hold the center of 
the stage for engine and boiler makers and the in- 
quiries from these people appear to be growing more 
numerous. The great difficulty with all electric rail- 
way projects is that they are promoted on borrowed 
capital and the promoters are anxious to commence 
operations at the earliest possible moment after placing 
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their contracts; in nearly every case they demand de- 
liveries which are almost out of the question. 

There has been considerable activity in the sale of 
second hand machinery during the past month and 
dealers in these goods say that the demand is excellent. 
The unloading of a large stock of bicycle machinery by 
one dealer has caused a decided flurry and a number 
of dealers in new tools have bought up considerable 
of the stock as a speculation. 

Labor difficulties are again being talked of. Last 
week the union core makers at all the local foundries 
left their work upon the refusal of the Foundrymen’s 
Association to agree to all the terms of the scale which 
has been in force during the past year. Three days 
later the men returned to work upon an agreement 
to settle the difficulty by arbitration. The foundrymen 
insist on the adoption of the Milwaukee agreement, 
which differs from the one that has been in force, in 
that the foremen need not be union men, and makes the 
employer the judge of the ability of the workman 
instead of the union. There is no change in the molders’ 
strike. The Foundrymen’s Association claim to have 
about 290 men at work in the various foundries and say 
that they are making steady gains. Machinery manu- 
facturers report that they are now securing a larger 
portion of their castings from local foundries, and that 
in quality the goods are satisfactory. The bonus to the 
non-union men will be continued until June 1 and as 
long thereafter as necessary, according to Secretary 
Penton of the National Association. 

There is pronounced activity among local manufac- 
turers of beet sugar machinery and from all reports 
more new beet sugar plants will be erected this year 
than ever before. In addition to the two plants in 
Michigan referred to last month the Kilby Mfg. Com- 
pany have secured a contract to erect and equip a large 
plant in Colorado. They are securing figures on boilers 
of about 3000 horse-power for the three plants and will 
require engines of about 100 horse-power each. E. H. 
Dyer & Co., sugar machinery, have secured a contract 
for a 400-ton plant for the Logan Sugar Company, 
Logan, Utah. This is the sixth plant they have built 
in that State for Utah capitalists. They have also con- 
tracted to enlarge the plant of the Lehigh Sugar Com- 
pany, Lehigh, Utah. The capacity will be 1000 tons per 
day, making it one of the largest in the country. The 
plant of the Continental Sugar Company at Fremont, 
Ohio, the only plant of the kind in this State, is to be 
enlarged to 800 tons capacity. Boilers of about 4500 
horse-power capacity will be required for the three 
plants, as well as engines and considerable hydraulic 
machinery. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, operated by the 
Atlas Bolt & Screw Company, have secured a contract 
for equipping the new plant of the American Axe & 
Tool Company, Glassport, Pa., with their industrial 
trolley system, including tracks, switches and cars. 
They are also equipping the plant of the Simonds Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, with an industrial railway equip- 
ment. They are shipping a number of copper mining 
ears to Mexico and report an unusually heavy demand 
from foreign countries. Their domestic trade has never 
been better. 

The Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company have had an 
unprecedented month in their crane and pneumatic 
hoist departments. Among others they have secured 
the following contracts: A 25-ton pneumatic crane 
for Heiperhausen Brothers, New York City; three 5- 
ton pneumatic hoists for the Atlas Engine Company, In- 
dianapolis; a 15-ton hand power crane for a Dayton 
concern; three hand power cranes for the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, Cleveland, and a number of 
small orders for pneumatic hoists. 

The Ajax Mfg. Company say there has been an in- 
crease in the demand for forging machinery during the 
past month, orders running to the larger sizes. They 
are shipping a number of large machines for railway 
work. 

The Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Company have had 
an excellent month in their crane department, while 
the demand in their structural iron department has 
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fallen off somewhat. They are building two cranes for 
El Paso, Texas; one for the New York Central Rail- 
way at Buffalo; one for the James Robins Dry Dock 
Company, Brooklyn, and one for the Vulcan Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. They are figuring on several large 
contracts for structural material in Cuba and South 
America, which will be closed in the near future. 

The Brown Hoisting Machine Company, whose plant 
was destroyed by fire a month ago, have distributed 
their unfinished work among ten different concerns in 
this vicinity and hope to complete a greater portion of 
it without any great delay. They have roofed over 
the walls of their largest building and have a tem- 
porary shop 300 x 50 where they are completing work 
which cannot be done elsewhere. They have equipped 
this with a few tools which were slightly injured and 
with new machinery, much of which was obtained from 
the stocks of local dealers. In all about 50 new tools 
have been purchased during the past two weeks. They 
are at work on two other temporary shops which will 
be located in their yards adjoining the ruined plant and 
are contracting for machinery to equip these. They have 
not yet adopted plans for their new plant and it will 
probably be 30 days before they can commence work. 
The buildings will be modern, largely of steel and as 
nearly fire proof as it is possible to make them. It has 
been decided that the machinery will be electrically 
driven and there will be an independent power plant. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad Com- 
pany have officially announced that their round house 
and repair shops, at present located in Cleveland, are 
to be removed to Collinwood, 8 miles from this city, 
where a very large plant is to be erected. They have 
acquired a site of about 8 acres and plans for the build- 
ings have been drafted and approved, so that work will 
start at once. It is estimated that the building and 
equipment will cost $1,000,000 and work will be fur- 
nished for 600 or 700 men. 

The local office of the Buckeye Engine Works, Salem, 
state that their business at present is the heaviest ever 
known. On small engines they are not agreeing to de- 
liver before May, and on larger engines not before July 
1. They are building and installing eight 1500 horse 
power engines for the Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, 
Pa., and have just contracted for a 2000 horse-power 
cross compound engine, cylinders 30 and 60 x 60, for the 
Indianapolis Street Railway Company, Indianapolis. 
Four large engines installed about three months ago 
in the LaBelle Iron Works plant have been accepted 
and paid for, which is considered a remarkable record 
for such a large plant. 

The River Machine & Boiler Company are installing 
a large steam conveying system in the plant of the 
Cleveland Electric Railway Company. The exhaust 
steam is conveyed by 700 feet of 40 and 48-inch riveted 
steel pipe to the adjoining plant of the Cleveland Salt 
Company. They are also extremely busy on marine 
repair work, more of which is being done in this city 
this year than ever before. 

The Reliance Machine & Tool Company, manufac- 
turers of bolt cutting machinery, are preparing to push 
their business more extensively than ever before and 
have appointed Charles K. Thomas, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Railway Age, Chicago, as sales 
manager. Mr. Thomas will cover the country from the 
local offices, selling to manufacturers. 

George H. Bowler, the local machinery dealer who 
is disposing of the unavailable machinery from dis- 
mantled plants of the American Bicycle Company, is 
meeting with decided success in the work and the sale is 
attracting great attention in all parts of the country 
from those who are in need of small machine tools. 
During the past 30 days his sales have amounted to 
more than $40,000, and judging from the large number 
of inquiries the stock will be cleared without difficulty. 
He is just receiving a heavy consignment of machinery 
from various plants at his warehouse in this city, in- 
cluding a number of heavy presses and automatic screw 
machines of all sizes. 

Foot, Burt & Co., manufacturers of multiple drills, 
state that since the first of the year their business has 
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improved beyond all expectations. They are now from 
three to four months behind on orders and they find 
their present quarters entirely inadequate for their 
They are casting around for a site in this city 
and will probably build in the spring. They have re- 
centiy shipped a number of large sized multiple drills 
to concérns in the Pittsburgh district. 

The City Board of Public Works rejected all bids 
entered a month ago for the rolling lift bridge to be 
erected in this city. and last week opened new bids. 
The figures for the superstructure were as follows: G. 
W. Doerzbach, $60,822.50; King Bridge Company, $63,- 
831; American Bridge Company, $64,092.50; Andrew Dall 
& Sons, $65,000; Variety Iron Works, $70,537.50; The 
Massillon Bridge Company and the Toledo Bridge Com- 
pany made informal bids. The lowest previous bid for 
the work was that of the King Bridge Company, $63,930. 

The American Shipbuilding Company have closed 
contracts for the construction of two passenger steamers 
which will be larger than anything of the kind on the 
lakes. The operating company have not yet been or- 
ganized, but they are composed of Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo parties. The deal was made by A. MeVitte of 
Detroit. The boats will operate from Detroit to 
Buffalo, stopping at Cleveland, and will be scheduled 
to make the trip of 256 miles in 12 hours. They will 
be 400 feet long, about 75 feet longer than the City of 
Erie, the present largest sidewheeler, and will have 
20 per cent. greater passenger and freight capacity. 
The aggregate cost will be about $1,300,000 and they 
will be built at the Detroit yards. 

The Vulcanus Forging Company say they are busier 
than ever before, but largely on small orders. They say 
there has been a steady increase in the price of forgings 
during the past two weeks and they look for a material 
increase ‘uring the next 30 days. 

The W. 8. Tyler Company are having plans prepared 
for a new power house. Rider, Century 
Building, is the engineer. Engines and boilers of about 
500 horse-power capacity each, a generator of about 
250-kw. capacity, and auxiliaries, will be required. Mr. 
Rider is also engineer for an addition to the power 
plant of the Cleveland Twist Drill Company. He has 
placed contracts for a 400 horse-power Ball & Wood 
engine, 400 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox water tube 
boilers with automatic stokers and a 250-k.w., two phase 
Westinghouse generator. 

The Pelton Engineering Company have disposed of 
their former plant to the Elwell-Parker Electric Com- 
pany and have secured a factory at Merwin and James 
streets, where they are carrying a large line of electri- 
cal apparatus as well as machine tools. 
designing engineers. 

The Acme Machinery Company have experienced a 
marked improvement in their domestic trade during the 
past 30 days, but the foreign demand has fallen off con- 
siderably. They have recently shipped several of their 
largest sized 25-ton bolt and nut machines to an Kast- 
ern concern. 
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The American Bridge Company have contracted for 
the erection of a double track railroad bridge for the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, to span the Monon- 
gahela River at Homestead. The bridge includes a long 
approach and four large spans. The greater part of the 
material will be turned out at the Youngstown branch 
of the American Bridge Company. 


The various limestone companies in the Shenango 
valleys have posted notices of a reduction in wages from 
20 to 17% cents a tou, to take effect February 1. The 
wage scale for mining limestone is fixed by agreement 
on the selling price, which in turn is affected by the 
price of Bessemer iron. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company have purchased two 
tracts of coal territory in Washington County, Pa. One 
tract was bought from Park Brother & Co., Limited, and 
contains 1200 acres, while 800 acres adjoining were 
bought from the Snee heirs. The price paid for the land 
was said to be $150 per acre. 
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HARDWARE. 


Catalogue House Competition. 


On another page we print a suggestive article which 
touches at many points the question as to the business 
of department stores and catalogue houses. The view 
taken by our correspondent is quite different from that 
which has often been expressed by Hardware merchants 
in our columns, and from that which is presented when 
the matter is looked at merely from the ordinary point of 
view of the merchant who finds his trade disturbed by 
this form of competition. It is not unlikely that some 
Hardwaremen, wholesale and retail, will be disposed to 
take exception to some of the positions taken in the ar- 
ticle, and may possibly be disposed to look upon the 
writer as almost placing himself in the attitude of an 
enemy of the trade. We desire, however, to say in de- 
fending him against this accusation, that he is one who 
has been and is still actively connected with the Hard- 
ware business, in whose success and welfare he is un- 
questionably interested. The criticisms on the manner 
in which the subject is sometimes regarded by merchants 
are to be taken as coming from a friendly and not from 
a hostile source. 

The conditien of things described in the article and 
the facts which are given in illustration of some of the 
positions maintained by the writer should be borne in 
mind as presenting some of the elements of the problem 
which confronts the trade. The disapproval expressed 
or implied of methods which are pursued by Hardware 
merchants in the presence of competition which is con- 
fessedly taking some of their business deserve consider- 
ation, and may suggest the necessity of some change in 
Hardware methods so as to meet in a practical and im- 
mediate way the effects of catalogue house and depart- 
ment store methods. The lack of wisdom in some prev- 
alent features of the Hardware business, both in regard 
to the buying and selling of goods, will be suggested by 
a perusual of the article. As giving what may be an 
unusual and perhaps unpopular view of the subject we 
commend it to the trade. Nothing is to be gained by 
shutting the eyes te the facts in the case, or in refusing 
to consider the matter in all its aspects. 


The Buying of Seasonable Goods. 


Of late manufacturers have been coming into the 
field earlier and earlier each year with seasonable goods 
in their desire to outstrip each other, until it has become 
a question as to whether the matter has not been over- 
done and gone beyond the bounds of good reason. 

Goods are bought so far ahead principally for two rea- 
sons—first, to obtain a low price, and secondly, to make 
sure of getting the goods, since when the season is really 
on it is always difficult to get orders filled promptly. 
It is a common experience that in years of advancing 
prices seasonable goods are always bought unusually 
early, while there is a natural tendency to defer placing 
orders when a decline is looked for. As the tendency of 
prices is probably downward about eight years out of 
ten the chance of advance is but limited as compared 
with that of decline. 

Where the price is guaranteed by the seller the pur- 
chaser is, of course, protected against such decline. 

The best time to buy must always be largely a matter 
of judgment and experience, but it should be remem- 
bered that after sufficient forethought has been exer- 
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cised it is not necessarily the earliest one in the field who 
buys to the best advantage. 


Condition of Trade. 


The indications point, on the whole, to a gradual and 
satisfactory quickening of the demand. Recent orders 
coming in to manufacturers are referred to as many in 
number and covering in the aggregate considerable 
quantities of goods, and within the past few days there 
has apparently been an increase in the volume of trade. 
Some manufacturers, however, speak of a certain back- 
wardness on the part of merchants and report a slight 
falling off in business, but this is probably only as a 
result of fairly active purchases in the early part of the 
month, and does not reflect the general experience. 
Most factories are fully occupied on orders, and some 
complain that they have little opportunity to accumulate 
stocks for the urgent demand which is likely soon to 
set in there is, however, little fear of anything like a 
searcity of goods, except possibly in one or two season- 
able lines, because the capacity of manufacturers in al- 
most every branch is more than sufficient to supply the 
requirements of the trade. There is a gradual revising 
of prices, and a good many minor changes are reported, 
but, as a rule, prices are not forced down so ruthlessly as 
has often been the case. The growing export business is 
becoming more and more a relief to the home market, 


and many manufacturers find an outlet in this way for 
surplus goods. 


Tone of the Market. 


The important fact, so far as market values are con- 
cerned, is the announcement on Tuesday of an advance 
of $2 per ton in the products of the American Steel & 
Wire Company. This came upon the trade as a surprise, 
although it had been contemplated as a possibility. 

There may be some difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the advance, as it will tend to stimulate com- 
petition, which, however, is not as yet at all a serious 
matter; but the effect on the market will probably be to 
give a more confident tone to values. There has of late 
been a good deal of activity in Nails and Wire, and the 
trade have been purchasing considerable quantities; but 
it is not thought that this was done in anticipation of 
the advance, as there was no public intimation that it 
was coming. In most lines of General and Shelf Hard- 
ware the market is held pretty steadily, with a very 
gradual drift toward somewhat lower values. The 
changes which are taking place are not, however, of 
sufficient importance to prevent the trade from buying 
in quantities to meet their requirements, and both whole- 
sale and retail merchants are placing orders to keep 
their stocks up to a good working size. There are, in- 
deed, some who think that with the passing of the dull 
season, which should now be nearly over, there may be 
a strengthening in values and some slight advances. 


Special Reports. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Business in Shelf Hardware is increasing. Jobbers 
report an extraordinarily heavy mail this week, orders 
coming in freely, both from traveling representatives 
and from the trade direct. Retailers are continually 
obliged to replenish their stocks. The demand, as here- 
tofore stated, is of a general character, covering the entire 
line of Hardware. The purchase of new stocks continues 
to swell the aggregate of sales handsomely. The Na- 
tional Association of Carriage Builders are holding their 
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convention in this city this week and are making an ex- 
hibition of new Carriages and Harness in the Coliseum. 
This has attracted a large attendance of retail Hardware 
merchants from the country, who also handle vehicles 
and implements. They are taking advantage of the op- 
portunity to call upon the jobbing trade, and in nearly 
every case have placed good orders for Hardware. A 
much larger influx from the country is expected next 
week when there will be one of the regular periods of 
merchants’ excursions. Jobbers report practically no 
change in prices. They are holding firm to$1 for Wire Cloth 
and report that all the leading manufacturers have sold 
their season’s output and that the condition of the trade 
from the local standpoint is very satisfactory. Heavy 
Hardware jobbers are enjoying a large business, their 
tonnage running in excess of that of last January. Some 
houses report the past week the greatest in their history 
in point of tonnage. The Tin Plate trade is in remark- 
ably good condition for the season. The demand for 
Bright Plate is heavy, while an unusually good business 
for midwinter is being done in Roofing Plates. 


St. Louis. 


Traveling men are sending in numerous orders, and 
many of them for an extensive line of goods. Merchants 
seem to be generally prosperous and more inclined to 
place their stocks in good shape for the coming season. 
That money is more plentiful is seen by the greater 
promptness with which running accounts are being paid 
and new bills discounted. This is especially true of the 
Southern trade, who are reaping the benefits of last sea- 
son’s satisfactory crops. The Southern trade is buying 
quite liberally, with especial mention to be made of 
Southern handled Hoes and Trace Chains. Quite a good 
movement of Steel Goods is noticed. Edge Tools are in 
large demand for the season. The lumber industry is 
very active, and taking good quantities of Axes, Cross 
Cut Saws and Steel Wedges. The Rope market is said 
to be in very good condition at advanced prices and an 
active demand. Sales of Wire Nails, Barb Wire, Poul- 
try Netting and Wire Fencing are very extensive and, it 
is claimed, with some little embarrassment as to deliv- 
eries. Wire Screen Cloth is in good call, as are Window 
Sereens and Doors. The movement of Locks, Strap and 
T Hinges, Butts and Builders’ Hardware is unusually 
active, the weather being all that could be desired for 
out door work. Jobbers say it is a problem in some lines 
to get much needed supplies, factories in many cases 
having their capacity severely taxed. The Heavy Hard- 
ware jobbers are enjoying very good trade without ma- 
terial change from conditions of last week. It is seen 
that local Buggy and Carriage manufacturers are having 
a Jarge amount of business and making early shipments. 


= 
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Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—An advance was made on the 29th inst. 
by the American Steel & Wire Company to take effect 
at once, of $2 per ton on Wire Nails and Plain and 
Barbed Wire. The advance came unexpectedly to the 
trade, as no intimation had been given of an advance at 
this time. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
shipments from Pittsburgh after February 1 to points 
affected by the reduction in freights will not net the 
full advance of 10 cents. The announcement of a reduc- 
tion in freight rates has not had the effect of increasing 
orders for future delivery to any noticeable extent. Quo- 
tations at the advance are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 





ee ee 1. CRTIONE SOGB so kbc o's 0.0.0 00 vesne casecas $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.35 
Toe soteiars 1M caring Lote... i. ccc ses ccccceses 2.40 


To retailers in less than carload lots........ . 2.50 


New York.—A seasonable demand for small lots of 
Wire Nails from store is being experienced at this point. 
Some irregularity has resulted from shading prices, 
equivalent to a part of the difference between the pres- 
ent and future freight rates. The advance in the price 
of Wire Nails at New York resulting from the increase at 
mill will be partially offset by the reduction in freight, 
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making a net advance of 5 cents per keg. We accord- 
ingly quote as follows: 

To retailers, carloads on Gock. .. .ccceccsceccec coves cfaun 
UE RS icant 2:44 00a aceon ease er unetan 2.60 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The last week of January has 
thus far kept up the excellent record of the month for 
large trades. The business of the month has been far be- 
yond expectations. Stocks are small everywhere, the 
Nails going evidently directly into consumption. The 
American Steel & Wire Company find their present pro- 
ducing capacity not equal to the requirements of their 
trade and are expecting to shortly put their New Castle 
plant in operation. This plant has been closed for nine 
months. All the other factories of the company have 
been in active operation for some time. Local jobbers 
report an excellent trade from stock. The advance of 10 
cents per keg results in the price of $2.45 for carload lots, 
with the usual advance for small lots from stock. 

St. Louis.—Carload orders for Wire Nails are keeping 
up in good form. Liberal buying in smaller quantities 
continues, the entire sales taxing factories quite heavily. 
Deliveries on Wire Nails are said to be somewhat behing 
the demand. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a fair demand for Wire Nails 
considering the season of the year. All indications point 
to a very active building season this year, and it is ex- 
pected that consumption of Wire Nails will be heavier 
than ever before, owing to the reduction in freight 
rates which goes into effect on February 1, delivered 
prices of Nails being reduced in proportion. The pres- 
ent rate in carload lots from Pittsburgh to New York is 
18 cents, but this will be reduced to 13 cents. To Phila- 
delphia the rate will be reduced to 12 cents and to Buf- 
falo 9 cents. The price of Wire Nails has been advanced 
10 cents per keg, taking effect January 29. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
ee en SN IN BONN one b4 eben penendea at $2.30 


To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.85 
To retailers in carload lots. .....cccccccce . 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots..... . 2.50 


Cut Nails.—The manufacturers, who have been in 
session to-day, have made an advance of 5 cents per keg, 
as it has been their usual custom to follow an advance 
in Wire Nails by increasing the price of Cut Nails. Quo- 
tations accordingly are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 


EI ES SR ESSE ee eS eee $2.00 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.05 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.15 


New York.—There is nothing of importance in the 
local Cut Nail market except advance of 5 cents made 
to-day, which about offsets reduction in freight which 
goes into effect February 1. Requirements are small at 
this season. Prices are as follows: 

To jobbers in carload lots on dock.............. $2.13 


To jobbers in less than carload lots on dock.... 2.18 
To retailers in less than carload lots on dock.... 2.31 
Rr RIS I No san ou 'al.alluva aah aan were abe 2.25 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—While the demand shows no 
increase the volume of business keeps up to its recent 
average. Carload lots are held at $2.15 and small lots 
from stock at $2.25. 

St. Louis —Buying of Cut Nails is of fair volume at 
unchanged price of $2.30 to $2.40, base. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Cut Nails is only fair, but 
we are advised prices are being firmly held. Delivered 
prices on Cut Nails will be proportionately lower after 
February 1 when the reduced freights go into effect. 
We quote f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, 2 per cent. 
off in 10 days, as follows: Carload lots, $1.95; jobbers, 
less than carload lots, $2. 

Barb Wire.—An advance of $2 per ton in the price 
of Barb Wire at Pittsburgh was made by the American 
Steel & Wire Company on January 29, the advance tak- 
ing effect at once. It is not thought probable that the 
advance will have much effect upon «he demand for 
spring trade which, it has been expected, would be large. 
At points affected by the reduced freight rates the cost 
of Wire will be reduced in proportion to the lower rate. 
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Quotations for domestic trade are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, net cash 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted.............. 2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized........... 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted..... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized. 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted............. 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized.......... 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted.... 2.80 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized. 3.10 


Ellwood and Baker Wire is 5 cents and Washburn & 
Moen Glidden 10 cents per 100 higher than the fore- 
going prices. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers report up to the 
present time a continued good demand and light stocks. 
A sustained heavy trade is reported in Woven Wire 
Fencing, with the largest manufacturers 30 days be- 
hind in shipments. Jobbers are also having a fair trade 
in small lots from stock. At the 10-cent advance quota- 
tions are as follows: $2.75 for carload lots of Painted and 
$3.05 for Galvanized Barb Wire. Small lots from stock 
are selling at the usual advance. 

St. Louis.—A very heavy tonnage has been shipped 
and seems to be put into immediate use by the farming 
interests. More attention is being paid to farm repairs 
than heretofore, which may be properly attributed to 
the better financial conditions prevailing. The price at 
the advance of 10 cents for Painted in carloads to re- 
tailers is $2.80. Galvanized is 30 cents higher. 

Pittsburgh._Shipments of Barb Wire have been held 
back a good deal, awaiting the lower freight rates which 
go into effect on February 1. In some cases the cut is 
quite heavy, to New York being 5 cents per 100 pounds. 
It has been believed that spring trade in Wire would be 
large this year. For domestic trade at the 10-cent ad- 
vance made on Tuesday we quote: Galvanized Barb 
Wire, $2.90, in carload lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. 
Terms 60 days net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plain Wire.—The advance of $2 per ton made by the 
American Steel & Wire Company on January 29, to go 
into effect at once, advances the Pittsburgh price of 
Plain Wire to that extent. The reduced freight rates 
will affect shipments favorably to points to which they 
apply. New quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 

Base sizes. 


Plain. Galy. 
To jobbers in carload lots............secee% $2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots................ 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
advances indicated in the following table: 


Plain Fence Wire Advances (Catch Weights). 


Nos. Galvanized. 
7 ae Ticlordenbideshace enavesie caval $0.40 extra 
OE. cc vewcedbucwen $0.05 advance over base........ iene ae 
See: 10 a i cccieveness 40 « 
12 and 12%4...... .15 “ sg SO ee 40 * 
3 ae 25 os Re” eddie eax 40 (* 
tes Gunes us chew’ 35 ” ste * Sisukenkuens 40C«* 
NSS ee 45 os os et csonebaebns = 
eee 55 * - i i i —_ = 
Ree -70 os ”  Setebbeebent 100 “ 
Tivictvevsaucwous 385 “ ee Msbseesens 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds or over, 5 cents per 
bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers report a good 
volume of business thus far during the month, but it 
is by no means coming up to its old time proportions, as 
so much of their Wire product is now placed directly on 
the market in the form of Woven Fencing. Carload lots, 
Chicago delivery, at the 10-cent advance should be 
quoted at $2.40, base; small lots from stock at the usual 
advance. 

Pittsburgh._Shipments of Plain Wire have been held 
back until after February 1, when the reduced freights 
go into effect. There is a fair demand, which promises 
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to be much larger when spring trade opens. For domes- 
tic trade we quote at the advance just announced: 


Plain. 
To Sobbers tm Carlond LOM... 6.0.00 ssncocdeccccccess $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.30 
> DeteMars Bh COMOOT TOG... o.. 00sec cn vccscccccce's 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............+. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Table Cutlery.—The manufacturers of Table Cutlery 
who are working in harmony are completing their plans 
for the marketing of the goods which they control, in- 
cluding iron, wood and bone handle goods, establishing 
prices and a revised system of rebates based on quantity 
purchases during six-month seasons. 

Poultry Netting.—The market for Poultry Netting is 
in the main in a fairly satisfactory condition, but shows 
some slight concessions under pressure. The price which 
the manufacturers hoped that it would be feasible to 
maintain during the season has yielded somewhat. Com- 
petition has been active between the manufacturers, and 
it is claimed also that the jobbing trade have been offer- 
ing goods at very low prices, thus tending to weaken the 
general tone of the market. 

Shot.—The following revised prices are announced by 
the Eastern manufacturers under date January 21, terms 
net cash 30 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in ten 
days, with the usual abatement on ton lots: 

Drop Shot, sizes smaller than B, per 25-lb. bag.... $1.25 


Drop Shot, B and larger sizes, per 25-lb. bag...... 1.30 
Buck and Chilled Shot, per 25-lb. bag. ............. 1.30 
See 1.50 


Wire Cloth.—There is some unevenness in the Wire 
Cloth market, as represented by the quotations of both 
manufacturers and jobbers. The low prices made by 
some makers are not, however, to be taken as repre- 
sentative of the market at large, in which the principal 
manufacturers are maintaining prices pretty steadily, 
some, indeed, anticipating that with the advance of the 
season and the possible development of a scarcity higher 
values will rule. The price to retail merchants who buy 
in ordinary small lots may be named as about 95 cents 
to $1, a slightly lower figure being obtainable by those 
who buy in round lots from the manufacturers. 

Glass.— Under date of January 21, the National Win- 
dow Glass Jobbers’ Association adopted a new list, to 
conform with the new list of the manufacturers as far 
as the relative difference of the brackets are concerned. 
The list is as follows: 





————— Bracket—_——— ~——Single. —~ -—Double,— 
United 
inches. Sizes, AA A B Cc AA A B 
25.. Gx 8 to 10x15 32.00 6.75 25.50 24.00 42.75 87.5C 35.50 
341 TAXIS to 14x20 33.50 28.00 26.75 25.50 46.75 41.50 88.75 
40..10x26 to 16x24 36.00 30.00 28.00 2650 52.00 45.50 41.50 
50 | 38x22 | to 20x30 37.50 81.15 29.50 56.00 49.50 46.00 
54..15x36 to 24x30 388.75 32.75 30.00 57.50 50.75 46.75 
60..26x28 to 24x36 40.00 31.75 31.00 58.75 52,00 47.50 
\ 26x34) 
70- 28x32 to 30x40 42.75 38.50 83.75 62.75 56.00 50.75 
/ 30x30) 
80) 32x38 bto 30x50 48.75 44.50 38.50 68.00 61.50 55.50 
$4..30x52 to 30x54 52.00 47.50 41.75 69.50 62.75 36.75 
Sati a Ringe: 73.50 66.75 61.50 
a i RE RR lie 74.75 68.00 62.75 
ES cence cat, So gte S 88.00 80.00 74.75 
105 94.75 86.75 80.00 
110 ve. 105.50 97.50 90.75 
ae aha bePlnalb en atenarth sania _ 118.75 108,00 101.50 
cia 140 00 126.75 120.00 
ee peitenenes ther 153.50 140.25 183.50 
— RRNAERE egb A ieee 167.00 153.75 147.00 


An additional 10 per cent. will be charged for all Glass more than 40 
inches wide. All sizes over 52 inches in length, and not making more 
than 81 united inches, will be charged in the 84 united inches bracket. 
All Glass 54 inches wide or wider, not making more 
than 116 united inches, will be charged in the 120 united inches 
bracket. 

Discounts on car lots, from the above list, have been 
fixed at 90 per cent., and on 3000 box lots at 90 and 5 
per cent. Until the new light list is printed, which will 
probably be within a week, discounts on less than car 
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lots will continue at 85 and 5 per cent. discount from 
the jobbers’ list of September 1, 1900. ‘This list ap- 
peared in The Iron Age, September 27, 1900, at which 
time it went into effect. These prices apply to all sizes, 
both single and double strength, and are for the entire 
country. 


Cordage.—The Rope market is somewhat stronger, 
manufacturers quoting 74% cents per pound for Sisal 
and 10 cents per pound for Manila Rope, on a basis of 
7-46 inch and larger. Prices 144 cent below quotations 
are, however, obtainable. 

Paints and Colors.—/eads.—There is but a moderate 
demand for White Lead in Oil for immediate delivery. 
Grinders are reported as being busy on spring deliveries 
and anticipate an active demand. Prices remain un- 
changed as follows: In lots of 500 pounds and over, 6% 
cents per pound; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 7 cents 
per pound. 

Oils.—Linsecd Oil.—The Linseed Oil market is in a 
more perplexing and unsatisfactory condition even than 
last week. Quotations of different crushers have a 
wide range, and at the lower figures it is difficult to obtain 
Oil. City Raw is quoted at 58 to 60 cents per gallon, 
and bids for five cars and over are turned down at 
these prices. Crushers are not willing to furnish more 
than 5 to 40 barrels at these figures. State and Western 
brands of Raw Oil are quoted at 58 to 65 cents, but it 
is difficult to obtain any quantity at the lower quotation. 
An independent factory was found last week which was 
willing to accept an order for five cars at 62 cents, but 
upon duplicating the order 65 cents was the best figure 
that could be obtained. For Boiled Oil of all brands 
2 cents advance is asked. It is stated that 62 cents per 
gallon represents the cost of making Oil at the present 
price of seed. The tendency of the market is toward 
higher prices. 

Spirits Turpentine.—There is an absence of inquiries 
for large lots of Turpentine, the demand being restricted 
to small lots, which is limited. Prices have fallen off 
during the week, and Turpentine at this point is now 
quoted at 40 cents for Southern and 40% cents per gallon 
for machine made barrels. 


_ _ 


Requests for Catalogues, Quotations, 
&c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column 
to request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, 
quotations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


HE DRENNAN-BRIGGS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., have been incorporated, and will 
continue the wholesale business in Bar Iron, Steel, 
Metals, Belting and general Heavy Hardware formerly 
conducted by Thomas C. Drennan, 327 West Fayette 
street and 216 and 218 Walton street. The company 
would be pleased to receive catalogues, quotations, &c., 
from manufacturers. 


Cawley & Cawley have just succeeded Stinson & 
Cawley in the Hardware business in Kendallville, Ind. 
They carry a general stock, comprising Hardware, 
Tinware, Stoves, Agricultural Implements, Buggies and 
Wagons, and will appreciate copies of catalogues, &c. 


R. H. McAlpine, Amarillo, Texas, who was burned 
out November 26 last, and was fairly well insured, 
has opened up again. He expresses a desire for cata- 
logues relating to Shelf Hardware, Stoves, &c., to take 
the place of those consumed in the fire. 


C. A. Topras, Hardware dealer, 1131 Ridge avenue, 
Philadephia, Pa., will put in a line of Machinists’ Tools 
and Hardware Specialties, and desires catalogues, &c., 
relating to the same. 

ET ee are ord 

THE attention of the trade is invited to the advertise 
ment signed * Active’ among the Special Notices in this 
issue. In view of the experience and ability of the ad- 
vertiser, who has been connected with the trade in the 


ways indicated for several years, the opportunity is de- 
serving the attention of those who are seeking services 
such as are referred to in the announcement. 





Trade Organizations. 


East Tennessee Retail Hardware and Implement 
Dealers’ Association. 


The twelfth semiannual meeting of the East Tennes- 
see Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Imperial Hotel, Knoxville, on 
Thursday and Friday, 17th and 18th inst. It was well 
attended, and three new members were added to the 
rolls. The following papers were read at the meeting: 
“ How to Keep Old Stock from Accumulating, and How 
to Dispose of It,” by John W. Bayless of Athens; 
“ Would It Not Be More Pleasant and Profitable if Ma- 
chine Companies Would Allow Agents to Hire Field 
Men ?” by J. A. T. Bacon of Bristol; “*‘ Our Competitors, 
and How to Treat Them,” by J. H. McCaslin, Sweet- 
water; “ Drawbacks to Retail Trade, and How Best to 
Remedy Them,” by J. A. Summers, Johnson City; “ How 
Best to Introduce New Lines,’ by J. W. Bayless of 
Athens; “ Twine Prospects for 1901,” by R. H. McNutt 
of Maryville. The former officers, James May of Sweet- 
water, president, and W. A. Jones of Greeneville, secre- 
tary-treasurer, were re-elected. 


Pacific Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The third annual convention of the Pacific Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association was held in Woodland, 
Cal., on the 16th and 17th inst. About 80 members of 
the association were in attendance, together with a num- 
ber of representatives of jobbing interests. The old 
officers were re-elected, as follows: John C. White, White, 
Cooley & Cutts, Marysville, president; Oscar C. 
Schulze, Eppinger & Co., Dixon, vice-president; William 
Earll, Hubbard, Earll & Co., Chico, treasurer; Robert W. 
Boyd, Hampton Hardware Company, Marysville, sec- 
retary; Geo. A. Legg, Legg & Schaw Company, Nevada 
City, and G. A. Gutman, Hochheimer & Co., German- 
town, members of the Executive Committee. Next 
year’s convention will be held in Nevada City on the 
third Wednesday of January. 


> 


Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers 
Association 


The following circular letter, which explains itself, 
has been sent to the Hardware dealers of the State by 
E. Thomas, Trenton, secretary of the Missouri Retail 
Stove and Hardware Dealers’ Association: 


I herewith inclose you a copy of the programme of 
the third annual meeting of the Missouri Retail Stove 
and Hardware Dealers’ Association, and also send you, 
under separate cover, the proceedings of the last con- 
vention, held at St. Louis in February, 1900. Are you 
a member? If not you are standing in your own light. 
To make this movement a success it requires the united 
support of the retail dealers of the State. You are as 
much interested as any dealer, although you may think 
you are not. With a large membership we will be able 
to correct some of the various ills that are afflicting the 
retail trade. There has been an inter-State association 
formed, and, with its aid, important and beneficial re- 
sults can be accomplished. Don’t say “ nothing can be 
done.” Something can be done, but not without your 
aid. 

Retail dealers’ associations are being and have been 
formed in all our sister States, and flattering reports are 
being received from them. Don’t be a drone. Lend 
your aid to a power that will be beneficial to you. The 
initiation fee is only $3, and I trust if you are not a mem- 
ber you will at once send that amount to the ndersigned 
and have your name enrolled, and on February 19, 1901, 
I will be pleased to meet you at the Coates House, in 
Kansas City, where we hold our next and third annual 
convention. 

We have secured a rate of one and one-fifth fare on 
all railroads in the State, and when you buy your ticket, 
buy it for only one way and take certificate from station 
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agent, when you will be furnished with transportation 
on your return for the additiona! one-fifth fare. 

Reduced rates have been secured at the Coates House 
and an interesting programme has been arranged. 

Now do not delay in sending in your name to the 
secretary, as the Transportation Committee desire to 
know about how many will attend, and also the pro- 
prietors of the Coates House wish to prepare for the 
menibers who may attend. If you cannot be present 
send us your name, but we would much rather you 
would be at the meeting. 


The programme of the meeting, February 19 to 21, 
has also been issued. The convention will be called to 
order on Tuesday, 19th, at ten o’clock, and the morning 
session will be devoted to the reading of the president’s 
address and reports from the secretary-treasurer and 
Executive and Grievance committees. At the atternoon 
session Fred. H. Cozzens, secretary of the Interstate 
and Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associations, 
will make an address on the subject, “How to Make 
the Association so Popular that It Will be an Induce- 
ment for All Retail Hardware Dealers to Become Mem- 
bers.” Among the papers which will be read at the ses- 
sions on the 20th will be “ The Benefits to be Derived 
from the State and Interstate Associations,” by H. A. 
Cole, Council Bluffs, Iowa, president of the Iowa Retail 
Hardware Association, and “ Benefits of Local Organi- 
zation,” by H. G. Koenig of St. Louis. At the session on 
Thursday, the 2ist, Jas. A. Massey of the Massey Iron 
Company, Kansas City, will read a paper entitled “‘ The 
Relation of the Retail Merchant to the Jobber.’”’ The 


«uestion Box will be a feature of the different sessions 
as heretofore. 


Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 


The programme for the meeting of the Minnesota 
Retail Hardware Association, February 27 and 28, and 
March 1, is not yet ready, but Thomas McCracken, the 
secretary, whose address is Boston Block, Minneapolis, 
has issued the following circular, which tells something 
about the coming convention: 

Our next annual convention will be held in Minneap- 
olis, February 27, 28 and March 1, 1901. 

A fare and a third will be granted on the certificate 
plan, if 100 certificates are presented (of which there is 
no doubt), you to pay full fare in and take a certificate 
from your local agent which will entitle you to a one- 
third fare on return. Some of the hotels have also 


granted reduction in rates to membership of the associa- 
tion. 


Don’t neglect to take certificates. 


Neat gold badges will be furnished our members at 
the opening of the association. 

We will forward you soon a programme of meeting, 
and trust there may be no reason why you cannot be 
present. Railroad tickets will be in force three days be- 
fore and three days after close of convention, giving you 
in all nine days to spend in the Twin Cities. 

We cordially invite every dealer in the State to be 
present. Many important questions will come up for 
consideration in which you are interested, and your voice 


is needed to help shape our course of action, and should 
not be withheld. 


North Dakota Retail Hardware Association. 


The annual convention of the North Dakota Retail 
Hardware Association will be held at Grand Forks on 
February 20 and 21. There will be three sessions on 
Wednesday, 20th, morning, afternoon and evening, and 
two sessions on Thursday, 2lst, morning and after- 
noon. The first session will be devoted to routine busi- 
ness and the Question Box. As much of Wednesday af- 
ternoon’s session as desirable will be devoted to the 
jobbers and manufacturers and their traveling sales- 
men for discussion of matters of mutual interest. At 
tuis session also papers will be read by Senator G. W. 
Wolbert of Casselton, on “‘ Are We Boxers,” and by H. 
S. Deisem of La Moure on “The Relationship and Ef- 
fect of Department Stores Upon the Trade.” 

On the closing day papers will be presented on the 
following topics: “ Credits,”’ by M. G. Evenson of Shel- 
don; “ Co-operation,” by W. A. Fox of Ardoch; “ Per- 
centages,” by H. L. Eastman of Wahpeton; “Store 
Character,” by J. F. Jabery of Sanborn; “ Advertising,” 
by Chas. C. Vick of Hoople. . 
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The secretary of this association is C. N. Barnes, 
Grand Forks, who will be pleased to respond to any in- 
quiries for information concerning the organization and 
its approaching meeting. 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Hardware As- 
sociation will be held next week, February 6 and 7, the 
scene of the convention being the Republican House, 
Milwaukee. The principal business of the meeting will 
be a discussion of the future work of the association and 
the desirability of loyalty to its claims. Combining the 
offices of secretary and treasurer in one individual will 
also be considered. Provision will also probably be 
made for the holding over of at least two members of 
the Executive Committee. C. A. Peck of Berlin, secre- 
tary of the association, advises us that his report will 
show a paid up membership of over 300, and, he adds, 
“there’s more to follow.” That the association is in 
splendid financial condition is indicated by the fact that 
there is between $600 and $700 in the treasury, with all 
debts fully paid. 


Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The programme for the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, at Galesburg, 
February 19 and 20, is almost ready, and will shortly 
be sent to the Hardware merchants of that State. L. 
M. Reeves, Peoria, secretary of the organization, has 
mailed to the trade in Illinois a cordial invitation to be 
present at the meeting, and where the recipients are not 
yet members, to become affiliated with the association. 
To this letter the returns are reported coming in fast, 
which is regarded as a very encouraging sign and point- 
ing to a large and representative gathering of Hard- 
waremen at the convention, as above. 


Ohio Hardware Association. 


All the indications point to a memorable meeting 
when the members of the Ohio Hardware Association 
come together in Cincinnati on February 26, 27 and 28. 
The merchants and manufacturers of that city are leav- 
ing nothing undone to make the stay of the visiting 
Hardwaremen enjoyable in the fullest degree. A large 
fund for the entertainment of the delegates has been col- 
lected, and it is not unlikely that the great Cleveland 
meeting of last year will be eclipsed. It will be remem- 
bered that that meeting was attended by about 400 of 
the representative merchants of the State. With a view 
to calling attention to the convention the Cincinnati 
Association has sent out a folder to every retail merchant 
in the State reminding him that “‘ the best convention in 
the history of the Ohio Hardware Association will be 
held at Cincinnati the last three days of February.” The 
hotels of the city also are issuing circulars in which in- 
formation is given concerning rates, &c. The official pro- 
gramme of the meeting is not yet ready, but the gather- 
ing is sure to prove a rarely profitable one for all who 
participate in it. 





oo 


WALTER B. STEVENS & Son, 114 Chambers street, New 
York, have recently been appointed selling agents for 
the Auger Bits and Boring Implements made by the 
New Haven Copper Company, Seymour, Conn. The lat- 
ter concern make full lines of Auger and Car Bits, Nut 
Augers, Boring Machine and Millwright Augers, Black 
and Bright Lip Augers, Cooks’ Augers, Car and Ma- 
chine Bits and Auger Bits, and Russell Jennings’ pattern 
Auger Bits. They will carry a stock of these Tools, both 
at their New York and Philadelphia offices, the latter 
being at 412 Commerce street. 


ANDREWS WIRE & IRON Works, Rockford, Ill., manu- 
facturers of Window Guards, Stall Guards, Office Rail- 
ings, Elevator Inclosures, Wire Office Goods, &c., are 
sending out to their customers a handsome desk calendar 
mounted in an artistic metal frame. They state that on 
receipt of 7 cents, to cover the cost of mailing, they will 
be pleased to send extra copies while the supply lasts. 
The company have recently completed a new brick fac- 
tory, which triples their former capacity. 
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Another View of the Catalogue House 
Question. 


BY A WESTERN MERCHANT. 


A’ every meeting of retail Hardware dealers the one 

subject that is sure to come up (and usually it ap- 
pears in many places) is the competition from depart- 
ment stores and mail order houses. To one who is con- 
versant with the trade generally—that is to say, who 
knows the conditions as they actually exist, as well at 
Kalamazoo as at Seattle—the talk of the various people 
is very weak and futile. Not once in a season does a 
man speak who seems to know the first letter of the 
subject. 

It is always taken for granted that the mail order 
house is simply an organized swindle, and the consumer 
needs only to have his eyes opened a trifle by the local 
dealer to discover this fact for himself. Much is made 
of the inferior goods that the catalogue house is said to 
handle exclusively, and men talk as if they not only 
knew this to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, but they take it for granted that every- 
body else knows it also—always excepting the poor, de- 
luded consumer. 


Catalogue House Competition. 


If there is a way to fight the catalogue houses suc- 
cessfully I am confident that this is not the one that will 
do it. The physician who will cure most successfully 
is the one who is best in diagnosing a case. He that has 
not the ability to determine what and where the disease 
is ought never to be trusted with a patient. 

In a like manner, when a man stands up in a trade 
convention to tell his brother tradesmen how to compete 
with catalogue houses, he ought to know just what that 
competition means, in quality of goods and prices, or 
else he is talking in ignorance and his advice is but 
empty words. 


The Case of a Church Bell. 


Take an instance like this: A jobber received a letter 
from a retailer in a small town in Michigan, saying that 
a new church was nearly ready for a bell; the trustees 
had written to two catalogue houses and were offered a 
bell of a certain weight for $75. The trustees had shown 
these offers to the local dealer, saying they would rather 
buy of him if he could do as well; he wanted the jobber 
to help him get the order. The jobber wrote to a bell 
maker and was quoted $67. This did not give margin 
enough to be divided by two men, and another letter 
was written the maker, telling all the story and begging 
for a lower price. The bell maker replied that he had 
given the jobber exactly the same figures that he had 
quoted the two catalogue houses, but added: “ They sell 
direct to the church; do not have to divide with a local 
retailer, and apparently are satisfied with a small mar- 
gin.” 

The average retailer will find a kernel of information 
in this incident. The three or four men quoting prices 
were all going to the same fountainhead for the bell, 
yet the song of the retailer to his customer is that cata- 
logue houses handle nothing but inferior goods! 


Quality of Goods Handled. 


One would think that such a thing as seconds were 
never heard of until catalogue houses came into existence, 
and they were then manufactured that these houses 
could undersell regular trade. But the well posted man 
who goes through an ordinary stock of Hardware, either 
on the shelves of a retailer or a wholesaler, will find a 
good representation of seconds, though the retailer is 
very often not aware of this. 

The writer was not long since shown through the 
Hardware department of one of the largest of the cata- 
logue houses and was surprised at the clean stock of 
the very best makes. The retailer overlooks the fact 
that the catalogue house is not pushing new and un- 
known brands; that would be suicide. To offer Blank’s 
26-inch Hand Saw at $1 and claim it was the equal of 
any other Saw in the world would bring no trade. The 
consumer has no way of proving that statement. But 
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if a well-known brand, that sells in every retail store 
at $1.25 or $1.50, is offered for $1 the consumer recog- 
nizes at a giance that he is offered a bargain. 


Concerning Grass Hooks. 


A manufacturer told me this bit of his experience: 
He makes a good line, running in price from $1 to $2.50 
per dozen. In a certain city he called upon a jobber for 
his season’s order. The buyer wanted only the cheapest 
Hook and gave an order for 100 dozen at $1, saying he 
must sell at $1.50, so they could be retailed at 20 to 25 
The manufacturer then called upon a catalogue 
house. The buyer there pushed the cheapest Hook aside, 
saying: “‘ People are asking for better goods than that. 
We can get a fair price for a good article better than a 
low price for the poorest; let me have 100 dozen of your 
best Hook.” 


cents. 


Grade of Rules Sold. 


I stood before a stock of Rules in a jobbing house 
not long ago and one-third of the common numbers were 
seconds. An hour after I saw the stock of Rules of a 
catalogue house and every box on the shelves held first 
quality goods. Yet the retailer hopes to drive the cata- 
logue houses out of business by shouting that only in- 
ferior goods are sent out by such houses. That will not 
do it, nor will it barm the catalogue houses. 

A man who is just home from Alaska tells me that 
he bought 20 tons of material at the branch store of a 
catalogue house on the coast, after getting prices from 
jobbers and retailers there. He said he was given better 
prices and the goods handled by the catalogue house 
were brands that he knew to be reliable, while too many 
of those in the stores were unknown brands. 

A traveling salesman said to-day that within a week 
he was in a large jobbing house where a new stock of 
Locks was just coming in and he was interested in the 
size of the bill, but a day or two later he was in a cata- 
logue house which happened to be opening up its spring 
purchase of the same goods, and the bill was three times 
the size of the jobber’s ! 


Here to Stay. 


In my opinion the catalogue house has come to stay. 
It is not a new thing. It came into prominence 30 years 
ago and has been steadily growing more numerous and 
aggressive. The cheapening of postage, of expressage 
and of freight charges has helped this trade. The 
interest in advertisements has moved it along, and the 
growing confidence in getting good treatment from ad- 
vertisers has given it a mighty push. 


What the Retailer Can Do. 


What can the retailer do to hold his home trade ? He 
ean do exactly what the catalogue houses are doing— 
persuade his neighborhood that he is giving them good 
value for their money. He must do something besides 
sit down and wait for them to come to him and pay any 
price he cares to ask. 

The one thing needed in business to-day is brains. 
The man with brains is putting himself into close touch 
with his neighborhood by every form of advertising that 
will identify his name with his line of goods; but he is, 
above everything else, original and personal. He who 
copies some one else will hardly ever succeed. 

A crude advertisement, full of personality and in- 
dividuality, will bring more dollars than a smooth one 
that has so little snap to it that it is equally bad either 
in Maine or Montana. 

Another thing. The Hardwareman is not going to 
hold the consumers from buying Hardware if he encour- 
ages them to send away for their groceries and dry 
goods. He must be in close touch with his fellow mer- 
chants, and almost as ready to keep grocery money at 
home as Hardware money. 

Is this done? It is not. The grocer fancies he is 
currying favor with his customer if he helps him send 
away for a bill of Hardware, and vice versa, but both 
dealers are badly mistaken. The mail order habit is an 
infectious one, and one trial too often leads to another. 

Let the retailers of the town work in the interest of 
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the whole trade of the town and the result would very 
soon be evident. 

But no matter what all the dealers decide to do, the 
trade of the individual dealer depends very largely upon 
himself, and he should retain his hold upon every cus- 
tomer by absolute honesty of representation, fairness in 
price and genial good nature. 

All the gods help such a man to success. 





The British Hardware Trade in 1900. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


HE year just closed will prove to have been a 
memorable one in the history of the British Hard- 
ware trade. From January to December it was full of 
startling situations. Manufacturers in all lines of light 
Hardware have been busy to an almost unprecedented 
extent; the home trades have kept their order books 
full, while foreign indents have been so many that in 
many instances the orders have had to be refused and 
have been placed in the United States or in Germany. 
But while the output of Hardware goods in 1900 was 
enormous, probably breaking all records, it is doubtful 
if the Hardware manufacturers have made such large 
profits as in 1898 and 1899. For while they have been 
subjected to an irregular metal market, they have also 
been subjected to increased competition in the neutral 
markets by America and Germany. Not only so, but 
American Hardware of one sort or another has been 
coming into Great Britain itself in increased quantities 
and enhanced popularity. So far as our imports of 
manufactured metal goods are concerned, the most 
prominent feature of 1900 has been the increased 
activity of American exporters and relatively the de- 
ereased activity of German exporters, although I imag- 
ine (writing without official data) the Germans have 
increased their exports of Hardware goods as well. 


The Hardware Goods Great Britain Has Bought. 


One of the lines sold over the counter of the British 
Hardwaremen is Brooms and Brushes. A considerable 
portion of the Painters’ Brushes is sold by the British 
Hardwareman and he shares with the grocer and the 
oil and colorman the sale of Brooms. During 1900 we 
bought $1,300,000 worth of Brooms and Brushes. I 
surmise that about one-half of this quantity came from 
Germany, a much smaller quantity from the United 
States and a still smaller quantity from Canada. Two 
or three Canadian houses have been pushing their 
Brushes among London and Provincial salesmen and 
with some success. The amount of Cutlery brought 
from other countries is infinitesimal, amounting to 
$100,000, almost entirely from Germany. Our purchases 
from other countries of electrical goods and apparatus 
are increasing at a marked rate. During 1900 we bought 
over $6,000,000 worth of electrical goods. Here 
again Germany has done well. One or two of the Ger- 
man banks are heavily invested in factories that make 
electrical apparatus, both of a light and heavy character. 
and German firms have been well represented in this 
country. No statistics are available to show how much 
we bought from America, but by including telephonic 
and other electrical apparatus I think the amount can 
be put down at $1,250,000. In German electrical appara- 
tus sold in Great Britain America has still much lee- 
way to make up. 

Great Britain’s purchases in 1900 of Hardware, other 
than Cutlery, amounted to $4,500,000. Here, in con- 
tradistinction to the electrical goods, American ex- 
porters have scored heavily. Owing to the different 
nomenclatures adopted by the different countries what 
is Hardware in America is not Hardware in England. 
But, taking the main lines of American Hardware as 
being Builders’ Hardware, such as Locks, Hinges, 
Saws and Hand Tools, in addition to light domestic 
Hardware, my calculation is that America exported 
to Great Britain $2,500,000 worth, an increase on 1899 
of not much less than 25 per cent. This does not include 
Sewing Machines, of which we imported $1,500,000 
worth, ard I calculate that of this amount America ex- 
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ported $1,000,000. The only other item that may in- 
terest American exporters of metal goods is that of 
Tires and Axles (of which we bought a slightly increased 
quantity), and Cycles and parts thereof, our purchases 
of which declined from $1,400,000 to $950,000. From the 
foregoing figures it is quite evident that American ex- 
porters have improved their position in this country. 
And it is probable that if they can sell over here, they 
will be even more successful in the neutral markets of 
the world. 
What Great Britain Has Sold. 


Turning to the other side of the balance sheet, it is 
evident that British Hardware manufacturers have been 
unusually busy. Both Birmingham and Sheffield tell 
the same story. Sheffield has not only succeeded in 
keeping out foreign Hardware but it has increased its 
foreign trade, selling to foreign countries $3,250,000, 
an increase of $200,000 upon 1899 and of nearly $500,000 
upon 1898. The United States bought more Cutlery 
from Sheffield in 1900 than for many years past, amount- 
ing in all to $425,000, an increase of $10,000 on 1899 and 
$95,000 upon 1898. Australasia continues to be Shef- 
field’s best customer, buying no less than $800,000, a big 
increase upon recent years. The sales to other coun- 
tries of light Hardware slightly declined, but amounted 
in all to $7,500,000, a decrease on 1899 of about $150,000. 
Of this amount the United States bought over $200,000 
worth, an increase of about $17,500 on 1899 and an in- 
crease of $115,000 on 1898. This increase is very strik- 
ing and not easily explained. Canada actually bought 
only $140,000 worth, considerably less than British light 
Hardware sold to America. But of the amount which 
nominally is sold to America it must be remembered 
that a certain quantity of English Hardware is shipped 
to Canada through American ports during the winter 
months. It is difficult to trace the exact proportion, and 
the same remark applies to Cutlery, but not to the same 
extent. The best customers of Great Britain for light 
Hardware are Russia, $280,000; Sweden and Norway, 
$290,000; Germany, $600,000; Holland, $500,000; Belgium, 
$400,000; the West Indies, $100,000; Brazil, $150,000; 
Argentine Republic, $180,000; South Africa, $600,000; 
British East Indies, $875,000; Australasia, $1,250,000. In 
Hardware and Cutlery Australasia has proved itself to 
be our best customer. Our sales of implements and 
tools amounted to $7,500,000. Other goods handled by 
Hardware stores in various parts of the world and 
bought from Great Britain are as follows: 

Galvanized Sheets.................. $19,000,000 

Mc wcbhs 4% cennecete xe aks 20,000,000 

Cast and Wrought Iron Goods...... 30,000,000 

Plated Goods 2,800,000 

In reviewing the export trade, a striking feature 
is that Great Britain is still selling the vast bulk of her 
manufactures to foreign countries, her colonies being 
of quite secondary consideration. The proportions of 
Hardware already cited indicate very much the state 
of our trade with the various European countries. A 
point for American exporters to consider is the con- 
tinued hold which British goods have upon South 
American countries. Doubtless shipping facilities con- 
stitute the chief explanation for this. Certain it is that 
Mexico, Central America, Chili, Brazil, Uruguay and 
the Argentine Republic are still buying, and, if anything, 
in larger quantities from us. 


The Home Trade. 

It is always a matter of great difficulty to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion as to the actual extent of 
dur home trade. We know with tolerable accuracy 
the exact volume of our foreign trade, but it is always 
necessary to remember that while under present con- 
ditions the foreign market is of the utmost necessity 
to Great Britain, yet our factories mainly rely upon 
the home trade for their continuance. There is no doubt, 
however, that during 1900 the purchasing capacity of 
the home consumer was enormously enhanced with 
high wages and regular employment. One of the first 
industries to benefit by improved labor conditions is 
that of the retail Hardwareman, and wholesale factors 
as well as manufacturers have been kept well supplied 
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with orders all through the year on home account. 
Buyers have asked for better quality than for many 
years past and there has been less rubbish thrown 
upon the British market during the last two or three 
years than for a decade before. The continued high 
price of Copper has led to a brisker demand for Brass 
goods and the Brass manufacturers of Birmingham and 
district have been kept well occupied all through the 
year. The increased demand for Copper of high con- 
ductivity for electrical purposes has tended in the 
direction of an increased use of Brass for Hardware 
goods. The Hardware manufacturers have started the 
year with a reduction of wages. The metal alliance, 
which on the whole has worked well, was threatened 
with dissolution, unless the workmen were prepared to 
accept a reduced bonus. Orders for Brass goods, chiefly 
for machine made goods for builders’ and cabinet 
makers’ use, and in improved art Brass work for decora- 
tive purposes and hearth furniture, have been a striking 
feature of the year. There has been a great trade in 
Brass Taps, Unions, Hydros, Electrical Light VF ittings 
in brass, copper and hammered block iron, but the de- 
mand has grown less for Oil Lamps and Gas Pendants. 
The electro plate manufacturers have had a good year, 
both at home and abroad, Australasia in particular be- 
ing a good customer. War Office orders came pouring 
in to many Midland and Sheffield manufacturers for 
all sorts of canteen goods, and these orders, carrying 
with them a good price, have added to the financial 
prosperity of the trades affected. But toward the end 
of the year the economic effects of the war began to 
be felt in the retail trade, with the result that orders 
grew less and less for Builders’ Hardware, both in the 
light and heavy sections. The malleable iron founders 
of Scotland have suffered acutely from this cause and 
to such an extent that many of the foundries in the 
Larbert district have either closed down entirely or 
worked short time. As these War Office contracts 
have run to big figures and have all been urgent, it has 
necessarily followed that orders in the ordinary way 
of trade have had to go elsewhere; and German manu- 
facturers have in many cases reaped material benetits. 
It is probable that when the balance sheet comes to be 
reckoned up, while War Office orders were quite ac- 
ceptable they have tended to dislocate trade, diverting 
it oftentimes into the hands of British competitors, nor 
is it certain that markets thus lost will be easily re- 
gained. 


Prices and Profits. 


Although manufacturers and merchants have from 
time to time during the past 12 months raised their 
prices, these prices on the whole have not been com- 
mensurate with the increase in the price of raw ma- 
terial and the advance in wages. The fact that the 
merchants have no association in which they can dis- 
cuss the state of the markets has left them at a great 
disadvantage, and more than once they have been hard 
hit by sudden rises in the price of metals and yet 
compelled to sell at quotations based upon lower esti- 
mated cost of production. In this instance both manu- 
facturers and merchants are in the same boat. During 
the past few months the large Hardware merchants 
have been coming to some understanding as to the sell- 
ing price of certain staple lines. I was repeatedly in- 
formed by large manufacturers and merchants that 
while they were not reaping prices proportionate to 
the increased cost of production they intended to do so 
when the price of metals came down. But the prices 
have come down so suddenly and, competition with 
America and Germany being so pressing, no oppor- 
tunity has been afforded them of a gradual recoupment 
out of their customers for losses in the early part of the 
year caused by the increase and cost of raw material 
and imperative rises in wages. 


The New Year. 


On the whole the New Year opened with all the 
Hardware trades in a despondent mood. The continued 
resistance of the Boer Republics, while stimulating 
the demand for war materials, has seriously curtailed 
or dislocated the more ordinary business transactions. 
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In addition to this large sums of money have been 
raised for charitable purposes in connection with the 
war, with the result that ready cash among the middle 
classes has gradually been growing less. The continued 
high price of coal has also had during the past few 
months a deadening influence, not only upon trade in 
the producing departments but upon domestic expenses 

a very important item among the working classes. 
And had we had a spell of cold weather in November and 
December it is probable the present sense of depression 
would have come even earlier. But by March next 
prices and wages will have been readjusted in practi- 
cally every department of the manufacturing Hardware 
trade and we shall then know more definitely what 
are the prospects for the new year. 


Australian Letter. 


The Australasian Tariff. 





FROM A SPECIAL 


AVING in view the importance of the Australian 
market as an outlet for American manufactures, 


and the absolute certainty of the yearly increasing de- 


CORRES PONDENT 


mand for Hardware goods, no apology is necessary for 
igain urging American manufacturers and merchants to 
closely watch Australian developments in the newly 
federated State. 

Free Trade vs Protection. 

Before specifying particular Hardware lines which 
will be affected, it will be well to note the existing dan 
ger in connection with the proposed tariff. The danger 
referred to is that the federation may be started with a 
fierce contest between the advocates of free trade and 
protection by the theoretical politicians of the different 
colonies, the two most important of which—viz., New 
South Wales and Victoria, represent almost the extremes 
of free trade and protection respectively. Under a free 
trade policy a land tax would almost certainly follow, 
while on the other hand a heavily protectionist policy 
would swamp all chances of revenue in this young coun 
try. A moderate protectionist policy of an all round 20 
per cent. average will about fill the bill, and will, we 
hope, be finally adopted. 


Effect on American Trade. 

Now, how will this affect American Hardware ? So 
far as we can see, and in the absence of any preferential 
tariff in favor of British made goods, American export- 
ers, having their own home market at their back, will 
not be in any degree handicaped (as against British com- 
petition) by Australian duties. But the Protectionist 
Conference recently held in Sydney, whose draft scheme 
of duties recommended will undoubtedly carry weight, 
proposed, among other things, a 20 per cent. duty on iron. 
This proposal was foreshadowed by The Iron Age long 
ago, although it is difficult to see how a duty of 20 per 
cent. (with the usual 10 per cent. on invoice value added 
by the customs, thus making the duty practically 22 per 
cent.), can be of much assistance in developing native 
ores in a land like Australia, where the annual consump- 
tion is comparatively so very small, where labor and 
land carriage are so very dear and the methods employed 
are of necessity crude when compared with other coun- 
tries. 

Averaging American iron delivered in a Melbourne 
foundry at £6 per ton, a 22 per cent. duty would add £1 
6s. 5d. to its cost, rather a heavy price for the man in 
the street to pay for the privilege of attempting to de- 
velop the unproved ore deposits of his country. 

It is to be hoped this proposal will be rejected as not 
likely to benefit the aforesaid “ man in the street,’”’ whose 
well being is supposed to be the first thing desirable. 


American Nonchalance. 


In the meantime it is curious to note that the Ameri- 
cans are not worrying themselves over this much “ cut 
up” trade, although the advent of a pushing American 
traveler shook things up a bit a few years ago. He 
came, saw, conquered, introduced a few new brands, 
went away and was forgotten. 
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Barbed Wire and Wire Netting. 

Turn to Barbed Wire and Wire Netting, and the out- 
look is somewhat different. The former is duty free in 
all colonies except Victoria, where there is a duty of 
£3 per ton, and where there are a few manufacturers 
doing a steady and profitable trade. The latter, Wire 
Netting, is duty free in all colonies, and a huge trade is 
done by Lysaght Bros. & Co., who have a large factory 
with all the latest improvements on the Parramatta 
River, near Sydney, and are starting, or are about to start, 
a similar factory in Melbourne. There has always been 
a large amount of American Barbed Wire on the market, 
although in the Wire Netting trade they have not done 
so well as they might. Black Wire Netting is not used— 
all Galvanized—averaging about 21 hundredweight to 
the mile. 

The Protectionist Conference suggests a duty of 60 
shillings (£3 per ton) presumably on both classes of 
manufacture, and one would not be altogether unwise in 
predicting the imposition of some such duty. 

The trades are already established and proved, and 
the possibilities of development aided by duty are un- 
questionable, in which case American makers, if not ab- 
solutely shut out from the market, will have a “ hard 
row to hoe.” 

Agricultural Implements. 


Now take Agricultural Implements, where at present 
American makes are enjoying, if anything, more than 
their share of the trade. In Plows, Threshers, Win- 
nowers, Harrows, Chaff Cutters, &c., the duty in Victoria 
is 15 per cent., about the same in South Australia; while 
New South Wales, Queensland and Westralia let them in 
free. 

There are many established makers in these colonies 
turning out good work in similar style to the American 
makes, and kept always fairly busy on repairs. 

The industry is already a national one, and the trade 
here is pretty sure to require and obtain an all round 
duty to “encourage local industry,” and is perhaps in 
the best position of any trade to prove that a prohibitive 
duty on imported Implements will not have the effect 
of increasing the cost of their goods to the farmer. 


Shutting Out Competition. 


In the absence of any new arrangement of freight to 
counteract the duty it is difficult to see how the imposi- 
tion of duties on these lines can fail to shut out competi- 
tion from your country. 

The Massey-Harris Company of Canada think suffi- 
ciently well of the market, I understand, to have ar- 
ranged for the establishment of large works in New 
South Wales. They certainly have an immense business 
here. Are any American makers prepared to follow 
suit ? 

Australia as a Manufacturing Country 


It is not the province of The Iron Age to discuss the 
political outlook of Australia, but it is well to warn 
manufacturers that a strong attempt will be made to 
make this country a manufacturing one, in which case 
all existing business relations will undergo a transforma- 
tion, and fresh methods of trade winning will have to be 
adopted. Forewarned is forearmed, and the few in- 
stances given above will serve to illustrate the possible 
developments in store. 


American Competition. 

And just here it is well to remark the undoubted fact 
that when the Australian manufacturer begins to talk 
about foreign competition it is not the time honored 
story of British or Continental competition, with their 
reputed excessively long hours of labor and low scale of 
wages which he complains of. That bogey seems to 
have lost its terrors, and America, with its rigid, scien- 
tific system of manufacture, its elaborate machinery 
designed to reduce the wages bill to a minimum, and its 
protective tariff acting as a bonus on export, is now re- 
garded as the country most to be feared. 

Add to this the rapidly increasing means of transit 
between your country and this, and one can readily un- 
derstand the fears of the Australian manufacturer and 
his desire for tariff protection. 
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Railway Development. 


Railway development is proceeding rapidly in Aus- 
tralia, in each of the colonies, and will be one of the 
most noticeable features in connection with the progress 
of the country within the next few years. Your manu- 
facturers would do well to instruct their London agents 
to keep in touch with the Australian agents general in that 
city in order to secure early information regarding con- 
tracts to be called for in such lines as Rails and Locomo- 
tives, besides the hundred and one accessories of a rail- 
way branch, such as Boiler Plates, Axles, Tires, Buffer 
Springs, Pressure Gauges and so on ad infinitum. Ten- 
ders of the above nature are almost weekly require- 
ments. An Australian agent is, of course, preferable to 
a London one. 

A Cotton Waste Contract. 


One hundred and eighty-four tons of white cotton 
waste in quarterly deliveries of 23 tons are required for 
South Australian Railway Department. Tenders close 
February 26, 1901. 


An Australian Present to Colonel Roosevelt. 


The recently elected Vice-President of the United 
States is shortly to receive a gift of a Saddle, built on 
the Australian model (except for the stirrups). The sad- 
dle has been made to the order of A. J. Sage, a Mel- 
bourne gentleman holding several American agencies, 
and a friend of the Colonel’s, and will be forwarded per 
first ship to Boston. It is made of specially selected ma- 
terials, with Colonel Roosevelt’s monogram on the fore 
part of the skirt, and with the Southern Cross embossed 
on the sweat flaps. 


Business of 1900. 


Everything points to the further expansion of Aus- 
tralian commerce, and no reaction or halt is likely, ex- 
cept from the influence of the markets of the Old World. 
Yet, despite the high prices ruling during 1900, especially 
the earlier part, it is not expected that profits will be 
very much greater when the balance in trading con- 
cerns is completed, the advance in prices in some de- 
partments having fallen off several months ago. Still 
the business of the year has been satisfactory, although 
the crops have been somewhat late and money has in 
consequence come in slowly. But the price of wheat in 
the home market is keeping firm, freights have fallen 
somewhat and the harvest has been a full one. The 
new century bids fair to open full of promise for Aus- 
tralia’s future. 

Shipping Developments. 


Your traders have no doubt noted the new three- 
weekly service of steamers from San Francisco to Syd- 
ney, due to the enterprise of J. D. Spreckels. This gen- 
tleman, it is said, has a grant from the United States 
Government of £50,000 per annum as a mail subsidy in 
connection with this service, and it is reported that he Is 
about to visit Australia with a view to getting additions 
to the subsidy from the Government on this side of the 
water. No one can blame him for this, or have any feel- 
ing but admiration for his enterprise, but there is a cer- 
tain amount of feeling displayed in connection with the 
terms on which the American subsidy is granted. The 
steamers must be built and owned in the States, and the 
whole business must be American throughout. Mr. 
Spreckels can hardly expect these colonies to subsidize 
the protected industries of America in this manner. 
New Zealand has declined to do more than pay a pound- 
age rate on letters, and Australia will certainly not do 
nore. 

The new mail service is admittedly welcome, but the 
sentiment would be stronger if both American and Aus- 
tralian interests were represented in the service. The 
whole success of the enterprise cannot lie at one end of 
the line alone—Australia develops the trade equally with 
America—and the stringent conditions laid down in con- 
nection with the American subsidy are not calculated te 
make us more sympathetic with your country. 

Sentiment is a strong factor in trade; other things 
being equal one’s friend gets the business, and the State 
should not encourage enterprise with one hand while 
checking it with the other. 
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Death of William D. Supplee. 


ILLIAM D. SUPPLEE, treasurer of the Supplee 
Hardware Company, died at his home in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia, January 24, after an illness of 
only a few days. The funeral services were held at his 
late residence January 28. 

William Danforth Supplee was born in La Crosse, 
Wis., in 1862. He came to Philadelphia with his parents 
when quite a lad. He was educated at Rugby Academy 
and the University of Pennsylvania. After finishing his 
education at the latter institution he entered the service 
of Lloyd, Supplee & Walton, who were succeeded by the 
Lloyd & Supplee Hardware Company, who in turn were 
organized into the Supplee Hardware Company. 

He began his business life as office boy in the employ 
of Lloyd, Supplee & Walton, advancing by stages 
through the various positions necessary to qualify him- 
self for the important post of treasurer, which place he 
held from the organization of the present company until 
the time of his death. 

He was the only son of William W. Supplee, president 
of the Supplee Hardware Company, who was for four 

















WILLIAM D. SUPPLEE, 


years president of the National Hardware Association 
of the United States, and one of its organizers. 

William D. Supplee was a member of the Union 
League and Hardware Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania and several minor organizations. 

He was taken ill on Sunday, January 20, with what 
was thought to be only a severe cold, but which rapidly 
developed into a case of acute pleurisy and from that by 
quick stages into pleuro-pneumonia. It was hoped that 
his unusually strong constitution and previous exem- 
plary habits of life would carry him safely through, but 
all hopes proved vain and he passed away on the evening 
of the 24th inst., leaving a widow and two children. In 
his death a career of exceptional success and promise 
was cut short, and.a sincere sorrow brought home to a 
host of friends, by whom he was held in high and af- 
fectionate regard on account of his many admirable qual- 
ities and his sterling character and worth. 

At a special and largely attended meeting of the 
Hardware Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia the following resolutions of sympathy and 
appreciation were adopted: 3 

Resolved, That, as we are called together by the sad 
news of the death of our friend and fellow member, 
William D. Supplee, we cannot refrain, even in these in- 
adequate words, from expressing in some measure our 


grief and sorrow in the great loss which has befallen the 
community, his family and ourselves. 
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It is now our mournful privilege to state in what high 
esteem we regarded him in all the varied walks of life, 
whether in the social or business world. Genial and cor- 
dial in manner, bright and cheery in all the vicissitudes 
of life, he was a manly man, a faithful and loyal friend, 
who spoke of all in charity and kindness, and his name 
will ever be associated with the many gracious qualities 
by which he endeared himself to all. 

In business his numerous friends bear testimony to 
his upright and truthful character, his frankness and un- 
failing courtesy and his intense devotion to business in- 
terests and duties. By faithfulness and perseverance 
he fitted himself to be his father’s stay and help, and our 
association has suffered a severe loss, though the name 
of William D. Supplee descends unsullied to his sons, 
and will ever be fragrant in our memories. 

Our hearts go out in loving sympathy to the widow 
and sons who mourn a devoted husband and father, to 
the mother and sisters who are called upon to bear this 
great sorrow, and lastly to the father, so well known to 
all of us and who is now required to face this crushing 
grief. 

As the ways of Divine Wisdom are inscrutable and 
past finding out, we can only defer in trustful faith to 
the God of all comfort and trust His consolation may 
rest upon all who mourn so deeply and in whose sorrow 
we feel we have a share. 








Correspondence. 


What Does C. I. F. Mean? 

1'o the Editor: Referring to what is said by your Eng- 
lish correspondent under the above heading, it would 
seem as if there was something omitted, otherwise the 
decision of the arbitrators antagonizes experience and 
the law of stoppage in transit. Nor is “A Manchester 
Merchant ” correct, in saying that a C. I. F, transaction 
resolves itself into a sale of documents. 

The documents of themselves are of no value, they 
are only the instruments for evidence of value in transit. 
If such documents were resolvable into the article sold 
then delivery would be complete when the documents 
were placed in the mail at the shipper’s post office, and 
in the event of an act of bankruptcy or insolvency of 
the buyer, while the goods were in transit, there could 
be no stoppage, as now, by a letter or telegram to the 
carrier at the place of destination. 

“ Cost, Insurance, Freight,” are explicit terms. Unac- 
companied by any reservations, they carry the sold value 
to the place of destination, but do not include landing or 
local charges. Being explicit ‘‘ Cost, Insurance, Freight,” 
without reservation, the chain of cost from the place of 
shipment to the place of destination is complete, and 
unless the shipper was merely the agent of the buyer, 
and the words “ Cost, Insurance, Freight,’ meant only 
quotations from an agent to a principal, the responsi- 
bility for increases in freight or insurance in transit 
could not be imposed upon the buyer. 

JOHN LIVINGSTONE. 

MONTREAL, January 25, 1901. 








Atlas Tack Company’s Catalogue. 


HE ATLAS TACK COMPANY, Taunton, Mass., 
‘i have just issued an illustrated catalogue of their 
goods. This business was established in 1810, and in the 
six different factories of the company they manufacture 
several thousand different kinds, styies and sizes of 
Tacks, Nails, &c., only a few of the principal sizes of the 
most important lines being illustrated in this book of 115 
pages. They call attention to the fact that all products 
that are made of iron can be furnished bright, blued, pol- 
ished, coppered, brassed, silvered, nickeled, japanned or 
in any color desired. They are also prepared to furnish 
all styles of Tacks and small Nails, Rivets and Burrs in 
brass and copper, their goods being packed in any style 
and shape as desired. Owing to the great increase of 
their export trade and the numerous demands from 
abroad this catalogue has been printed in four lan- 
guages: English, Spanish, French and German. This 
company are also large manufacturers of Eyelets, Steel 
Shoe Shanks, Heel and Toe Plates, Glaziers’ Points, 
Staples, Belt Riags, Basket Clamps and Hooks and other 
goods of this description. 
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Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


CHICAGO SPRING Butt Company, Chicago, Ill.: Cata- 
logue of Spring Hinges and Hardware Specialties. 
This catalogue contains illustrations and price-lists of 
Double Acting and Single Acting Spring Butts and 
Blank Butts, Double Acting and Single Acting Triple 
End Spring Butts, Spring Floor Hinges, Spring Lavora- 
tory Door Hinges, Spring Saloon Door Hinges, Spring 
Engine House Hinges, Engine House Latches and 
Catches, Door Springs, Door Plates, Door Hangers, &c. 
A telegraph code is inserted to facilitate the ordering 
of Hinges by wire. 

Cir- 
and 


Muncie, Ind.: 
Baby Jumper 


GLAsscocK Bros. Mre. COMPANY, 
cular describing their combined 
Rocking Chair. 

CLEVELAND STAMPING & Toot Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Revised price-list of Lava Enameled Ware and 
Solid Steel Polished and Tinned Goods, Hotel Ware, 
&e. Also a circular devoted to the Burr Steel Safety 
Lift, automatic and adjustable. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
logue devoted to their line of Saws and Saw Mill Ma- 
chinery or Specialties, of particular interest to lumber 
and mill men. The book of 173 pages also contains 
a treatise on the care of Saws, which will be of value 
to sawyers and filers. 

BLUFFTON MFG. 


1901 cata- 


ComMPANY, Bluffton, Ind.: Catalogue 
No. 20, devoted to their American Rotary, Round, 
Square and Open Washing Machines, Clothes Bars, 
Wringers, &c. 

McCRAY REFRIGERATOR 
Kendallville, Ind.: Catalogues of the 
system of Family Refrigerators. 
Cold Storage buildings. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio: Circulars de- 
scribing the Ashland Folding Lawn Swing, Myers’ 
Patent Gate Hanger, Myers’ Cushion Tire Store Ladder 
and Myers’ Stayon Flexible Door Hanger. 

I. E. PALMER, Middletown, N. Y., 
Hammock Accessories: A 1901 
with list prices, Hammocks in 
styles. 


STORAGE COMPANY, 
McCray patent 
Cooling Rooms and 


& COoLp 


Hammocks and 
catalogue illustrates, 
many varieties and 


FARWELL, OzmuN, KirK & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 
Bicycle Sundries. A catalogue of over 75 pages is de- 
voted to illustrations and prices of Bicycle Sundries. 

Smito & HEMENWAY ComPpaANy, 296 Broadway, New 
York, are issuing the third edition of what they term 
the “ Green Book of Hardware Specialties.” This cata- 
logue contains the full line of Nippers and Pliers made 
by the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, and a great 
variety of special goods. They are also sending out a 
little memorandum book, 5% x 2% inches in dimensions, 
in the form of a diary, five lines being assigned to 
each day of the year. 

BucHEer & GIBBS PLOW COMPANY, 
Large folder devoted to Plows, 
Beet Diggers, Land Rollers, &c. 


Ohio: 
Cultivators, 


Canton, 
Harrows, 


——_> 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY, Matthews Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis., have issued two interesting docu- 
ments. The larger of the two contains a great number 
of testimonials from manufacturers and other business 
men who have been clients of the company in securing 
appraisals of buildings, machinery and fixtures com- 
prising their property. It is stated that many of these 
clients have saved in insurance premiums more than the 
cost of the appraisal. The second document is a pam- 
phiet which contains an inquiry sent out without the 
knowledge of the company by the W. J. Clark Company 
of Salem, Ohio, manufacturers of Metal Specialties, to 
many concerns who were reported to have employed the 
services of the company in making appraisals. They re- 
ceived a reply from every one to whom the inquiry was 
addressed, and the replies were all favorable. The result 
of the inquiry was so satisfactory that the W. J. Clark 
Company furnished the letters to the American Ap- 
praisal Company for this publication. 
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“The Hardware Merchants of My 
Younger Days.” 


An address before the New England Iron and Hardware Association 
Boston, January 24, 1901. 


BY JAMES NICHOLS FRYE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

Our good president, intending, no doubt, to compli 
ment me because of my many years and whitened hair, 
has requested me to say a few words to you this even- 
ing concerning the “ Hardware Merchants of My Younger 
Days—Their Manners, Customs and Business Methods.” 

Quite unconsciously, perhaps, he has relegated me by 
this request to the remote past—to a past lying beyond 
the middle of the last century—and by implication has 
assigned me to a place among the “ back numbers” of 
the trade, as a sort of connecting link between the days 
that are gone and those that now are with us. 

Personally, I forgive our president for this thought- 
lessness on his part, but he has yet to make his peace 
with you, who—unless you fiee from this hall before I 
shall have closed my remarks—must suffer the conse- 
quences of iis rashness. I feel, indeed, how keenly ap- 
prehensive you must be. This is the first occasion on 
which you have had me fully wound up, and none among 
you can be certain of the time that may elapse before 
I run down. 

But I have not been altogether unmindful of your 
welfare, or of the fact that suburban trains are lacking 
after midnight, for I have made arrangements with our 
president, who should be a good barometer for testing 
the effect of my talk, that whenever it may appear that 
I am pushing you too severely he shall tug vigorously 
(even viciously, if need be) at my coat, and at this signal 
it is agreed that I shall subside. 

In his invitation to me for this occasion our president 
assured me of 2 seat near the head of the table, and then 
went on to state that the event was to assume the aspect 
of a “love feast.” Wiat the laiter term might imply 
I did not fully understand, nor do I now. As usually de 
fined, a love feast should be a “ religious repast,” but 
such repasts have surely been infrequent in the Hard 
ware trade—at least, of late years. Perhaps, however, 
patient waiting and close watching may bring me due 
enlightenment on this point, and I therefore shall waive 
my perplexity for the present. I am willing to trust to 
our president for a full explanation of the term, feeling 
sure that it will be satisfactory in every way. And in 
any event, | have carried out my part of the contract: 
for I am here “in my seat at the head of the table,” and 
the second part of our president's proposition awaits his 
own demonstration. 

And now I beg to assure you that the fact of my be- 
ing the senior member of the Hardware trade in Boston 
does not embarrass me s®% much as the very material fact 
that I am in doubt as to my ability to enable you to profit 
by my observations of men und things during the half 
century and more that kas passed since I entered busi- 
ness life. As you well know, there are few orators in 
our own peculiar line of trade and I am not numbered 
ainong the few. But if you will bear with me for a short 
half hour I wil! preach to you, as simply as may be, from 
the text already announced, “ The Hardware Merchants 
of My Younger Days—Their Manners, 
Business Methods.” 

I approach the task 


Customs and 
reverently and yet with reluc- 
tance, for I do not feel myself worthy of it, nor can I 
consider myself capable of doing justice to the old time 
merchants of Boston, who were your predecessors and 
mine. Their own lives and their own records are their 
best memorials, and I shall attempt nothing beyond re- 
calling some of the traits and characteristics which, 
years ago, impressed themselves most deeply upon my 
observation. 

1 deem it not unlikely that our president, in assigning 
me my topic for the evening, has had in mind a double 
purpose. It may be that he desires not only to have me 
submit for your consideration the men and methods of 
the past, but also wishes me to hold them up for com- 
parison with the men and methods of the present. If 
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this be so I must disappoint him in so far as concerns 
the latter point. I shall speak of the merchants of the 
past, it is true, and of their business customs; but it is 
for you, gentlemen, to make your own comparisons. 

And now, if you wil! pardon me for this long pre- 
amble, I shall at last attack my subject. Looking back 
over the many years that have passed since, as a mere 
youth, I first came to this city of Boston I find that my 
iuemory is clear and my impressions of early events are 
still sharply defined. To me the old time merchants of 
the Boston Hardware trade seem yet to exist. It is true, 
if I may take liberties with an old verse, that 

“Their bones are dust; 
Their wares are rust— 
Their souls are with 
The saints, we trust.” 
And yet their good name and fair repute should be more 
enduring than the metals in which they once dealt. 

As I recall them they were almost without exception 
men of mental strength, men of cool, clear judgment, 
tuen sincere in their business ideals, jealous of their in- 
tegrity and honor and ever observant of the etiquette of 
mereantile life. As a class, their personal lives as well 
as their business careers stood alike as worthy examples 
for the imitation of the younger generation which re- 
ceived its training at their hands. In a word, they were 
Boston business men and Boston gentlemen of the 
typical old school. 

From 1816 and onward, to about 1850, the leading 
wholesale Hardware merchants of Boston, as I now re- 
call them, were: 

Homes & Homer, 

W. & G. Tuckerman, 

Fairbanks & Burdick, 

Montgomery 


Wm. Greenough, 
Chas. Scudder & Cov., 
Proctor & Palmer, 
Newell. 


With the last named—and 52 years ago—I began my 
mercantile career, remaining with him until his death, 
about six years after I had entered his employ. His 
store at that time was situated at 83 State street. 

Mr. Newell had established himself in the Hardware 
trade in 1816, and so had been in business for nearly 35 
years when first I came to him. And to-day—you must 
pardon me for saying this with a touch of pride—the 
business which he thus established still goes on and is 
drawing toward the completion of its first century of 
continuous existence. For, under four different styles 
of firm and in association with eight different partners, 
of whom no less than five have passed away, I have 
brought into this twentieth century the business founded 
by Mr. Newell in the early days of the nineteenth. The 
present firm of Frye, Phipps & Co., who already have 
continued under this style and title for upward of 37 
years, may surely lay claim to an honest business an- 
cestry. 

From Mr. Newell I received my first mercantile train- 
ing and early business impressions. His ideals regard- 
ing mercantile honor, courtesy and etiquette were of the 
very highest. He ever sought to impress upon the minds 
of his young men and clerks the paramount importance 
of these characteristics. Never, by example or precept, 
did he permit the impression to be formed that trickery, 
deceit or what some tolerantly term “ shrewdness ” could 
be countenanced by any person in his employ. 

It was his desire that his clerks should be gentlemen, 
and he required them to be courteous, both in their 
ntercourse with customers and among themselves. His 
own deportment was a constant object lesson in this re- 
spect. In his dealings with his competitors in business 
he was uniformly courteous and considerate, and in the 
years during which I was associated with him in busi- 
ness—as well as in those following his death—I never 
heard aught said against him. 

Mr. Newell did not dic a millionaire, but, for his time, 
he left an ample competence. Better still, he left a name 
for integrity and courtesy which ever will be pleasantly 
remembered, and he enjoyed to the full the admiration, 
respect and esteem of his contemporaries. He was sin- 
cere and straightforward in his speech, manly in his con- 
duct and uncompromisingly opposed to wrong in any of 
its guises. I never knew him to utter an oath, to make 
a scurrilous remark, or to offer an unworthy insinuation 
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concerning any one. He made no pretense to the pos- 
session of qualities finer than those of other men. His 
code of conduct, both in private and business life, was 
that of the Golden Rule. His religion, I think, might 
have been summed up in its few and simple words, “ Do 
unto others even as you would have others do unto you.” 
The modern version,“ Do others, lest they do you,” would 
have been utterly beyond his comprehension. 

With him, 100 cents made a dollar, 16 ounces made a 
pound and 36 inches made a yard. He detested untruth- 
fulness, deceit and sham, and would no more permit, im- 
ply or condone a wrong than he personally would commit 
one. With him literally, “ A good name was rather to be 
desired than great riches.” 

You must pardon me if I refer so frequently and so 
fully to my impression of Mr. Newell, but you will re- 
member that under his tutorship I took my first 
course in my business education, and you _ will 
understand, I think, my admiration for the class of 
which he was a worthy type. And, as a class, his con- 
temporaries were much like him. It was the good old 
custom for business men in the same line of trade to drop 
in casually on one another, for the discussion of matters 
of interest, and for the interchange of courtesies, and I 
know by personal observation that the characteristics 
of Mr. Newell were also those of his friends and neigh- 
bors in the Hardware trade. 

And now, if I may, I shall illustrate by an anecdote 
or two the spirit which ruled the conduct of business af- 
fairs when the last century was yet young. Mr. Newell’s 
store, as I have said, was located at 83 State street; at 
87, a short distance beyond, was that of Proctor & Palm- 
er, of which Deacon Proctor was senior partner. This 
firm were either the largest or well to the front among 
those then in the trade. In those days there existed an 
understanding in the trade that a customer “ belonged,” 
so to speak, to any firm so long as he voluntarily con- 
tinued to do business with them. Any attempt to entice 
away or to sell goods te such a customer, on the part of 
another firm, was held to be unmercantile and dishonor- 
able, and Mr. Newell, though the rule gradually became 
a dead letter, held unswervingly to it. 

At that time it was customary for the country mer- 
chants to visit the city, spring and fall, for the purpose 
of replenishing their stocks. I then was living at the 
City Hotel, on Brattle street, long since demolished, but 
possibly still remembered by some of you. It was a 
popular resort for merchants from the section of New 
England from which I had come to Boston. Returning 
one day to the store, after dining at the hotel, I was ac- 
companied by a merchant from Vermont, with whom I 
had been acquainted in my boyhood days, who chanced 
also to be a customer of Deacon Proctor’s. We paused 
in front of 83 State street to finish a bit of conversation 
and were seen by Mr. Newell, who happened to be at the 
front of the stere. 

“ Mr. Frye,” said he, when I entered, “ I saw you just 
now in conversation with one of Deacon Proctor’s cus- 
tomers.” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. “He was Mr. Blank, from the 
vicinity of my home, and I was chatting with him on 
neighborhood affairs.” 

*“T hope you did not ask him to come to our store to 
buy goods,” said Mr. Newell. I replied in the negative, 
and then, wishing to impress on me the necessity for ob- 
serving the rule of which I have spoken, he went on: 
“T don’t say to you that it would be as dishonorable for 
you to ask one of Deacon Proctor’s customers into this 
store and sell him goods as it would be for you to go into 
Deacon Proctor’s store and take from his till as much 
money as you would make vn the sale of the goods; but 
it would wrong Deacon Proctor just as deeply.” 

I think that this anecdote has been told at a meeting 
of your National Association, just how correctly I do not 
know, but I recall telling it to T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary of the National Association, and under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

Mr. Fernley had called to ask me if I intended going to 
the meeting of the association at Pittsburgh in 1899, 
and, on my replying that I could not, had said that he 
hoped to be able to make some arrangement or devise 
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some scheme by which the Hardware dealer could se- 
cure a better profit. “ But,” he added, “ we must have 
some old merchant like you to tell us how to accomplish 
it.” And it was then that I told him this anecdote of 
Mr. Newell, closing with this remark: “ Let every one stop 
this infernal lying, cheating and deception and treat his 
neighbor as he himself would be treated and then profits 
may be made as they once legitimately were made.” 

Does this seem like a brutal outbreak? Perhaps. But 
let me ask you, gentlemen, in all earnestness, whether or 
not it strikes anywhere nearly at the root of one of the 
causes handicapping trade to-day. I sincerely believe 
that a more general observance of the precepts of the 
Golden Rule would bring instant relief from an unfor- 
tunate condition which now oppresses the dealer and 
the manufacturer, the buyer and seller, and I most firm- 
ly believe that conditions cannot permanently be bettered 
otherwise. Bear in mind, please, that I do not pose as an 
example of that which I advocate. I simply make the 
siatement that trade conditions as now existing are both 
unfortunate and unworthy of our traditions; and this 
statement, together with the remedy here suggested, I 
submit for your conscientious consideration. 

It may, perhaps, be asked how the scrupulous ob- 
servance of the rule to which I have just referred would 
permit a merchant to enlarge his circle of trade. The 
answer should be obvious, the growth of his business 
should depend upen his personal reputation for fair deal- 
ing and attention to the best interests of his customers. 
in the older days retailers from the same neighborhood 
were in the habit of coming together and conferring on 
the merits of the wholesale houses with which they had 
dealings. Can it be doubted for a moment that the re- 
cital by one of them of a story of considerate treatment 
was without a marked effect on his hearers? Should it 
be doubted that this would hold true to-day as well as in 
the past? 

It always has seemed to me that the carrying on of 
business with a view to the mere gaining of money was 
an unworthy career for a mercbant to propose for him 
self. Why should the formation of Character and the es 
tablishment of reputation not have their value in busi 
ness as well as in professional life? Is not the creation 
of an honored name, which shall endure among men 
after the desire or need for wealth has passed away, a 
worthy ideal for the merchant to set before himself? 
And, in even a lower point of view, is not a well estab- 
ished mercantile reputation a inost satisfactory form 
of capital? Can its place ever be taken by money? 

But to return to Montgomery Newell, and the inci- 
dents of other days: Mr. Newell's store on State street, 
opposite Merchant’s row, was owned by those famous 
old Boston merchants, Amos and Abbot Lawrence. Its 
annual rental was then $1000; to-day it would rent for 
over ten times that amount. One day in the latter part 
of November, 1850, Amos Lawrence, a gentleman of 
fine presence and great dignity, came to the store and 
said to my employer: “I think your lease expires on the 
last of December, does it not, Mr. Newell?” 

“] think it does, sir,’ replied Mr. Newell, who also 
was a large and portly man, of most dignified presence. 

“Do you wish to retain the rental of the store?” in 
quired Mr. Lawrence. 

“IT have been here many years, and should be pleased 
to remain,” said Mr. Newell. 

“Values are advancing somewhat on State street,” 
said Mr. Lawrence, “ and we shall be obliged to increase 
your rent.” 

“ And what will the rent be, sir?” asked Mr. Newell. 
“ Twelve hundred dollars,” replied Mr. Lawrence; where- 
upon Mr. Newell, bringing his fist down upon the ma- 
hogany counter top (mahogany was as cheap then as 
hemlock now is) and making the contents of the counter 
drawers jingle merrily under the blow, thundered out. 
“ Extortion, extortion!” And on the expiration of his 
lease he promptly moved out from the place of business 
where he so long had been established. 

In the first year of my service with Mr. Newell he 
presented me, as was his custom with all of his young 
men, with a paid membership in the “ Mercantile Library 
Association.” I mention this to show that he took more 
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than a passing interest in the welfare of those connected 
with him. At the close of my first year’s service, as I 
well remember, I said to him: “* My year ends to-day, sir; 
do you wish my services further?”’ He said that he did, 
and I thereupon asked what my compensation was to be. 
He stated the sum, and then added, “I think you have 
a balance due on last year’s salary.” I replied that I be 
lieved $50 was still due me. ‘“ Would you like the money 
or my note?” said he. I asked for his note, and he made 
out and handed to me his note for $125—$75 more than 
was my due. As well as I could, for I was but a country 
lad fresh from Vermont, I thanked him. 

Year by year, without request on my part, he fixed 
my salary at an advance, until at the end of the fifth year 
he assisted me to become a member of the firm, with 
whom I now have been connected for upward of 47 
years as a partner. To his kindness and consideration 
I attribute whatever of success I have attained during 
this long business life of mine, and as I draw near the 
hour when retirement confronts me, I wish reverently 
to make this acknowledgment of my obligation to my 
employer, partner and friend of the olden time. 

Fifty-two years are, indeed, many years, but I shall 
not weary you with any summary of the material 
changes that they have brought. When first I came to 
it, the city of Boston had but a scant 125,000 of the half- 
million people which it now boasts, but its reputation 
for mercantile honor and sagacity stood then, as it stands 
now, with the highest. 

And on what does that reputation rest? Not on the 
towering mercantile buildings, the strongly guarded 
banks, the crowded warehouses, which we see around 
us, for then they were not in existence. 

No; rather let it be said that the reputation of Boston 
was built upon the solid foundation afforded by the 
honor and integrity of its solid men of business, men 
solid morally as well as financially, men who would 
sacrifice fortune rather than principle. The glory of 
Boston lies in the names of men like Lawrence, Beebe, 
Norcross, Hale, Safford, Converse, Lincoln, Brooks, 
Greenough, or Bradford—names synonymous with busi- 
ness honor and private purity of life. And the type of 
men I have endeavored to sketch in my hasty portrait 
of Montgomery Newell was the type of scores on scores 
of the Boston business men of the olden time—may it 
continue to be the type for the Boston of to-day and of 
the morrow! 

But I forget that I am here as a connecting link. In 
dwelling on the past, I am neglecting the condition of 
the present. May I, at the risk of speaking perhaps too 
frankly, refer to certain conditions with which we all 
are familiar? 

Competition, that wonderful growth of modern times, 
confronts us not only as an incentive to earnest and 
honest endeavor, but also, I fear, as a temptation to 
practices lying far without the old time code of business 
morality. It seems to me, as F look down from the vant 
age point of my many years, that men whom we politely 
term “‘ shrewd,” or, to be more frank, men whose selfish- 
ness at times leads them to employ deception, spoken or 
implied, are far too conspicuous a factor in present trade 
conditions. In other words, what once was healthy com- 
petition is threatened with degeneracy into a feverish 
struggle, in which sharp practice may be “ winked at,” 
if not condoned. We all know that unscrupulous men 
may fix prices and terms which almost compel men of 
honest purpose to stoop, in pure self defense, to methods 
which in former times would have grated harshly upon 
their consciences. And let me say that the evil is not 
confined to the Hardware trade. We see it on every hand 
about us, from the fixing of the price for armor plate for 
our battle ships to the packing of a barrel of apples. 

I repeat that in my early days this was not so. There 
was far more confidence among business men than now is 
manifest. Complaints of one neighbor against another 
for transgressing the terms of an agreement were then 
unknown. ‘The lion and the lamb could then lie down 
together in peace, with no fear on the part of the lion 
lest the lamb should bite him. 

Those were golden and happy days in the Hardware 
trade. Competition was held within reasonable limits; 


expense accounts were small, when viewed from our 
modern standpoint; profits were comparatively satisfac- 
tory, and, best of all, the practice of deceit was almost 
unknown. The merchant’s customers came down from 
the country and visited him in his own office, selecting 
their purchases under his immediate advice. There then 
was no Jron Age, no manufacturers’ price-lists, no weekly 
typewritten letters on prices current. Every customer 
within 50 miles of Boston did not then have a telephone 
with which to call every dealer in Boston to obtain the 
lowest prices on each one of a list of 20 different small 
articles, finally to divide this little lot of orders among 
the lowest bidders. 

Truly, the changes of the half century have been 
many and marvelous, but they are brought home most 
plainly to the veteran Hardwareman by an increase in 
the balance on the credit side of the profit and loss ac- 
count. Or still more emphatically, perhaps, by the ever 
growing magnitude of the expense account—which, 
though we must have it, most certainly “ comes high.” 

But there is another phase of the competition ques 
tion to which I must refer very briefly. There can be no 
doubt that it has led to an ever growing production and 
sale of cheap goods—and here I use the word “ cheap” 
in its double sense. I was educated by a merchant who 
religiously believed that the best was the cheapest, and 
I have yet to be convinced that the cheapening of qual- 
ity with a view to the lowering of price is good commer- 
cial policy—leaving out of consideration its purely moral 
aspect. When myself buying goods, my invariable rule 
was to recognize a good article, and then buy it as cheaply 
as possible. As a salesman it was far more satisfactory 
to me that a customer would say, “‘ Your price was high, 
but the article was a good one” rather than “ Your price 
was low, but the goods were worthless.” 

A representative of a leading manufacturing firm of 
Connecticut, from whom during many years I had bought 
many goods, once said to me: “ Mr. Frye, you are not fit 
to buy goods. Why? Because when an article is shown 
to you, you examine it in every particular, and then 
without regard to its price—say it is not right in this re- 
spect, or in that particular, for the purpose for which it 
is intended.” 

I must admit the strength of his criticism, for what 
he said was absolutely true—and yet if I were buying 
to-day I should not alter my former methods. It pains 
me to observe a tendency on the part of younger Hard 
waremen to purchase a poor article, say at a cost of 60 
cents, simply and solely because of the thought that it 
may be made to take the place of a good article of the 
same general kind, which costs (and is honestly worth) 
a dollar. What if it does not answer the requirements of 
the purchaser? It is bought to sell again—let the con- 
sumer look out for himself. The experience of many 
years has satisfied me that this method of procedure is 
unsatisfactory alike to buyer, seller and consumer. As 
a salesman, it was my endeavor to sell the best goods, 
both in the interest of my employer, my customer, and 
myself. I then held that “cheap goods make cheap 
men” and the lapse of over 50 years has not altered that 
conviction. 

‘Time inevitably has wrought changes in our business 
methods, and in many ways for the better. I must con 
fess to skepticism, however, on the innovation under 
which it now is our custom to determine the cost price 
of our goods. In earlier years, as everybody knows, the 
stocks of our Hardware stores were made up from for- 
eign importations in the main, the bulk of the goods com- 
ing from English manufacturers. It was the custom of 
merchants in those days, after reducing to our currency 
values the cost in sterling money, to add importation 
charges—“ freight and charges,” so called—and in addi- 
tion to that, one year’s interest at 6 per cent. The 
amount thus determined was considered the “ base cost ”’ 
of the goods, and selling prices were computed accord- 
ingly. Have we bettered this system under the condi- 
tions now prevailing? 

At the risk of being rated as an old fogy, and doubly 
a back number, I venture to say that we have not. We 
now exhaust every device of ingenuity and skill in ob- 
taining goods at the lowest limit of price, and then make 
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this figure our base on which to compute our selling per- 
centage. Were we to add to our invoice prices the 
freight and other charges, and make the amount thus de- 
termined the base price on which to compute our selling 
figures, I can assure you that our profit and loss accounts 
at the end of the year would show marked changes for 
the better. Let us stop, gentlemen, and consider what 
we are doing. We are selling our goods at less than half 
the profit of 50 years ago, while our expense accounts are 
five or six times larger than they then were. This 
method of computing base prices is surely a modern one, 
but is it one of which a reasoning man should boast as 
an improvement? 

And now, after a moment of moralizing I shall give 
way to others whose words may have more of interest 
for you than these reflections of mine concerning a half 
forgotten past. I do not believe that all that is good is 
to be sought for in the past, for I know too much of the 
work that is being done in the present, and I have too 
much confidence in what the future has in store. To 
return to former methods and conditions, even if we 
would, is an impossibility—hence it devolves upon us to 
devise, if we may, better measures and methods. Of 
one thing I am sure: As Hardwaremen we should de- 
velop greater confidence in each other—as New England 
Hardwaremen we should strive to reanimate the old 
neighborly spirit of mutual dependence and good will. 
We may take at least one leaf from the story of the past 
in the Hardware trade of Boston—the leaf on which is 
written the rule that courtesy and good faith between 
competitors form no bar to the successful conduct of 
business. If we revive and live up to this ancient pre- 
cept, I think I may assure you that much of the petty 
jealousy which to-day mars our relations in trade will 
disappear forever. 

The old times were good old times, it is true; but the 
new times in which we find ourselves are not lightly to 
be regarded. If you will bear with me I wish to read 
you a homely little verse which tells its own story: 

It may be, folks, the old times wuz the best times, spring and 
fall ; 

But, thank the Lord, we're iiving in the new times, after all! 

Bright skies above, and hearts to love, and earth, and sky, and 
sea 

As beautiful and beaming as the Lord will have ’em be! 

I favor all the old times—I like ‘em, ev'ry one- 

Each sweet, old-fashioned floweret, kissed by the dew and sun; 

The mem'ry of ‘em from the heart will never pass away— 

But, thank the Lord, we're living in the bright new times to-day ! 

Yes, we are living in the bright, new times—and the 
future is promising. Progress has not reached its limit, 
it is to extend in every direction. There never before in 
our national history was a greater need than now for 
men of ability, honor and integrity, or a wider scope for 
their talents. One thousand-dollar men, $5000-men, 
$10,000-men—inen of ability at almost any price—are 
needed to-day to do the work of the world. The oppor- 
tunity for men of every class was never better nor more 
promising. 

And in this bright new century, we, as Hardware- 
men, must ask ourselves whether as merchants of mod- 
ern times we are sustaining the reputation for sagacity, 
integrity and honor handed down to us by our prede- 
cessors; whether our’ lives, our methods, manners and 
customs are in keeping with the traditions which have 
made this city of Boston what it is? Are we setting 
for the young men in our employ the example that was 
set for us by the honest and worthy old merchants 
whom we have succeeded? Are we training our clerks 
to be good citizens, and in time to be respected mer- 


chants of Boston, when we shall have relaxed our grasp - 


on affairs? 


I trust that in the future we may meet more often as 
we are meeting now—in a social way—where by looking 
each other squarely in the face we may promote a better 
acquaintance. Let us begin here and now to speak 
straightforwardly, each to the other; to question no 
longer the saying that each neighbor’s word is as his 
bond. I am the senior of you all, and I ask you gently 
to bear with me in what well may be my parting admoni- 
tion. I have been in and out among you during nearly 
all your business lives—we surely are not strangers to 
each other—and I strongly feel that the time has come, 
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that conditions are ripe, for a revival of the era of good 
feeling in our trade which marked the dealings of Hard- 
wareman with Hardwareman in the him past of 50 
years ago. 

And now I shall release you from further attention, 
with my most sincere appreciation of the forbearance 
which you have shown in thus following my wandering 
remarks. It is good to have been with you as the years 
have gone by—it is good to have been with you to-night— 
and I wish to thank you for this crowning act among 
your many courtesies. 


Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company. 


HE SIMEON L. AND GEORGE H, ROGERS COM- 
T PANY, Hartford, Conn., have succeeded the Rogers 
Bros. Mfg. Company of that city and Wallingford, Conn., 
and are manufacturing Sterling Silver and Electro Silver 
Plated Ware. The officers of the company are John Mac- 
Fayden, president; Samuel MacFayden, treasurer; 
George H. Rogers, secretary. The Messrs. MacFayden 
were for nearly 20 years connected with William Rog- 
ers Mfg. Company, and 8. L. Rogers and G. H. Rogers 
ure sons of the late Simeon S. Rogers, one of the three 
originai Regers brothers. G. M. Hallenbeck, well known 
in the trade, is a director and manager of the Walling- 
ford factory, and it is understood that William H. 
Watrous of Hartford. late with the International Silver 
Company, is also interested in the concern. Mr. Wat- 
rous has been a manufacturer of Rogers’ Silverware for 
the past 30 years, beginning in 1870 as the Rogers Cut- 
lery Company. In 1879 he consolidated with the Wm. 
Rogers Mfg. Company, of which he acted as manager 
until January 1, 1901. The blanks will be made in their 
factory at Wallingford, Conn., and the finishing and ship- 
ving will be done at Hartford. The new company have 
just issued a folder illustrating their line of Nickel 
Silver and Silver Metal goods, and they expect to have 
a catalogue within a few weeks. 


in, 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company. 

EVERAL months since we referred at length to the 
S large and important improvements made by the 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. Louis, Mo., manufac- 
turers of Wire Cloth, Wire Work, Ornamental Metal 
Work, Railings, Wrought Iron Fences, &c. Their most 
recent improvement is a building, 175 x 75 feet, three 
stories and finished basement, with auxiliary buildings, 
and devoted to the manufacture of Wire Cloth, from Fly 
Screen to the heaviest mining grades. The company al- 
lude specially to the regularity of mesh and the strength 
of the Perfect Double Crimped Cloth made by them. 
They advise us that mining companies who use it are 
convinced of its superior qualities, in view of its dura- 
bility and its retaining the opening so essential for the 
screening of ores. Their new Wire Cloth list, Catalogue 
No. 31, just issued, gives in its GS pages all the general 
information required. This catalogue will be sent and 
prices quoted on application. The business of this com- 
pany was established by R. C. Ludlow in 1856, and was 
incorporated in 1875. At a meeting of the stockholders 
of the company on the 23d inst. the capital was increased 
from $100,000 to $400,000. 


EE  ——— 


Calendars. 
Cc. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind., manufactur 
ers of Saws and Saw Tools. 

RortMAN Mreg. Company, Mount Joy, Pa., manufac- 
turers of Potato Cutters, Peach Stoners, Cherry Seed- 
ers, &¢. 

FARWELL, OzMuUN, KirK & Co., St. Paul, Minn., job- 
bers of Hardware, &c. 

BINDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., job- 
bers of Hardware, &c. 

Joun W.S. Prerson & Co., Stanton, Mich., dealers in 
Hardware, Farming Tools, Wagons, Xc. 

SAMUEL Everett, Lytton, Ohio, dealer in Hardware 
and Farm Machinery. 





———— 


Charles M. Gish is successor to Gish Bros., Hardware 
and Stove merchants, Waldron, Mich. 
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Spencer Wire Company. 

NPENCER WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., 

have added a Buckle department to their works, 
having purchased the business of E, W. Jewett & Son, 
Swanton, Vt. They will retain the services of the 
Messrs. Jewett’s foreman, and he will act as superin- 
tendent of the new department. They will also have 
the benefit of kk. W. Jewett’s services in starting in this 
line of manufacture. With improved facilities of every 
nature, including the manufacture of their own Wire, a 
splendid location. a new factory and ample capital and 
business experience, the company expect to serve the 
interests of the trade in this line better than ever be- 
fore. The company advise us that their Wire business 
is very good at the present time, the plant running con- 
tinuously from Monday morning until 12 o’clock Satur- 
day night. 


Connecticut Saddlery & Bell Company. 
HE CONNECTICUT SADDLERY & BELL COM 
PANY have been organized at Meriden, Conn., and 
will manufacture Saddlery Hardware, Dog Collars and 
Sleigh Bells. The firm consist of W. E. Pepper, who 
has been identified with the Saddlery Hardware busi- 
ness for the past 18 years, and the members of the firm 
of Port & Frank, for the past ten years dealers in Metals, 
whose experience in this line is referred to as of value 
in making Saddlery Hardware. The company have pur- 
chased a fine factory in Meriden, and are now in position 
to take orders. ‘They will issue a catalogue relating to 
their line in a week or two. 





<i 
——_— 


Acetylene Generation. 


N interesting booklet with the above title has been 
issued by F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 239 and 241 Lake 
street, Chicago, who are manufacturers of the Acetogen 
for generating acetylene gas. The method of generating 
zas by this apparatus is plainly described, without the 
technicalities which confuse the layman unfamiliar with 
gas making processes. The Acetogen generates gas by 
introducing the carbide to the water, and the claims for 
the superiority of this method are fully and quite con- 
vincingly set forth. The little book is daintily gotten up 
with wide margins which are used for the purpose of 
presenting ancient types of illuminating devices. I[llus- 
trations are presented of the Acetogen and its method of 
construction and operation. 
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Interstate Foundry Company. 


T’TENTION is called to the advertisement of the In 
A terstate Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, a re- 
cently organize concern, of which 'Thos. H. Gartland is 
general manager. The new plant is being pushed to com- 
pletion. We are advised that it will be one of the larg- 
est foundries in the country. Mr. Gartland is known to 
the trade as a practical foundryman, having had 25 
years’ experience in the manufacture of light gray iron 
castings. In 1893 he organized the Gartland Foundry 
Company of Cleveland. The temporary office of the In- 
terstate Company ‘s located in the Cuyahoga Building. 


<i 


Trade Items. 


MILLER, SEARS & WALLING is the name of a new con- 
cern established at 20 Reade street, New York. This 
firm will carry on a wholesale business in General Hard- 
ware, Agricultural Implements and Railroad and Mill 
Supplies, in connection with the retail trade in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and other nearby 
territory. They will carry a stock of certain lines for 
quick delivery, including Cutlery, Revolvers and some 
specialties, for which they have adequate storage room 
on the premises. They are also exclusive agents for a 
number of manufacturers. Wm. S. Miller, senior mem- 
ber of the concern, was for several years with the 
Sickels & Nutting Company, New York, as was also 
Burroughs B. Walling, the junior partner. Seymour N. 
Sears, the other member of the firm, was formerly 
with the Consolidated Gas Company. 
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BRAUER Bros., St. Louis, makers of Leather Sporting 
Goods, specialties and Brauer’s Ankle Support, have re- 
moved to larger and better equipped quarters at 405-409 
North Nineteenth street. They report an unusual 
amount of business for this time of the year and state 
that sales during 1900 were 40 per cent. greater than for 
the previous year. 

Rovert E. Lockwoop, 460 Produce Exchange, New 
York, was elected to membership in the Hardware Club 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Governors. 

THE St. Joseru Pump & Mra. Company, E. A. King 
president, St. Joseph, Mo., have issued a handsome book- 
let entitled “* New St. Joseph Souvenir.” The pamphlet 
consists of 40 pages, all but three of which are profusely 
illustrated with views of parks, prominent buildings, 
residences and manufacturing establishments. Refer- 
ence is made to the material advantages St. Joseph en- 
joys, not the least interesting being the water works and 
its sand filtering plant. The pumping capacity of the 
works is four times present requirements.. While the 
population of St. Joseph in 1890 was 52,324, the census 
of 1900 places it at 102,979. 

IN giving a list of the Pocket Cutlery manufacturers 
of the country in a recent issue we referred to the Foster 
Bros. & Chatillon Company, Fulton, N. Y., as established 
in 1899. While it is true that this company were or 
ganized about a year ago, the business which they are 
conducting was established in 1880 in Phoenix, N. Y., 
and was originally known as the Central City Knife 
Company. It subsequently became the Phoenix Knife 
Company, and the present owners acquired control of 
the business about six years ago. Last year they moved 
the plant to Fulton, enlarged it considerably, and incor- 
porated the business under its present name. 

UNDERHILL, Ciincu & Co., 94-96 Chambers street, 
New York, who have the agency of the Geneva Tool 
Company, Geneva, Ohio, manufacturers of Geneva Steel 
Goods, call our attention to the fact that they carry in 
stock what they believe to be the largest and best assort 
ment of hand Agricultural Tools in this city. The line 
includes all kinds of Hoes, Rakes and Forks for almost 
every known use, representing as it does the growth of 
a business established 55 years ago. Underhill, Clinch 
& Co. have just completed a fine sample display of the 
various types of goods in their new sample room. In 
this connection the company announce that they have in 
preparation a catalogue soon to be issued, illustrating 
and describing the entire line, which they believe will 
be the best catalogue of its kind representing this indus- 
try. 

Joun H. GrauAm & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York, will hereafter act as general agents for the sale 
of all goods manufactured by the Snell Mfg. Company, 
Iiskdale, Mass. They will receive ali orders and make 
oll quotations. Goods will be billed by the company 
through John H. Graham & Co., to whom all remittances 
will be made. ‘The unremitting efforts of the represent 
atives of the company will be continued to maintain the 
nigh standard of excellence of these goods. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


Grand Crossing Tack Company. 

The Grand Crossing Tack Company, Grand Crossing, 
Chicago, LL, are now making smooth galvanized wire 
of all gauges, ss well as plain annealed and bright mar 
ket wire. Their galvanizing plant has just been com- 
pleted) The company roll their own rods, draw their 
own wire, and manufacture wire nails, tacks and rivets. 
N. D. Piatt, 91 Lake street, Chicago, is sales agent for 
their wire and wire rods. 





Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Company. 

The Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Company, 875 to S87 
Carroll avenue, Chicago, have added Button’s pattern 
pliers, post hole diggers and machinists’ ball peen ham- 
mers to their products. The pliers are made in two 
grades, branded V. & B. and Garden City: The V. & B. 
pliers are drop forged from tool steel, while the Garden 
City are of a good quality and claimed to be equal in 
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every respect to any low priced plier. Both styles are 
made in four sizes The post hole diggers have steel 
blades and are well made. The machinists’ hammers are 
not pressed in shape, but are drop forged from crucible 
bar steel, carefully hardened and drawn. 


Bay State Tap & Die Company. 

The Bay State Tap & Die Company, Taunton, Mass., 
have organized under the laws of Massachusetts for the 
manufacture of a full line of taps and dies. Machinery 
is being installed and, we are advised, the company will 
be ready to furnish the smaller sizes about March 1. 
W. C. Batchelder, who has had long experience in the tap 
and die business, has been engages as superintendent. 


Bathroom Specialties, Match Safes and Hooks. 

Searls Mfg. Company, 27 Mulberry street, Newark, 
N. J., for whom Frederick Klages, 127 Duane street, 
New York, is sole agent, have recently put on the market 
a number of attractive new goods in the way of bath 
room fixtures. One of the new lines includes tumbler 
and tooth brush holders and soap dishes in single and 
combination form. A number of these are fitted with 
china soap dishes and tooth brush vases, with a recep- 
tacle for holding a tumbler. These goods are made of 
solid brass and nickel plated. There is also a new line 
of brass and nickel plated match stands designed to 
hold both safety and parlor matches, either for large 
or small safety match boxes. These goods are made 
in square and circular form of spun metal, and while of 
a substantial character can be sold at very moderate 
prices. Some of the stands are also made with loaded 
bottoms. Another line, more particularly for the hard- 
ware trade, includes a series of polished brass hat and 
coat hooks, in single, double and triple hook styles, the 
latter having a long center hook suitable for holding a 
silk hat. 

a 


Dixon’s Novelty Eraser. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
are offering the ink and pencil eraser shown herewith. 
The two rubbers are connected by a nickel plated me- 





Dixon's Novelty Erase v. 


tallic cylinder, the length over all being 2% inches. The 
eraser is referred to as being of a size convenient for 
the desk or pocket, and its shape as being adapted to 
erasing fine lines. It is remarked that its erasive quali 
ties for both ink and pencil marks recommend it for 
the use of bookkeepers and business men, 


a <> a 


Sterling Bicycle and Machinists’ Wrench. 


Frank Mossberg Company, Attleboro, Mass., have re 
cently put on the market the Sterling wrench for ma 
chinists’s use and bicycle purposes. This wrench, with 
the exception of the screw, is made entirely by means 
of press work. It is 5 inches long, weighs 4%, ounces. 
will take a 14-inch nut, is case hardened and nickel 











Sterling Buy eand Machinists Wrench 


plated, or can be furnished case hardened without nickel 
finish if desired. It can be used for cone adjustment on 
the closest bicycle frames, we are advised. It is referred 
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to by the manufacturers as the strongest light wrench 
made, the material, workmanship and finish being of 
high grade and warranted. 

oe 


The Solitaire Hammocks. 





|. KE. Palmer, Middletown, Conn., has added to his line 
of hammocks the ones shown in the accompanying cuts, 
The hammock illustrated in Fig. 1 is referred to as be 
ing first class, all trimmings being appropriately finished 
und assembled in a workmanlike manner. It has double 





Fig. 1.—Solitaire Hammock No. % 4 BD. F. 


draped valance and ornamented wood spreaders. In 
the near future, it is stated, the Solitaire will be made 
in other sizes, and of more costly materials. The ham 
mock shown in Fig. 2 has a pillow neatly tacked with 
upholstery buttons, and has attached at each lower 
corner ornamented pompons and tassels. The pillow is 
fastened to the hammock at the upper edge only, so 
that it can be laid back when desired. The spreaders 
at the head and foot consist of two half rounds highly 
finished, fastened together with ornamented screws, 
rings and knobs. The double valance consists of a wide 
valance, over which is draped a narrow valance. The 
extensive line of hammocks made by this concern has 
been enlarged this year by many new features and a 
variety of entirely new patterns and colorings. Mr. 
Palmer is at this time starting a spinning plant in con- 


— 
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Fig. 2.—Solitaire Hammock No.4 D V. 


nection with his mili to spin his own yarns, and can now 
make hammocks from the bale of raw cotton to the fin- 
ished product. This feature is believed to be peculiar 
to this mill. Special machinery is employed to give a 
linen finish to hammocks, which finish is referred to as 
adding strength, lessening wear and tear, strengthening 
and setting the colors and laying the fiber and giving the 
hammock better shape. Eight medals have been award- 
ed the products of this mill, among them a silver medal 
and diploma at the Paris Exposition of 1900, which is 
referred to as the bighest award possible in this class. 
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The Humphrey Green Bone and Vegetable 
Cutter. 


Herewith illustrated is the Humphrey green bone and 
vegetable cutter, offered by Humphrey & Sons, Joliet, 
Ill. The cutter consists practically of three parts: a 
hopper, which holds the bone to be cut; a cutting head 
or knife, with its attachments for turning, and a wing 
working on a pivot to hold the bone in position for cut- 
ting. The hopper is an open bowl tapering from top to 
bottom, and closed on one side by the revolving head 





The Humphrey Green Bone and Vegetable Cutter 


carrying the cutting knives, and on the other by tlie 
pivoted wing. The cutting head consists of a disk 9 
inches in diameter, with four slots radiating at right 
angles from a common center, with heavy braces in the 
back to insure strength, and with recesses in the face, in 
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marily a green bohe cutter, for chicken food, but it can 
also be utilized for cutting vegetables, doing its work, it 
is stated, perfectly, rapidly and easily. The company 
have issued an artistic catalogue, which, besides a de- 
scription and illustrations of their cutter, -contains a 
treatise on the raising of poultry, testimonials of those 
who have used the machine and blank pages ruled for 
keeping a poultry account every month of the year. 
They have also published a companion pamphlet on the 
subject of * Feeding for Eggs.” 


——_ 


Warren’s Catalogue and Stationery Cabinet. 


The Cabinet shown in the accompanying cut was 
made to order for the office of one of the leading hard- 
ware journals, to provide suitable places for catalogues 
and stationery, and a few drawers for electrotypes, 
Which can be used equally as well for large sheets of pa- 
per, blank contract and insurance forms, &c, The original 
design has been slightly changed to especially suit the 
demands of the average hardware store, and is, it is re- 
marked, giving satisfaction to all using it. It is made 
in two designs, one the same as illustrated and the other 
having railing at the top to hold large catalogues. The 
former is known to the trade as No. 1804, and the latter 
as No. 1805. It is made of antique oak, mounted with 
solid brass pulls and card frames for numbers or names, 
with a sliding shelf in the center to rest catalogues on 
when referring to them. The cabinet is 4 feet 6 inches 


which the knives are placed even with the surface of the 
plate. The power is supplied by the double leverage 
secured by having the turning handle at the outer edge 
or rim of a large fly wheel, the axle of which is a small 





cog wheel which engages with a larger wheel to which 
the cutting knives are attached, thus securing great 


force with small expenditure of energy. The cutting 


knives are four in number, and have at the edges a 


series of corrugations that are stamped into the steel 
at such distances from the center that the projection of 


one knife covers the indenture of the preceding one. 


These wave like edges, it is shown, not only cause the 
knife to cut more easily but also produce a curled bone 
cutting, easily picked to bits by the youngest chick. The 
corrugations are also formed in radiating lines from the 
center, to eliminate all possible friction in the cutter 
head. The head'‘is so arranged, it is explained, as to 


give the largest possible cutting contact, 9 inches of 
knife being in constant action. A special advantage in 
the arrangement of the cutting head, it is pointed out, 
is that it allows all the gristle to slip through and out 
of the way. It is stated that the gristle contains no 
nutrition, is of no value as food, and in the cutter it 
falls out without bother to the operator. The pivoted 
wings provide a means of holding the material to the 
eutter head. It is pivoted top and bottom close to the 
cutter head, and, by means of a hand wheel and a small 
pinion working in the rack on the extreme upper edge 
of the bowl, is brought up to the cutter head with the 
left hand while the right hand turns the power wheel 
on the right side of the machine. As soon as the material 
in the hopper is exhausted, the wing is brought back to 
its former position by reversing the action of the hand 
wheel attached thereon. The cutter is made in four 
sizes, No. 1 being hand power, No. 2 semi-power, No. 3 
power, and No. 4 geared power. The machine is pri- 





Warren's Catalogue and Stationery Cabinet. 


high, 2 feet 5 inches wide, 1 foot 3 inches deep and con- 
taining 12 drawers, 12 inches wide, 14 inches long, 3 
inches high; five drawers, 24 inches wide, 14 inches long, 
4 inches high, aud three drawers, 24 inches wide, 14 
inches long, 1% inches high. Descriptive matter relating 
to the cabinet may be obtained of the manufacturers, J. 
D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chicago, II. 
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The Standard Butter Cutter. 


The Cleveland Galvanizing Works, Cleveland, Ohio, 
are offering the butter cutter shown in the accompany 
ing cuts. The machine is substantially constructed of 
malleable iron and steel throughout, galvanized to pre- 
vent rust, and consists of the base, the frame and the 
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Fig 1— The Standard Butter Cutter 


swing. The base is shown with the frame in position 
on the posts in Fig. 2 and the swing in Fig. 3. In opera 
tion the frame is removed from the base and the frame 
is swung over one of the posts, as shown in Fig. 1.) A 
tuh of butter is overturned squarely and evenly on the 
board of the frame, and the tub and the paper removed. 
With a slow, steady movement the swing is pulled to- 
ward the operator to allow the wires to cut the butter 
into three slices. The swing is then removed and the 
frame placed on the posts, as in Fig. 1, and the wires ar 
pushed down through the butter. The frame is raised 
until the wires are clear, the board and butter is given 














Fig. 2.—Base and Frame. 


a quarter turn, which can be determined by means of 
stops in the board and base, and the frame is pressed 
down a second time. This completes the operation of 
eutting the butter into bricks. The wires can be ad- 


justed, it is explained, to cut 4, 1 or 2 pound bricks as- 


desired, by means of a gauge which adjusts the wires 
to the correct weight automatically The imperfect 
bricks on the outer edges may be packed in a mold 
furnished with the machine, which, wien full, is over- 
turned on the board, and two cuts are made with the 


frame to produce 16 bricks. The machine is designed 
for the use of commission men, creameries, grocers and 
retailers. I¢ is stated that with the machine a tub of 
butter can be cut into 1 or 2 pound bricks, accurately, 


THE STANDARD BUTTER CUTTER. 
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Fig. 8.—The Swing. 


subsequent weighing being unnecessary, in about 350 
seconds after the tub is placed on the machine. 


_ - 
New Departure Bicycle Bells. 


New Departure Bell Company, Bristol, Conn., John 
H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, sell 
ing agents, have just put on the market musical chime 
bells for bicycle use as here illustrated two-thirds size. 
This particular bell is made both in cam electric and 
double stroke styles, in 24% and 3-inch diameters. There 
are two gongs giving two different tones which are re- 
ferred to as both pleasing and effective. A feature of 
this style of bell is the form of lever for ringing it. 





Musical Chime Bells, two Gongs. 


They also make the Broncko rotary electric alarm bell 
to be fastened above the handle bar. This bell has one 
gong and a lever of similar character to be pulled by 
the finger. This is made in 3-inch size and is intended 
to give a loud, distinct ring, particularly for use in city 
streets, where noise prevents smaller bells from being 
heard. 


tin, 
_— 





Drop Forged Tack Claws 


J. HW. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., are manufac 
turing the tack claw shown herewith. The claws aredrop 


Drop Forged Steel Tack Claws. 


forged, steel tempered and warranted. They are care- 
fully wrapped and packed in boxes containing one dozen. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JANUARY 29, 


General Goods.—In the fullowing quotations General Goods | 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer,are printed i in Italics, and the prices named represent those 

vurrent in the market as obtainable by the fair retail Hard- 


ware trade, whether from manufacturers or jobbers. 


They 


apply to such quantities of goods as are usually purchased by 


retail merchants. 


Very small orders and broken packages of.- 


ten command higher prices, while lower prices are frequently 


given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for their correctness. 


They usually represent | 


the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the symbol @, 


Thus 831¢@38%4&10% signifies that the 


price of the goods in question ranges from 38319 per cent. dis- 


count to 3314 and 10 per cent. discount. 


. 





$900, 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
Tron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 3, 1900), which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves aS & DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 
Standard Lists. 


—A new edition of ‘“‘ Standard Hardware 


Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 





Aajusters Blind— 


Domestic, # doz. $3.00. ...8814@33142104 
BUGEU Deo nccec seegesocassqccvcceseseeouse 10% 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


be indow Stop— 
Ives’ Patent........06 eee exces -ROR5S 
Taplia’s Porfection.. pebbdGacebseressoccees WS 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils.............+++ # DB 74QTMeE 





Budden, Wrou woe VOGUE 
aveschoo brand, Wrought.” “bigs oe 
GEM. . .nnsacdenat beeen kaseee @ wD 7:6@5¢ 
Trenton, Wrought......... 8 BD S4Q@siae 

Imported— 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole.......... Hert 
Peter WlIGMs’S. .cccceccccccccccces 94@o%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00...........000+ 20% 
Apple Parers—Seo Parers, 
Appie, &c. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull & Hoyt vo. 

Lots of 1 doz. 

Smai er Lots. 

Lots uf 3 duz... 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur,. 





-70@70k5% 
Boring Machine Augers,....... 
60k 108 10@ 704-58 


Car Bits, 12-in. twist, 
Jennings’ Pattern: 
Auger Bits.... ... ate - 50k 10k5@O0K 


Ford’s Auger and Car B 
soe (bq408108 106 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.. 
Cc. EK. Jennings & Co.; 

No. Luext. lip. k. Jennings ‘ust... .40% 

No. 30, sl conpiney. List. 
Russell Jen 4 eoeccecorece ivaage 
L’Hommedieu bresesmnerentindsss:s63 
Pugh’s Black............. 20% 
Pugh’s Jennin 
Snell’s Auger 
Snil’s Bell H .50% 
Bnell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist, oneecen 80% 
bets nt’s Jennings Bits (R. Jenni mingy. 





Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List .......0.....-65@5SQI70% 


Expansive Bits— 

Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 .....50&10% 
Lavigne’s Clark's te hie No. 1 

doz., 26; No. 2. ye nana * sbelos 

3344% 


SE, CN ae ce 
Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut. 970. $2.00@2.75 
German Pattern...... gro. $3.25@5.00 
Double Cut, makers’ lists........... 
5085 @50&10% 
Hollow Augers— 


thts isbn das tucedtadsavieucd 1 
Se Adjustable, 8 doz....... 15.55 
3 res eee & 105 
CR sueviessh,  wentivninanmssaans 204 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
MAdsie6ss cubes tuecbes\ seccovmusdedé 4 
tisecuk® tatdcuchenékiesensGeiedned ton 
“. E. Jennings & Co.: 
TD. . sestecsckocbede peager 


SS RE Ee rs 
Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
i 

ied 

andlec Paes sons niaitem gro, 5@3. 
Unhandled, She witeiored pay joe | 5 
Onhandled, Pateni.....gro. 66@70e 

Auwls; 

Pt cnondled, Patent....gro. 81@3hc 
Unhandled, Shouldered. gr0.6§@70c 
aorateh dete: $3.50@ 

‘a ‘ommon..gro, 4.09 
Handed, Socket... gro. $11.50@ 12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 

Seta, Awl and Tool. 

Axes 
ive ity best st brands. $6.25 
Toroots" Gperios Brende: 


cr a anne +o SE L0QS.B0 
ear Yr 





cap, Handled Azes., 
| one ed, add 25c doz. 
Axle Grease—See Grease, Arie. 
xles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord. Loose Collar....... hbae) 
Concord. Solid Collar.. aaa 
No. 1 Common "8@34e | 3 
No. 1's Com. New Style 3G @ c 


S 
No. 2, Solid Collar. - -3144@3%e f 
Nos. 7,8, 11 to Ih . eocee. -.75@108 | § | 
Nos. 15 to 18.....-. + 1222608108108 | & 
PU vvnncvecivencsccend 30% | ih 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned... 


Common and Concord, turned. ry te 
Half Patent.. 


eceescece Oecccocecs . 9C 
Balances— Sash— 

Caldwell new list...... .. cccccccceoccc DOS 

SI dca s Sacenhi. Ail wehindeasawnedil 60% 


Spring 
Spring Balances ........ -50@50£10% 
Chatillon’s Light Spg. Balances... 40&10% 
Chatillon Straight Balances,.......+«. 40% 
Chatillon Circular Balances .. sooul 
Chatillon’s Large Dial.. sossasensnees ss BOE 
Pin 6ux cusacksowsteasvececs 


garb rb wi ol Wire, ‘parb. 
Steel Geubars. 10 to 40 lb., per | 


s@sie 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, TAs Jan. 18, 82. SOB 108 


Chattillon’s No. 1. ccccccecceecsecee eBUS 
Chattillon’s No. 2.277722. cccccccccsccees 40% 
Beaters— Egs— 
tenders Co. : 
. 5 Steel Handle Dover. 4 = $6.50 


No. 10 Cast Handle Dover.. .00 
No. 10 Steel Handle Dover. ; Gro. & 00 
No. 15 Extra Heavy Set an 

# gro. “nse 500 


seeseccccocre cease core 


Riv 
Ta tin es = 
o. 50 Sonal ‘heaatty size... -$6.50 
No. 100 Regular Family size... ee pacnel 00 

No. 102 Regular Family size, tinned. 


No. 150 Large Family size........ 
No. 152 Large Family size, tinn: 


Lyon’s, Standard size.... 
‘onder (S. 8. & Co.).... 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standar. 3 List. 1G 108108 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Hi Hand peneesocene tery 
Blacksmiths— 
Inch.. 30 32 3 36 40 
por. yenee S064 55 5. 10 5 706. 55 
E. 
ete Hee "95 5.40 5.95 6.80 7.95 3 
Molders— = 
Inch.. 9 10 11 18 % 16 {A 
3 
Zi 


1.75 
7.50 


«+ # doz. 
ie gro. 


Doz...$6. 75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 
Hand— 
se ee a 
$8.75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.75 6.75 


Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary eeccceee s FbCS@IEL10% 
High grade, ..++..ss.000- »- 000 DIOL 108 
JOEBST . .ccccccce ccccceccccvccceese mothe 
Texas Star.......-seresseveveseee +. OOK1LOE 
Door— 
I, vcasovesesescee cocerccce oc 
eesten SOE: ponamponsecsas eovccces 20008 
Home. 5. Bl fo 10% 
Lever and ent $....20210 10% 
1 Hae cone 73 v3 


Hand Bells, Polished. +++e60Q60L10% 
White Metal. .......000+.+.65Q@55&10% 
— a oP ceereecsecee ee 


5041085@60% 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs.....70% 


Belting— Rubber— 


Common Standerd. eee 
ERS faye ote 
BP Bicececce cccccce 1085% 
High Grade....... “08 10@; ob 10eSs 
Boston Belting Co, - 
geomiess Stitched, lmperial.........45¢ 
ntapthetauuinedn dey éitiecees: 50&5% 
Stes ene ted Cbudeeéne- seneencecend 60&5¢ 





++-$5.50@5.75 Reqular Short Lap 60é10 


Ys. 





60k 105% 

Standard ...... «+++ -6OR10L10@ 70254 

| Light eee 70708 108 
Cotton— 


, Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co. 
Sphinx Brand 
Durable Brand............ «+. 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Upset- 


i a de orescelliaeialiinias & apladeaeiah al ince 0% 
Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Ursetters.. 
40@50% 
Bicycle Coods— 
John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 List : 
Cos cendecsencsvaccsoessoacseccesoquetll 
Pian in. csnede inquegeseaetéccenseeel 
SR neccunhachonceeps euadetesdotunele 
i siolt ctnapinceenanegesbectcuetniel 60% 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—see Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind. 

Blind Fasteners -—See Fae- 
teners, Blind. 

Blind Staplies—See Staples, 
Blind. 

Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden......... 70@70# 108 


Cleveland Steel........... 50&10@608104 

Ford’s Star Brand Self ae 
&1 

Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand. my 


50ai0 
et? Potent Automatic Lock an . 


| aA 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron.. vesnn BOS 
also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, — 
Zinc, Crystal, &c.. so eeeee 50108 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Jan. 30, ’95..70824@..* 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 7, °8h.. 


510% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 22% , 
0 


@s0k 10% 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 50,°95.....+0005 
0¢ 1082%4Q. - 
Machine, list Oct. 1,°99. WL 10E24@ 
Machine with C.P., C. & T. Nuts. Py 
Notre—The rapid advances tn manu 
pea A ‘ea enable the jobbers to cut 
prices free 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast nob: Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
7 S$ & 6 8 
a -$0.83 .36 is 47 80 
Cast Iron Spring eet : 


8 
POF GOBicccsedve $1.00 1.25 i 75 
Cast he Chain, Fiat,  Japanned: 


10 
deaeeaae $0.85 1. “90 1.50 
Oost am Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
ey paeee acdénees pd 10 
Faery $0.60 1.15 
Wrought Barra, Brass K nb: 
TROR. cc. 20s 4 6 8 
Per doz... .$0. ‘s 50 61 70 «1.28 
Wrought Barrel ....++ ..20810@7545% 
Wrought “ Bronzed. LORS @ 504 10% 
Wrought Flush, B, K..5081 


10% 
Wrought Shutter.. .40@10#1 5% 
Wrought Square Neck...... 10% 
Wrought Sunk.....cssess. 10% 


Ives’ Patent Door..... ore eecsecceccece 
Stove and Plow— 
secesccesess soseses COLO. .% 
eibtcanmgersca ecses erevccccccced ] ah 
T19e= 
Common. . 
American Screw Co: 
Norway Phila.. itet Oot. rm 


Eagle qty he 16, enn eee tg G 
% 


Bay State, list Dec 
Franklin Moore 


Norway Phila “list Om 16, ’84.. POL, 
le Phila. list Oct. 16, °84......: 7rgs 
aes. Se . 28 +2705 

Port Chester "Bolt & Sue Company 

Empire, list Dee. 28, ’99............. 70% 

Keystone Phila. tist Oct, = -- TOG 

Norway Phila, list Oct. ’84.. oon 40D 


H 





Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 


Inch...... 14 16 1% 
Per doz... $3.0 50 5.00 6.60 
BED nwececsqend aonan $14 2 
«en? ee $7.50 10.88 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each...... 25@y0% 
Boring Machines—See Ma- 
chines, Boring. 
Boxes Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co........... secscecees 408 
Seavey’s, per doz., $30...... eecccces +--40% 
Braces— 


Note.—Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 
Common Ball, American. -$1. 1.25 
Barber’ = . 506 rare &104 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s....... «0% 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 128, 207 to 
B14... oo. naeeneeeeeeceeeeees ences ves 
C. E. Jennings & Co........cecceeres. 50& 
P.. S & W. Co., Peck’s Patentbik10@eos 
Brackets— 


Wrouoht Steel........ «-70P10@75R54 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
Pull GRSOSB: . .ccccccocccccsceccceceessss 804 
Broken cases. ........0+ss cccerees OR 10E 
Griffin's Pressed Steel......... one 15108 


Griffin's Folding Brackets.... -70&104 
Bright Wire Goods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 
Wire GOods Co.....ccccccccese 70@70&104 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 
see Pails 


Bucks, Saw— 
I i cnccoccveescenncsene # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought list on. "96.254:10 er 
Cast Beas, ’ Tiebou ae = 
ast ‘iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad......... 50@50¢ 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....£0@50@1 
NoTe.—Jobbers often sell the following 
at 70&5%: 
L0086 JOiNt.... ceseceee+ seve O@I0G54 


Loose Pin....... eeceseesess O@I0054 
Mayer's Hinges.. ++: 70@70854 
Parliament Butts... +++ 0@70d 54 
Wrought. “Steel l— 

Loose Joint...... 

Table and Back Flaps.. = 
Narrow and Broad. 
Inside Blind...... 
10088 PUR. «20 ++<0 





75@75h6% 


Sewer 


Loose Pin, wy and.. 
Bronzed Wrt., —_ le TD ete Blind 


Butts. .. 50&10@ 504 10454 


Cages, B Bird— 
Henadryx 

3000, S000, Tt 1100 series 
1300 90 


O series... stéwGtsekasede 40&104 
ME ixxewaitnetémence 4 
“9 —See Compasses, 
oe and Heel— 
Pty 17 pro m.. .-per lb, 34 @he 
Sharp, 1 rend: « eh viod per | lb, eres 
Perkins’ Blunt... -_ @DB5 
Perkins’ Sharp.. # b ay 
Can he SE ‘Openers,Can 
Cans, Miik— 


Illinois Pattern. $1 75 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.40 
Buffalo Pattern. 2.39 2.50 

40 qte. 


20 30 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 8.40 
oor Patera’. 50 285 3.10 
Can 
putes k Peoty oO 1 Cans: 10¢ 
al. 
$48.00 60. 00 108" gro. 


og! EE Besecseseencns 


aie 


8 - al. 
2.10 e 
2.60 





Berdan Primers, $1.00.. 


B. L. Caps ( Sturtevant’ * whens” 
reir --.5% 


All other primers... Hi. 10@$1.19 


2 
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Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 
Cartridges— 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Kound Ball... $1.12@118 


Blank Car-.ridges: 
$8 C. F., O56 50..cc0+ soses Scoueul VBIS 
38 C. F., $7 0)... pskdanienee® 10k 5% 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50........ | 
$3 cal. Rim, $8.76. .ccoccscccecet VKO® 
Central Fire =. .cccsoe ceveverccecex * 
Pistol and Rifle. 





Primed S“« lig and Bullets ~ vee LISS | 
Rim Fire Sporting.........- a 50% | 
Rim Fire, Military..eeee.sseees 15&5% 
Casters— 
Be eecccce eeee O0@70 10% 
os op eeecececconce T5Q@75RSES 
Philade lphia —— eee fA ID@I5EC10% 
BOBS. ocr scepsngccncovenececes 70Ki0 
308s Anti-Yriction.... - FEW 
Martin's Pat ent (Phoenix). eae: 45% 
Standurda Ball Bearing............. 15% 
Tucker’s Patent, low list..............30% 
Cattle Leadors— 
See Leaders, Ca‘tle. 
aahgin Coil, Less than Casks 
3.16 4 5-16 S% 7-16 le 9-16 
7.30 640 4.40 $8.55 83.40 3.80 3,%5 
ra 34 % to 1% inch. 
8.25 3.20 5.20 cents per lb. 


Cask lots deduct 25c per 100 lbs. 
German Coil,list July 24,°97.60£1 "a? 
German Halter Chain, list July 2 

oe 2 - HOLE ‘ios 
vec es, LW Vestern Standard: 100 pair 
o%4—b- , Straight, with ring. ..$26.00 
6 -6-2, Straight, with ring.. $27.00 
644 —8-2, : Straight, with ring.. $31.00 


644 —10-2, Straight, with ring ..835.00 
Add 2¢ per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 


Straight Link. 
Trace, W agon and Fancy Chi — 
list April, ’ os .50810@60% 
Jack Chain, list ‘July 10, 93 : 


BP .s x aucune ose00nenns -60@, 10k 10% 

OD. cnsseubsnaneet oes. SOMb6UE 10% 
Safety Chain..... cceneeene 70u 70k 10% 
Gal. Pump Chain,...... lb LY Oh Me 
Covert Saa. Works 

Breast. Hitching and Rein Chains. .50¢ 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Breast... .cccccocscceces 
Halter.. 
Heel..... 
BOGE. ceccscccce 
BARMMIOR.....00000900 

Oneida C »mmunic 
Eureka Coll and halter... .-60@W&5S 
Nia zrara Colland Salter: H0@60457 
Niagac a Cow Ties eat ere 





Am. C land Halters....50&19&5@60% 

Am Cow TiS. ....0.0 00006 S5KI@40R54 
Wire Goo ot oO. 

Dog Chair 60% 


Unive oak Dbi-Jc yinted Chain.. 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’, Blue........-+0. gro. 
Carpenters’, Red 
Carpenters’, White.... 
See also Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 


Bardsley’s. .........0.0-+ apeesncesed 40&108 
Colum DIA. ....0-s000 eoeveccccsccees 500X108 
ECLIPse. .....00-se0esseveereceee 60@60R 108 


Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co. 
Boys’ Chests, with Tox sis eorccecccerces 55 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools.. c 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools......30¢ 

Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc, Chests, 
with Tools QW 
—— and ‘Pipe Fitters’ Chests, 
DT ccctahisksivsbietidispiue' abe 

C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ Fool 
Chests BH aWBe 104 


Chis 
Socket Peaming and Firmer 
Standard List......... +0 AOLD® & 
Buck Bros. .......++--+++ Scccveseses 304% 
Charies Buck .......0+-cseee sees, “36 4 
C.. i. Jcamings & Co. Socket Firmer 


“ 
7 


& 10% 
Cc. os Jounlngs & Co. Socket Dicinion 
No. - an neti bekennnSEbhnneéae 6) )& 10% 
Swan’ Boeke cccbeseeeeeseseas TOR5E 
L.& Li. caren de -30@30&58 
Tan 


g 
sae nes hORS5@LILIO“ 
a“ 


seeeeeesees 


Tanaed Firmers. 
Buck Bros 
Charles Buck..........-. eoecccceececocs Oo 
> E. senuines .. © — Nos. 191, 181....254 
L. & I. J. White, T SLs 


Se — 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 14@16c 


Cold Chisels, fair quality......Ub. 12c 

Cold Chisels, ordinary....... ib. 8@9Ic 
hucks— 

et He" each $8.00. ........c000+0+.20% 


Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks. . 
Drill Caucks, Patent and Standaxd.. a 


Drill Chucks, New Moiel.......... 25% 

Independent Lathe Chucks......... 404 

Improved Planer Chucks.....0....-.20% 

Universal Lathe Chucks. ....e+..+«+.40% 

Face Pilate Jaws.,.... gnssen 0 e000 cccete 
Standard Tool Co. 

Improved Drill Cc huck. soutiasesetee 4% 
Union Mfg. 

Combination. . svccnne covcvesccenseene 

Czar Drill ....-se- 304 

Geared Scroll eee 

Independent. .....0....- 

Union Dritil........ 





Universal..... ° 
Face Plate . ws.. 





la s 
Ad Lee Hamme rs’. 
Cabinet, Sargent's 


.20@ 20&54 
. Wilh @ his 4 
Carriage Makers’, P., S.& Ww. Co. 408104 


Carri Makers’ Sargent’ 8. BOs 108 

Bes‘y, Parallel... ....---- i Shyk 10g 

Li-emans, U dica De »p Fo g: & Tool 
CO... ccenccneecesstee “ses ereteesees 


Saw Giamps, see Vises, Saw Filers 


Cleaners 
Star rats bey All Steel. . 
Star Shank, All Steel.. 


5; 8 in., $3.40; 8 


New Haven Kdge Tool 
poqote R. Plumb, 
he Ww 


Wal 


Fos. to 


IRON 





.00 net 


.® doz. $3. hy net 


. Ssank, All <wel, 7% 1a. 
83 50. 


Giskeara. Butchers’— 
| Foster Bros... ° 


46 lu., 





Go.’s. 


Fo] 


d» 


-80% 


. “408105 
2: $21 0G 3S14k 1085 »% 


33a5: 5OS3481 05 Os 


Slip pers- Shaft Cmqey. 
Handy Tollet.......... 


Mascotte Toilet 
Monitor Tollet 


Stewart's Patent..... ° 


Clips, Axle— 
Eagle and Superio 
inch.. 


rs 


= $3 | 


Le | 
4 doz. ae $0 | 
.# doz. $10.00 


and 5-16 


70@10% 


Norw ay, } y “and 5-16 inc h..70@?7 710% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire) 


—Nee J ire, oi 
Cocks, Bra 
Hartono’ list A 


Racking, &c.) 


Kerosene, 
70@ 70k 10% 


Coffee Mille—See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars 


Brass, Pope & Stevens’ 


‘list 


40% 


Embossed,Giit,Pope&Steve ns lists 308104 


Leather Pope & Stever 


is” list. 


Compasses Dividers, uc. 


Ordinary Goods.... 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & T 
Dividers... 
Calipers, 
Calipers, 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Ou 
Calipers, Wing 
Compasses... 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co 


Double 


001 Co.: 


pans oeserecees 


Gail's Patent Inside... 


10d 1) I@75% 


. 65% 


55% 


Conductor Pipe, Calva- 


Factory Shipments to Jobbers: 
LC, 


Carlo L. 
Territory. Loose. Nested. 
Eastern.... 75104 76@5¢ 


Central.... 
Southern.. T5R5S 
S. Western. 75% 


+ 
Terms 24 for cash. 


gio 


lecland 
10 


$57.00 $7 


“ Ay 


750754% 


75@244% 


70k 1082 15% 
See a'so Eave Trough and Elbows 
Coolers, Water— 


4 6 
Labratir SL. 50 sia, 00 $17.59 $20.00 


Coopers’ Tools— 


see Jvols, 


Cord— Sas 
Braided, Drab 


Coopers’, 


h— 


q 6 
. $25 3.00 aaa $}9.00 $37, 50 


> . lb, 25c 
Braided. White, Common. lb17} 6@ vd 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 18¢; B. léec 
Common India...... Te 9 @ sige 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...12@ 1c 
Patent Russia ..........lb 1?4%@1% 


Cable Laid Pussia 


India Hemp, Braided......lb 1 


India Hem 
Patent Indi a 
Pearl Braided, cotton 


Massachusetts, White... 


Massachusetts. D ab 
Eddystone Braided Cot 


Ossawan Mills : 
Crown, Solid Braided 


Braided, Giant, White 


Peerless : 
«able Laid Italian. . 


Cable Laid Russian..... sittib eee 


Cable Laid India. 
es White 


Sam 
Braided, Drab Cotton 
Braided, Italian Hemp.. 


Braided, Linen ...... 
Silver Lake : 
A quality, Drab, 40¢. 
A quality, White 


B quality, Drab, 35¢.. 


B quality, White, 809. 


italian Hemp, 40¢ . 
Linen, 57 


Wire, Pic 
Braided or Twisted, 
See Trade Report. 


Braided India......... 






-++1b. 1I2%@lbe 


4@ 15e 


snebe¥iebsouul lb. 10@12¢ 


..1b.10@12c 


ade sees 


White 


ture— 






* 
hraided, White Cotton, Spot.# B 28 <é 


-# BD 1IT7@1R¢ 


ba) 

Db 18¢ 
m 18¢ 
D 17¢ 


49¢ 





Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Corn, 


Corn Pianters— 


Peet 


lanters, af orn— 


coccees P gr. $24.00 


Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gross.54%@éc 
Cases, 100 gro., $5.00, at factory, 


D. M. Steward Mtg Co. 


Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 


Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 


or square...... 
Rolling Mill Cray ons. 
Rallroal Crayons 


See also Chalk. 


¥ 

2h 
gr. $1 rt 2 
rer. bIf o 
(compo-, ¥ 3 
sition) gc. $2.00} 5 


Creamery Pails—Sce Pails, 


wats ey h h 
epherds’— 
BAA | rooks, » She P os canes # doz. $7.00 
Fort Limey Light Sehinoka doz. $6.50 
it ¥ w Bars—sSee Bare. Orow. 
tiv vators— 
éu a # doz. $10.00 
oo Glas ss— 
x. ate Bre away ee 80% 
a 
Hale’s..N 1 1ll 2 & 112 Wk 118 
Per doz $i 0.80 13 20 18.00 
american oseee oapeovegrsoegenetonsecs 80¢ 
Jos 2 5 
BAOR.......- 7 si0 $25 $50 $60 
Oggunectacnt 
cs 1 8 10 12 
wach. “$1.75 2.25 8.00 8.00 3.50 





bh 





AGE 
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Enterprise......... . .256 ers 
PL sébswek 5 10 12 32 
a $3 $2.50 ry 
, Dixon's, IEE, sic suedepeser +. BBG ae 
Nos. 1 
914.00 $17.00 10. 00 $30.00 
Home No, 1, ® doa. $22.75...... -50& 10% 


ee Gent. # coz ‘ 
305 310 312 390 322 


arts 00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 Boyes 00 


| 


Sterling cela ehiiracnic waeeseninaeanne Sra 
ned WTTTTITITITI TTT LT | 
‘ 8. 04 $2.! 50 
Miles" Chisiienge: ® doz.. 45 BASS IOS 
Nos , 


$22.00 8: 30 00 $40. 00 | 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. 324.00 


33! W4&5% 
Wwe A phe ‘a occcces 40% 
veubtueesbubtinestawenn 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, ® doz. 
$60.90 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ...........+.+.:. 40% 
Kraut Catters 24 x 7, 26 x8, 30x 9.55% 
Kraut Cattera 86 « 12,40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 





| John Sommer'’s 


| John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. 5010 


ip are 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...8315@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, @ gr....$22@836 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, ¢ ‘heap s oral pened ms 25@$14.50 
Enterprise. . ..25@30% 
National], # doz. "$21. ‘00.: ° 40% 
Sargent's, # doz. $24.00.......... 45&10% 
asher— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00................ 

; OK 10K 108 | 


0 Ee aaakel .. 8 doz. $4.75 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..ver doz ,$10.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger....40% 
lwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger.. 





! doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Universal......... @ doz, $14,00 
Kohler’s Little Giant.......# dz. $15.00 
Kohler’s Hercules...... .® doz. $12.0) 

Kohler’s Invincible.. oo ow. $1000 
Koh'er's Rival.......... # doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer.......... doz. $9.00 


-# 

Neve r. Bre ak Post Hole Diggers, heal doz. 
a fe a 60% 

aneaen. % doz. 834.00. ""O5% 
Dividers—*See ( Sompasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 

See Checks. Door. 
Door Springs— 

See Springs, Door. 
Drawers, Money— 

Tucker’s Pat. Alarm Till No. 1, @ doz 
$15; No. 2,$15 No. 3, $14; No. 4, $13. 
Drawing K nives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
J _ $1.50@$1.7 

Blacksmiths Self-feeding..... each 


$3.7°@! 
Breast, aw: Folie, each $3.00 . 
Breast, P..8. BW ...00-ss000 - 30@ 


Goodell ft + Drills. 40&5@40810% 
Jonason’s Automa.ic Drilis Nos, 2 and 


cpmhnimdenns eanin i eetinie occcescces (ORGS 
Johnson's Drill Points... seveccecesee stl IS 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtés ceccccesecs 25% 
Ratchet, Parker’s ......... ° 0% 


Ratchet, Weston’s................. 20@254 
Ratchet. Whitney’ 3, P.8. & W...40 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1 $10.00: 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00... 
Twist Drills— 
Standard List......... CORS OSES 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drillg—Scee Augers and Bits. 
Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, gt 


Drivers, Scre 
Balsey’sSecrew pe bay and Driver, ® doz. 
2ig-inch, $6; 4-in., $7.30 ein. $9.40 
OD OTT errr 30% 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bis. —" 27s 
CRAMEIOR . 4 0005 00cccscoccce cecesess 40 210 


Douglass Be EEO. ocandenbnsand 20@20&10¢ 
Fray’s Hol. I fie Sets, No. 8, $12.00 50 
Gay & Parsons’ Ratchet 4 
Goodell’s Automatic 

50& plegcesenienieges 
Mayhew’s Black Handle 


ne eeenereenscnl 50% 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 5&10¢ 
New England Spec ialty Co........50&i0¢ 
Sargent & Co.'s: 
Nos. 1, 50,55 and 60.......... 508108108 
NOs. 20 aNd 40......0ccecc-c00s 65 4&10% 
Screw Driver Bits........ *) doz. 50@70¢ 
Smith & Hemenw bd _ beeaee o- eee AORSS 
Stanley’s R: & L. 
No. 64. . arnished Handles cose -60&104 
NO. BB... .cescseerseeeeees aire. 70&10% 
Swalr 1’ 
Nos. 85 to 68.. woeesocecccccecscce On 
TED. .¢senveonesnses pesbececcesad 40104 
Nos. 25, 85 and 45.. .. 208108104 


Eave Trough, Galvanized 
Factory seipments to Jobbers. 
Car 


Territory. . L. Cc. LB. 
Eastern...... SOP1IORSS soko 
Central......-30kI0@242% 8075¢% 
Southern..... 30@10% 805s 
S. Western... 802% 8U% 


Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe. 


Ess Beaters—See Beaters,Egg 
Egg Openers— 
See Openers, Egg. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments to jobbers. 


608 108-5% 
Perfect Elbows (8.8. & Co.)..... ere 


Emery, Turkisn~ 


4 fo 46 , tols 0 gl 
KOGBo0. 000 Ih. 4’<e 5 ¢ 
te Kegs ....lb. 44e é ge fy 


14 Kegs....Ub. 5 ¢ Se Ss 
10-lb cans, 10 

in case.....6 ¢ 6\4c ke 
10-lb.cans,less 

than 10 ....10 ¢ we 8 ¢ 


Enameled and Tinned 
Ware—sSec Ware, Hollow. 
Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


asteners, Blind— 
| Zimmerman's e 


Faucets— 
Cork Lined Oki QMI0k 1085 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined....... 


TO0Q 7048 10 
Red Cedar ....0.00 cccccce. SO@5S0ES 
B. & L. B. Co.: 
West’ s Lock, Openand Shut Key50&1 0% 
*eerless Tin Key 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key. 50t 


oc cos-0. cosece. + OOR10: 


John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Ke y....60 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 00.40 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. ..50 
John Sommer’s Re Aiabie Cork Lined 

50a10¢ 
John Sommer’s Common Cork Lined.70 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork I anad. 60% 
John meer 8 0. K. Cork L ined 


404 
aes  60@60R51 
Star, Metal Plug new list... °"” 40@40854 
Lockport, Metai Plug, reduced list.60&5¢ 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N. P 





| self Measurin 
Enterprise. = doz. $36.00..... 
Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00...... 
National Measuring, ® doz. $36. 00. 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files—Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands...... TO@ 75 R5% 
Good Brands..... -- 75K1O@ 75h 1048 10% 
Fair Brands.......... -S0Q@S80k 10% 
Second Quality........ 8048 10@ 80L25% 
Imported— 


| Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24. 











— R. & L. 


Fixtures, ‘Grindstone— 

fet Prices 

Inch,... "15 17 19 21 2 

Per doz.$2.99 310 $8.30 3.30 4.60 
Stowell’s Giant Grind stone Han .er. 


# doz $6. ou 
sore ‘BGpiadstens F.xtures, .... 


508 
Png Wy OS Ws WO re cccccesscess 50K 10k 108 
Reading Hardware Co. - BO&20&104 


Sargent’s . 608108105 
Fluting Machines— 
see Machines, Fluting 
Fodder Sq ueezere— 
see Squeszcrs, Fodder. 
Forks— | 
Sept. J, 1900, list. 
Grain or Barley Forks, 18 to 20 





Sree scseuant 7OR6% 
Hay, 8 CEO... ccccccccces veccesccbbh 
Hay, 8 tine..... ae TTTTTTh 


Hay. |, tine. Header and Barle 

+ 00cces OOSRS 
hares coeeee 0h 
70% 
«+ 20@5% 
eoceccvcccccoccccs OSs 


Forks, 13 to 16 inches. 
Manure, tine .... 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine,......... 
Spading........ SiN coenesen, 

Iowa Dig-Ezy Ppaate. 
Victor, Hay......... 
Victor, enee-vese 
Victor, Header.. 





Champion, Manure. ......0:.esee00-- 

Columbia, Hay..... ceccerece “bea 

Columbia, _ 70% 

Columbia, 8 —. asses enece.ese 70% 

Hawkeye Wood riley 4 tine ® ‘dos. 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00. 


W.&C. Potato Digger.................. 65% 
ACMC Hay. ..ceceeseesccccesss CORQRT4G 
Acme Maaure...... cocvccccccecesss 60&254 
lbakota Header......... seeceeee  TURIORINES 
Jackson Steel Barley...........70&10&244¢ 
Pras 
W.&C. Favo 


65&205 
te Wood ne 4 tine, 
# doz., $5.00; F tin ne, $6.00 
Plated. “See Spoons 
Frames— 
Saw— 
Red, Polished and Varnished. .doz, 
$1.15 2$1 30 
White. .....cceceseee+++++-@0z. 75@80C 
Screens and Frames— 

See Screens. 

Freezers, ice Cream— 
Gte....3 3 L 6 8 0 
Best. $1.45 165 1.95 2.40 3.20 4.20 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 8.75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 2.90 

Frult and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 

Fuse— 


Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp Fuse ..+seeeesseeeee+$2.60) we 
Cotton Fuse...... coccoccensstele las 
Single Taped Fuse... ...00++3.25 by 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.20|] = 
Triple Taped Fuse..........6.00) ™ 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ 10@80&10&108 


MERUES Mortise, CbiGsebiOe log 


Barrett’s Comb. Roller Gauge. ocseecece 


75@7. 
Co.'s brett = vd 





° 5% 
Wire P.,8. & W.Co........... L0k1085s 





ice 


K10. 


..40% 
&10 
, 408 


loz, 
b$1 30 
'@80c 


10 


8.75 
2.90 


es— 
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Ccimlets— 


ail, Metal, Assorted .gro. $1.'0Q@1.75 
pike, Metal, Assorted gro. $8.00@ 3 50 
1il, Wood Handled, Assorted f 
gro. $4.01@4.- 
ke, Wood Handled, Assorted 
gro. $5 00@5.25 


Class, AmericanWindow 


Jobbers’ List, Sept. 1, 1900 
all lots from store: 
Sngle and Double Strength, all 
sizes. ccceedOQ@ ln 
10% to be added on all jir ‘st quality, 
ith Single and Double. 


Gliue—Liquid, Fish— 
ist A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


50 
ist B, Cans (% pts., pts., qts. .. 


83440, 


ist C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....2°@' 
Clue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 
Crease, Axle— 


Common Grade........ gro. $5.09@5.90 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-™ pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs..# doz. 1 ® 

$1.20; 2 DB $2.00 
Snow Flake: 


1 qt. cans..per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; dye 
1 gal. cans per doz. $6.00; 3 gal.-= 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24.00 4 
Crindstone Fixtures— 
See Fixtures, Grindstone. 
Guards, Snow— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv. Steel ® 10v0........ datsnen . 89.00 
Copper # 1000 salar satveienwved $18.00 


Gun Powder—See Powe. 


H ack Saws-—*ee Saws. 
Hafts, Awl— 
gro. 
Peg Patent, Leather Top. .34.90@5.25 


Peg Patent, Plain Top... .33.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. ; 





$1 50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule, .$1.35@1.45 
Peg, COMMON. ..cerceeeveee $1.25@1.35 
Brad, Common. ....00000..810Q@L75 


Halters and Ties-- 


Covert Mfg. Co., Web.. ........ > on 
Covert Mfg. Co., Jute Kope.. 
Covert Mfg.Co., Sisal Rope........: ae 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’, 96 Liat, W “0. 
60K 106 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Leathersi0&10¢ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Jute....60&5¢ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Sisal.......60% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Manila. .60&5¢ 
Covert’s saddlery Works, Cotton..... 70% 





Hammers-: 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’............. S0G50&5¢ 
Heller’s Farriers................ 5u@50&55 
x patio Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, $1.50, 

Sink iebhathaekennns 40&108 
Pees. Stow & Wiiec=.. a 406 0105 
Fayette R. Fee 

Yiumb, A. E.N -40&10@508 


atest he 
SOR LVR TCS 


all.. 
Engineers’ and B.S 


Machinists’ Hammers..... 
“BOR LOR TGS 


Riveting and Tinners’......: 50@ — 10% 
Gargent’s C. S. New List.......... 452105 
Heavy Hammers and 
papell 

8 lb. and under. .lb. 4 
1) eee * jee 804 10@ 30 


Over 5 lb.. Ib. met 


&10810% 
w ilkinson’ 3 ‘Smitis’. 


--IGc@ 10 lb. 
Handcuffs and Leg irons 
See Lolice Goods. 








Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handies— 
Hoe Rake, Fork. &c........60@60@10% 


Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle.50@50d-i% 


Cross-Cut Saw ansate 


Atkins’ 
Champion.... 
Disston’s... 





err) ee 0% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted... ...970. $2 30Q@$2.50 
Brad Awl. .....+00006970. $1.25@$31.50 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd. 
2, 25@$2.35 ; large, $2.50@ $2.60. 
Hickor nged Fi rmer, gro. ass'd. 
aie iw ree $3 50@$3.70. 
Firmer, gro. ass'd, 
oat giro gis: ta large, $2 00@$2.25 
af firmer. gro axe 
ne 1, rge, $1.75 2.00 
Hic Socket Framing.gro. ass ‘a, 
ae. .75; large, $2.65@$2 
agssorted........gro. $1. CO@ SL. 7 
tbe Hatchet, Axe, d&c....... 4 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@ he 
Not Varnished.. . ........6d51 5@60e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz.25c; Jack Bolted, .55 





~ oh 
Fore, doz. 85@38c; Fore, Bolted,, 
70@?. be i 


THE 










Hangers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, ee ‘4 
Dice cenies 4 3 
eS ccna } 1.30 1.60 1. 95 5 
Barn Dow eg E Roe Me Pattern, 
Check Back Hound Groove, Reg- 
ular: 
PUP ncn casoncee ss ; I 5 6 
Doz =<. 15 19) 2.55 3.10 
chi “ago S| ring Butt Cc 
Frictiou ; oeserscees 25% 
I, cin sak nependacnees . 25% 
4 | RS Roni raat 25% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg ‘o 
Baggage ‘ar Door cose s OS 
Elevator... RE CISPR 
Railroad. a 
Crone H ewger vo. : 
lLoos- Axle é 80 
Rol! r Bear ing. BOR1L0¢ | 
Lane Rros.: 
Parlor, Bal! Bearing $4.10 
Parlor, Standard a . 83.25 
Parlor, New Model ree 
Parlor New‘ hamplon , #24) 
Barn Door, Standard HOK10% | 
Covered areceece - FOX LOK1NX5% | 
re re HULU 
Lawrence Bros | 
AGVANCE. .cccccessesccscccccece 60% | 
> eveland,......0.-. yeueecwatd HOXLO 
CroWR. .ccces aecesecececenccececeses 60% 
BEET Ac ncuqese+ccecocseuces 60 
Pe riess nasevedeoeteoesess 6U&1L0 2 
Sterling seee wewereccte > 
McKinney Mf. Cs - 
No. 2, Ste andard, sis .- 60X10 o; 
No. 1, Special, --- OU&104 | a 
Stowell y fg. ana Foundry bo.. 2 


Atlas eo 
Baggage C ar Door.. . 
Cli nax Anti-F riction.. 
Elevator. 

Interstate 


5@10% 


Mavic ie 
Matchless = 
Narsen | 
Parlor Door... .....cccecccors 50% | gy 
Railroad ... ; 5X 10% 
Street Car Door...... . ....2 SOK 10% | 
Steel, Nos. 400, 400, 500..... 408 1A5G) 
Zenith for Wood Track BORI1OS | 


Taylor & Be jest Voundry Co. | 
Ridder’s 50a: 30% LOK | 
Van W agoner & Ww illiams Haw C | 


American Trackless., ... ‘3341 % | 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Bike Roller Bearing ........ BOKLOT | 
*. J. Roller Bearing......... HUK LOS 
Cycle Ball Bearing.............-.- .- 
Dwarf Ball Bearing..........- % | 

Ives, Wood Track § ....2.00-+2. eiciog | 
L.T. Roller Bearing. HOXLVL I | 





New Era Roller Bearing. . SOKIOS | 
O. kK. Koller Bearing...... 60K 10K | 
Prindle, Wood Track.............. We 
Richards’ Wood lrack........ 6% 
Richards’ Steel rack..... SUK LOE | 
Soeveer R vies Bearing. 60Z14 | 


Tandem Nos. 1 and 2. . 60 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing .. 40% 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball Bearing. 20% 
Wilcox Barn Sreikey N " 


4) 
bat me Fire Trolley, Roller 
ee ee 208 | 
Wileox 2 Koy Noiseless Ball 
MORTTER .cce. ccccecccecvecevccese 40% | 
Wilcox New “Century sigionies 





Wilcox Trolley Bau Bearing... ..40% 
Harness Menders—‘ce 
Menders, 
Harness Snaps—‘ee Snaps. 
Hasps— 
MeKinney’s Perfect Hasp » d0810%10% 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
Wrought Goods, 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands.. 
Cheaper Brands... .50¢1 VW@50& 10L5% 
Note.—Net prices often made. 


eee ee tee ee 


Hay and Straw Knives—_ 


See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind; 


(Victor; National; 1838 O P:; 
Niagara ; Clarks O. P.; Clark's 
Tip; ike , 

PP sc cnen 8 5 

Doz pair. “$0: 75 145 2.90 


_ ~ Shutter : 
(L ft é P., O. S., Dixie, &c.) 
Dictednadinak,. me 2 
Doz. pair....$0.60 55 .52 45 
Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo 


c.) 

NO.cccses 1 1% 2 

Doz. pair... $0. 65 60 5 
Parker .....--+-++-s++005 70@75z% | 


North's Avtomatic Biina Fixtures, No, 








2, for Wood, $9.0 . 3, for Bri ick, 
$il ' aero neeséeduane 10% 
Readin 's Gravity... eoccccecccccs COMLOS 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. Zs, reneedany *@& 10% 
Sarzent’s, No¢. 11&)8 eee TOXLOR 
Wrichtsville H'dware Co.: 
0.8, Lull & Porter..... oer erst 
Acme, Lull & Porter.............. S& 10% 
Queen City Reversible “T5&08 
cueger’ 8 Positive Locking, Nos. 1 & 
accoce a pune 
Shepard's 8 Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 55 


70k 10% 

Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 3 & 

D, canckage cee oka | pkdeesesesace T5H&THES 
1968, Old Pat’n, Hea, . 3&5. 

Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1 te 

Buffalo Grav wd “US 5 RE Nos. 1 8 


Givens Gravity Locking, No.7 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10,” 


5& 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & Dhoosece 1e Te 
re Nos. 101 & 10: . by tive: 
. H Co.’s Mortise Grassi Locking, 
aM. eee 4O& 10% 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Bind Hinges. 
# doz. sets $1.30........ evvcccces SONI0S 


IRON 


40B10@.59% | 


AGE 


Gate Hinges— 

Clark's or Shepard’s—Doz, sets: 
ee 1 2 8 
Hinges withLatches $.$1.90 


2.50 3.85 

Hinges only...... eos 1.30 1.99 2.90 

Latches only..... ene G.G5 O.65 0.95 
New England: 

With Latch......... doz ....@$1.5 

Without Latch ....doz. o-s-@$1.25 
Reversible S¢ lf-Closing 

With Latch......... Joz. ....@31.80 

Without Latch..... QOZ.. 2. as 
Weste rn; 

With Latch......... doz. 21.40@1.7 


Without Latch.....doz. $0.95@,1.20 
Wrightsvi le H'’dware Co.: : 
Shepard's or Clark's, Nos. 1 & 2..65&2%6¢% 
Shepard's or Clark’s, No. 3... 55&5% 
reget Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Tron .qro 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron. 


$8.00BS 95 


gro, ry 7 aT. 


$6.75@7.25 

J. Bardsley } 
Bardsley’s Patent Chec king ..15¢\a 
Bommer Kros 2 
Bommer's —— 334% = 
Chicago Spring ‘Butt Co.: = 
Chicago 20% |". 
Floor Hinge : nee 
Garden City Engine House... 20¢ & 
Keene’s Salooa Door 22-20%) 2 
No diptad adage «ied 404% 
Lawson Mfg. ( 2 
Marchi ss nd veneedéctoucen Se a 
Matchless Pivot. patenveses cee 2-30 s 
Stover Mfe. Co a 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, ® gr...... } 
$12.50) = 
Ideal, No. 4...... F 2 gr. $9.00| & 
New Idea No. 1 ovvee Bie bart = 
New Idea, Double Acting - % | ‘© 
Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw. Go.: a 
Acme, Wrt, Steel, , 30% | » 
rere 20+00080% | 
American 30% we 
Columbia, No. 14, A gr. $9.00 ;S 
Columbia, No. 18 ® gr. $25.00 | 
Columb'‘a, Adjustable, “ s04' 
Gem, new list..... ‘ : 25% 1 
Clover Leaf a # gr. $12.50 |e 

Oxford new list... 25% 


Wrought Iron Hinges - 














Strap and T Hinges. dé&c., list Mar. 
| 15. 1398 : 
Light Strap Hinges..66%4% 
Heavy Strap Hinges..7.% 
| Light T Hinges. ...50@1.% 
Heavy T Hinges.. .60&10% 
| Extra Heavy T Hinges. Extra 
| ¢ 25 10M 
| Hinge Hasps........... L5 | 25104 
Cor. Heavy Strap ......79% | 5% 
| Cor, Ex. Heavy 1’... ..66%4 | 
| 6 to 12in. lh 2%@3 c 
| Screw Hook ) 14 to 20 in. .lb Lela 234c 
| and Strap. } 23 to 36 in .Ib 24@2 2146 
| Screw Hook and Eye: 

%4 to linch....... cccees LD. E4QE C 
Oe SF lb 64@7 
eS eee lb. 84 @9 - 

Hods, Coa 
; 16 17 18inch,. 
Galv. Open. 4 2.20 2.45 2 65 % doz. 
ap. Open...$1.55 1.70 1.85 2.05 ® doz. 
| Gulv. Fun‘el.$2.75 2.90 3.10 3 45 @ doz. 
Jap. Funnel.$2.00 2 15 2.35 2.70 ® doz. 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,..... 
6085 @60« 1005 5% 
Grub. list Feb. 23, 1899, 


705 @70¢ 1 10% 
5% 


| D, & H. Scovil ... 


andled— 
| Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
} Pied and Garden, a 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy ‘and Onion.. 
70ct 108 10% 
Street and Mortar ......75 T5B7TVQH2e 
Cotton..... : -- HLA IRSA 2% 
Planters’ gdb hadwbesarkand 70d 30% 


appeals iti 75% 
| Note.—Wanufacturers and jobbers use 
j}adiv heed of lists, and often sell at net 

pr we 
| Ft. Mas lison Crucible Garden Hoe.. wacee 
Ft. Madison Crescent C ultivator Bn 
per doz. vo0e TD 10K2% 
| Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 

Regular Weight............ # doz. $4.50 
Junior Size..... .- «e+ ® doz, $4.00 

Ft. Madison Sprox iting Hoe. ? doz. .$4.80 
| ®t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75&20¢ 
| Kretsloger’s Cut irermiede per doz.,..75&2¢ 

| Warren Hoe.. -.-60% 
| W.&C. Ivanhoe... eecces 5 &> 

B. B. Cultivator Hoe... 75X 10% 

Acme Weeding. -7T5& 10% 
| W.&C. Lightning Shuma Hoe, F) don. 










50 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings and Ringers. 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow, 
Holders— 3 


Angular, # doz, $24.00..... eeeees 45&10% 
File and To 
& Uv. Modst tool Hold- 


85 

Nicholson File Hoiders and File Han. 
aies.. 
Hooks-— 
Cast Iron— 


Bird Cage, Readin 
Bird C age Sargent Osi. L ist ne -50&10@60% 
es 


tt 


Cc. 1A Setetenn ts 


oeeees wee 


Cloth ine, Sargent’ s L iatso@1oy 10% 
Celling, Sargent’s DEMGscceee sencce 10% 
Clothes Line, Stowe:(\’s SAG ERRG LES. 70% 
Clothes Line, Reading, List 
enone 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s eeees eye 
Coatand Hat, Reading ersccces S0Q IS 








Coat and Hat, Sargent” 3 List. ....45&10% 


Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ......65&'!08 

' Harness, Reading List........ 70&10@75% 
re— 

etsctavevadicn 86bctceecseeveceese en 





Gem 








| 
| 
| 
4 








67 
Atlas, C 7 and Hat 
Cases... feavewesees 45% 
‘ots ; mepeedeges 45&10% 
Czar Harne ti nw neies caeblnaaede 50k1L0&S4 


Wire Coat and Hat: 
Acme 

B. B 

V Brace, Chief and Czar. 


«DIK LOKSS 
. HOXLORSS 

5OK1LOR5S 
cog 


Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 

Box, 6in, per doz. $1.50; 8 in., $1.75: 

i0 in., $2.00. 
CGE cn tudeaaees doz. $1.°5@ 1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wreught Goods. 

Miscellaneous— 

Bush, Light, doz. 2 * Medium. 


$6.00; Heavy, $8.50 

Grass.......1 Nos 1 2 ' 
Me aciccsiccecs coos £1.50 1.75 2.00 
Common. e $140 1.40 1.60 1.75 
Potato and Manure at eM NE oe: 10% 
Whifletrae,......cccccccseses iD, hie 

Hooks and Eyes: 

MA dca teas o ce COL If re DTG 
Malleable Iran Ok: 0d 10% 

Covert Saddlery Works’ Self ‘Locking 
tate and D 00% Hook.. .... GHOR108 
Crown Picture 50&104 


Bench Hooks—See Bench i Stave, 
Corn Hooks—See Knive s. Corn. 
Horse Nails—sSee Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse, 
Hose Rubber— 


se 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition.......... ft. LY4@ L34e 
3-ply Standard ...... ft. 5 @6e 
L-ply Standard,..... ft. 8 @9e 
PEG OBIE 5... icscece ft. 9 @10 e 
L-ply extra ...........ft 11 @1% @ 
Cotton Garden, 34-in., coupled : 
Low Grade ............ ft.6 @7 ¢e 
Fair quality... ........ ft. 8 @9 e 
rons— Sad— 


From 4 to 10...... .eeeeves.td S@SKO 
B. B. Sad Trons aie lb. 3! 


; Wiaealeaanas 4@4e 
Chinese Laundry... ....lb. 5@5%e 
ORinese Gad ..6sicccces.. lb. 84@3\e 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: siti 
Nos. 50 55 60 85 
67@i2c 6Gh@69ce 77@S82c 74@79e 


New England Pressing ,lb 314@3% 
{ 9-00.. 34@s%e 
: Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers. 1 & 1% lb., 21@ 


28c.; 2 1b., 19 2Ic 

Covert Mfg. Co. .........ccccocces Bax 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irons............ doz. 50@60c 


J ack Screws—*“ee Screws, 
Jacks, Wagon— 






Covert Mfg. Co., Steel. ..........00e. 45424 
MI << anni deneskcmaencamadncen. 70% 
Lockport 0G LO® 
Victor i ei9t 
Lane’sSteel............ eccccee cece 33h &5% 
Ketties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain. ........ ..20@25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware 
Hollow. ‘ 
Knife Sharpeners- 
See Sharpeners, Knife, 
Knives- 

Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Dick’s Butcher Knives....... o «+ - 40% 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 30% 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 

Corn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, # doz........ $3.25 


Withington Acme, ® doz., $2.65; Deor, 
$2.75; ‘dj. Serrated, $2.20; Ser. 
rated, $2.10; a "No. 8 ‘gi. 50; 
Yankee Nv. 2, $1.15. 

Drawing— 

Standard List.......... 70k5@ 704 10% 

Adjustabie Handle ee . 25@3: rie 

pradiey’s s iiennennnats 
. E. Jennviogs & Co. N 





1% 
8. 45, 46 ie 108 








aniean Oe Gotten sce dedcaces 6626&5% 
CN ctvcscstevucene corece see TUK IORZ6S 
a atrouS........0.+. - 30&10@404 

& LJ. White.... «+ POK5GQ254 
i etelot ey Folding aes eaionneunnd 50@50&54 


Hay and Straw— 
Lightning Pattern....per doz. $6.00 


@6.73 
Iwan's Sickle BAGO .0.-00008 doz. Cee 50 





Lightning.......... cece . 

So. canebaetaddecaun eoeee eB doz, $8. 50 
Mincing— 

is ititicna cnamizeeaeeend # gro. $15.00 

Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’...... ceceee .40Z, $2 00@3.00 
Wostenholm’s....... # doz. $3.00@3 26 
Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple. 


Rubber tip, gro ..-.+...-$1.25@1.40 


Carriage, Jap, all sizes. .gro. 30@33c 
Door, Mineral............d0z. 60@65e 
Door, Por. Jap d. eat 70@75e 
Door. Por. Nickel....doz. $2 00@2.10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c ..15% 
Picture, Sargent’s..... coseuacvedded 60&10% 
Snow’s Victor...........+6 oveceess OOKLOS 


Ladders, Step— 
Handy i adder Shp 


Extended Shipped 
laa. a ate Pee 
a we Fee Use Per doz. Per doz. 


$16.00....... 
ry ° 





29. 
00. 








¥ 
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THE IRON AGE 





January 31, 1901 








| 
a Melting— 


L. & G. a CO. cccccccccce -cseccceses 

Pi a a Wb ieknathebveseonnes sed sopioe r 

Reading... TT Ty Tt, 50 10% | 

BArMOMe’S. occcccccccccccsccesces 40@40& 108 | 
Lanterns— Tubular— 

Regular Tubular..... doz. $4.50@5.60 


Side Lift Tubular....doz. $4.75@5.25 
Square Li t Tubular. doz. $4.75Q@S.25 
Other Styles......... ok 10@h0de 1085% 


Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, 234 SpeR nose nes 


WO. B, BINCR. 00 ccccceccceccccoves $4 
Latches, Thumb- 
Roggin’s Latches........ doz. $2@S83e 


Lawn Mowers~— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders, Cattie— 
Dvds kanns neces doz. 50c; large, 55c 
Covert Mig. CO. .cccs:cccevcscccce oo ee A RE 
Lemon Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 





Lifters, Transom— 
Dickson: 
S466. EIG...0000 cccccces # 100 gu: 00 
Other sizes, [rom ...........+++++ & 10% 
omer sizes, Brass and Bronze....... a On 
BD Be Weccvcccscvccccnce cpepepanvasecennadl 45% 
pean 
ay ‘amen Nos... 19 20 
O56 .cscce Pr 1.68 
1,30 
own Salta Braided Shalk.... ..3334% 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5........++64 33a 


e Works: 
Chalk, No. 0 a BR, none ” 


Samson Corda 
Solid Braid 
Silver Lake Braided’ Chalk, No. 0, $6. 


, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3 win 
ee rene 30% 


Cabin 
Cabinet Locks....... Or KOIKE 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
[Net pricesare very often made on 
these goods. ] 


peading Serdware OB. cccevecccscesss 40% 
ecece 50% 
Sargent abo osaccnncce seseeses --40@ 408108 
Snow's ViICwr.........ceesse- sees -50&108 
Elevator— 
WOOWSNIG, .ccccvcccccceccccccescccceeses 834s 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron,.......+++++ 75h10@ 80% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Brass.50% 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch’s Bronze and Frass....... _ 7 
Fitch’s [TOM... ..... cseeecsees sesccceses 
Ives’ Patent..... copbeesencdeh neon bO5e 
Reading. ...c..e- ee 60&10&10@70" 
MI achines— 
Boring— 


Without Augers, 
Upright. Angular. 
{mproved No. 8...$4.25 No. 1.$5. 4 


Improved No. 4... 3.75 No. 2. 

Improved No. = 2.76 

Jennings’ penbesoun 2.50 3.00 

Millers’ Falls...... ....- 5.75 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2. 4 

Swan’s, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 200 6.4 
Hoisting— 

Mpore’s & ~ Friction Differential Pul- 


ee 30% 
Moore’ : rand Hoist,with Lock Brake.20¢ 
Ice Cutting— 
Chandler’s.......-++++++ 900000s cccgmces co LDS 

Washing— 
Wayne American, : 
ee doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. e 
DR, vscanss tee i 
be! rp Star, ‘No. 3, ? 


8&t. Louis, No. 41, ® doz. 
Mailets— 
Hickory..... crerereee vee iQ@i0L5% 
Lignu vite aeeebnbeneh LiKE @S0B5S 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
BOB vcecvesssesccrcvccece eoeee-S0@55e 
Mats— 
Door— 


Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.).... 


ttocks— 

Sastooks and Mattocks. 

Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 


freight al- 
loweJ 


Milk Cans—‘See Cans, Milk 
Milis— Coffee— 
Euterprise Mfg. Co................ 25@306 
National, list ~ “ __ RE Re 30% 
Parker’s Columbia ey Victor@...... 
Bots 444 
Parker's Box and Side.,.... werhees 
Swift, Lane Bros. ........cccccecesseces 30% 


Mincing Knives— 
nee Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates— 
see Gates, Molasses. 


Money Drawers— 
“ee Diawers, Money. 


Mowers, Laywn— 





Ne? prices are generally quoted, 
nae. all sizes, $2.00@2.10 
all sizes, $2.50@2.75 
“j0- 12 ra 16-inch 


High Grade 4.25 4.50 4,7 5.00 
Pennsy!vanta and Continental. 0810884 
RRS bal cuieabe -70&5¢ 
reat American........... 
Philadelphia : 
ge | © 4S KA eee 
Style A, all I scnccecsescsaa’ 
Btyle E; Low Wheel. ++ eeceveessOOR108 








Style E, High Whee!l.......... 70&10&5 


N aiis— 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report, 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20. 1899. 85 @854 108 


Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &éc. See Tacks 
Horse- 


Nos.6 7 8 9 10 
BG. cosas .25¢ 23¢ We Q1¢ Vle....40&5s 


Ausable vse 2A¢ 254 24é 23. 50&104 
ag well. 19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ ise.- -- L0&5¢ 
faa: © 22¢ 21¢ 21¢....... 40% 


Champi’ rE. «4 36% 25¢ 24¢ 236. 


x 
a1 Drexel and Gold Coin. iow list.. .50&5s% 


| 





40&5828 | 


Clinto:....19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.... 


sonleess 
MaudS.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 2le 21e.. 50% 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢....... 40% 


Paper— 
Building Paper— 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathina: 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt . 20 sq. ft. to 1b. $0 L0@0.45 | 
Medium wt., 12 sq. ft. tulb........ 


Heavy wt., extra quality.g0. 95@1. 05 | 
Medium Grades Water P Fay 4 
SROMERERD, ... oo s000ccnc0s $0.80@1.25 
Deafening Feit, 9, 6 and 1% sq. ae 
to lb., $40. 
York Saves Waterproof nage 
$1 35@1.7 


Tarred Paper. 

1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.), _— sense 

2 ply, rol 100 sq. ft.. + 50@55e | 

$ ply, roll 100 aq. ft.....+.0++ +075 @80C 
Sand and Emery— 

List Dec. 23, 1899. .50€10@508104 10% 


.$28 00 | 






Parers— 
Apple— 
ae ea 
Baldwin.... 
| Bonanza. . 
Dandy 


Putnan ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 194 18¢..... 834% 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢e. oes 
American, Nos. + to 1 OF Wasxncex YV@Re¢ | 
Picture 
1% 2 2% 3 8% in, 
Brass Head. .45 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1,10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 


See Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts— 
List Feb. 1, '99. 
Cold Punched or 
Mfrs. or U. 8. antes list. 
Hexagon, plain.. ++ -5.80@5.90c 
Square, -S paint oss00025.40@5.50C 
Square, C. T. & R...-....5 60@5.70c 
exagon, OT.é8...... 6.40@6.50c 
Hot Pressed: 


hha U. 8S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 
are Blank or Tapped .5.50@5 “0c 
exagon Blank or Tap'dé 50@6.80c 


» ae 


Best or Government. 







EEE REE dosenail lb.5 ¢ 
i, Ss ncovene sccstusacecs lb. ~~ 
Piumbers’ Spun Na vy 234c 
In carload lots 4c b. Of f.0. b. ‘New 
York. 
Oil, Axle— 
Snow Flake : ¥ 
1 pt, cans, per doz.... - 
1 qt. cans, per doz . aw 
1 gal. cans, per 40z. ¥ M4 
5 gal. cans, per doz. aS. 00) & 
Oll Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and PRM ons oe «+ -40410@50% 
Tin or Steel . eseees COL1IO@E5% 
BOO cnsatncnses sorserese.. OOLIO@65% 
Malleable, Sy Im roved, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 204 
Malleabl e Hammers’. Old Pattern, 
ee ae Sisenee 50&10% 
Wilmot & ‘iobbe Mfg. Co: 
Spring Bottom Cans.. -- 7@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers etc,........++. 
Oponers— 
Can— 
BV OR c occcnessevescocessees -doz. 85c 
ee, doz. 25@27c 


Sprague, fron Hdle..per doz. 85@/0c 
Sardine Scissors... .doz. $1.75@33.09 
BOD PED ae shavsevencvesvesna’ per doz. $0.75 
National, @ gro. .....cccess... $1.75@$2.00 
Btowell’s ......cecccoccces per dos. 40@45« 
PETE: Wt ONO. conencesceccesesnceces $9.00 





Nickel Plate........+0..... per doz., $2.00 
Silver Plate.......ss00+.... per doz., $4.00 


Packi nge—- 
Rubber— 
Standard, fair quality.. +o ORO TES 
Inferior quality ........... 75410Q@80% 
ea 6OLS@ 60K 10454 
Jenkins’ Standard. # D 80¢....25@25854 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 9@10c lb 
Cotton Packing.......s..0- 13@ lhc lb, 
Italian Packing........104%@lie lb, 
5 RAL a eG --54@5c Ib, 
Russia Packing. ceecereeeeL@1Se lb. 
Pails— 
Creamery— 

8.8. & Co., with pages. ho 1 : 
elo 3. $8.75 # nea 
Getmiact« 

Price per gro. 


Bach. ..06. 12 pi” 
Water, Regular... 1800 21.00 24.00 
Water, Heavy.... 22.00 25.90 28.00 
Fire, Rd. Bottom, 31.00 88.00 35.00 
Well......cseee00.0 27.00 29.00 31.00 

Pans— 
Dripping— 
Standard List.......... «+ C5@10@65% 
Fry— 


Common Lipped : 
No. 1 2 4 5 
bPer doz. $0.60 .75 85 .95 1.185 

Ti+ o and Baking— 
Regal S. & Co., # d Nos. 5, 

10 5.00: 20 D e50: Bb seo 
mig-50; 60630 00. 140, 883. 

9 \4 00: +50 

$37 50; 160, $43.00. 





In kegs, 100 to 175 Ub8..... 20.0 c 
In kits, th. $8, 56 Ub8.....6 020200 th c 
In paper boxes, 2 to § vsdeneat 4 C 
In paper boxes, 1 Ib. ......00004-- Lhe 
In paper boxes, 4 ID... cece eee 15\e 
| In paner boxes, Y __ RIAN 164 | 


sosenecense I 





stent eeneeeeeeeeee 





5.50 


? 
.? doz. 
Improved Bay State # doz. $27. 00@30.00 


Hudson’ s Rocking Table.. 





New L ightning. S ewonveuseoush B@doz $5.50 
Reading 72.. “fe doz. $4.00 
Reading 78 # doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98. ..8 doz. $5. 
White Mountain........... # doz. $4.00 
Potato— 
II sins chika moisenionnain # doz. $5.50 
White Mountain.. --B doz. $4.50 
Paris ein per Ib. 


In Arsenic, kegs or casks,.....++ ie 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb 23, 1899. .00..00++s75@75@10% 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— 
Escutcheon— 


Pipe, Cast iron Soil— 


Factory Shipments. 
Standard, 2-6 in. .....00....70Q70B5% 
Extra Heavy, 8-6 in. ........75Q@75&5% 
POD ssccncvns nce eee 75L10KL5@80% 
> aaa allowances on Carload 

Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 
Tubes, &c.— 
Carloads to Consumers. 
Merchant Pipe. 
Galva- 
Black. nized, 
\% to % inch...........61% 48% 
34 to 10inch...... o.... 684% 56% 
Boiler Tubes. 
Ay to 22 feet 
22 feet. and over. 
1to1% oo 24% in. LIKES hh4% 
1% to 24 inch.........45% 89%4% 
234 a A inch, . .....4+.57% 52\a% 
1to1% inch and 2% in. LIS LL 
1% to 2%4 inch........ L5% 89% 
ra Bp SERUER cencocn st 57% 52144 


Casing, Cut Lengthe, 8. & 8. 
PR iis siennssetcashbenkesces a 
3% to | inch cents a nid stanen> ona 63% 
bMtoi2%inch _........... ..65% 
NOTE.— The old lst ts still used oy ‘some 

jobbers, and net prices are often quoted. 
Pianes and Plane trons— 

Wood Planes— 
POET ree LOL28 4 @L04k-10% 
Bench, iret quality.. e 

LSE 10@ L5G tocksg 


Bench, Second quality........ 


Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co 
50&10@50&10&104 

Gage Self Setting ........... ccccvcccceeBOh 
Iron Planes— 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. * L. Co).. 
50S 10@5 


Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50& 
a = Cron R. & L. 


iene 


See eeeeee 





Plane Irons— 


PE, csscudenebenasel 


Planters, Corn, ianae. 
Kohler’s Eclipse. .....+...+...8 doz. $9.00 
Plates— 


seit Sealing’ Pie Piates (8.3. & roan eee 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers........... 70@70# 108-54 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 

$1. a: a in., $1. S5@$S1 45. 

Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in. 
Pe S175 $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 


acm © Nippers.... seveeceees..-. 40GI0R5E 

ern: 

| Parallel Pliers, Re...0 PE ists 95% 
Paragon Pliers...... ..se.sccccse-S0KSE 

J, "Saas aes 50&5¢ 
cklm Clty Fence Pliers...............358 


Cronk paneer c 





Combination and others............ 25% 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers. .. 
and Tools 50@50&5¢ 
porrin’y Paraltel. Re ee. $12.00... 30&5¢ 
P., S. & W. Cast Steel .30&10@40¢ 
| Py S. &W. Tinners? Cutting en. 
| Swedish fide, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Plt 50% 
| Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 





Pliers and Nippers, all kinds..... --40% 
Piumbs and Levels— 
Plumbs and Levels........ 
tO 106 DISB SS 
Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 14....29¢ 
Davis Iron, Adjustable Nos. 6 to49....35¢ 
Disston’s,.......... Gimreaen .70% 
Pocket Levels........ "qi&ion10@ibe 108 
es OR venncnn cncatcnes et 
£10@70&10&108 
Stanlev’s Duplex..... 358 10g 2581081 ot 
OEY SEIN ...cseswcnenconscnsnd 834s 


Poachers, Ese— 

Bytate Steam No.2 ‘oachers, # doz., 
No. 1, $7.20; se "$11.00 No. 8, 
sit. 06; No. TR cccccnnse’ eased 
Points, a 


Bulk and 1 lb, papers.. 1b, gnen c 








¥4-lb. papers.........-.. 1b. 10 @10Ke 
4-Ib. papers...... ...-lb. 104%@11 e 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Pawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison, Western........ # doz. $3.75 
Police Goods— 
| Menevfacturers* Lists... - + SE QSELS 
’| Tower's. oe eoc0e 


| Polish—Metal— 


| Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (4g pt.), B doz, 
$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $9.72............ 4 

Prestoline Paste................. 8354@408 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, ® 
doz. 50¢; # gr. $4.50; ® boxes, ® 
doz. $1. i LD boxes, doz. $2.‘ 25. 

7. = a Aquid,. ,8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
# gr. $12.00. 

Barkeepers’ y Friend Metal Polish, # doa 


$1.75; 
Wynn’s ; Witte tik. 5 4¢ pt.cans, #doz.$1.50 





Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 B cans .. 
8D 10¢ 

Black Eagle, Liquid, 1, pt. ae Pe ‘ise 

oz. 

Black Jack Paste,  ® cans.# Bro. $9.00 

Ladd’s Black Beauty, r.$10.00....... 4 

Joseph Dixon's, @ & 

Dixon’s Plumbago.. 8 ‘. 8 

ENED. ccenineneens o oe og 

Gem. 9 EF. GEES. .00. eee og 

APANESE. ....+6 eeeeeee eee eoeees 

Is a nneanensmedsonnsimen’ gr. ER: 

Peerless Iron Enamel, 4¢ ye éans.. aS he 

Wynn's Black Silk, 5 4 venne 


Wyant at gue gn ex aoe B18 
Wynn’ ’s Black Silk, oa. ie. Bao $2.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
Round or hese 
1 qt.e...sscecceee oe GTO. $7.00Q@$7.50 
1 Kis suatecesneinci.ip 10 00 
Rice esesecceeees GTO. 10.50@ 11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— 
Glue— 
Enameled......-..sece++0- hOEI 
Powder— 
In Canisters : 
D , i bb. each.. ercccccccces chbO 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each. ccccccectbO 
Rifle, 4-lb. each...... sebtebioens® 15¢e 
Rifle, 1-lb. each... ..... esseeseccccSbC 
In Sk ise k 
, 6R- COB. va srecccscces $225 
, NG MND sv cccevcce os 
pam. § 26-Ub EERE $5.00 
Rifle, 44-We hOG8. 66... e cece G16 
Rifle, “= Ceeeereeees + - $2.25 
Rifle, HOGS. coca seco vsceGhOO 


Bf 88 


King’ r Smokeless Shot mom andRifle: 3 
~ 
fs cae 


see iene 


(25 ® bulk)..........0.. $10.00 
te 
= Be ee bie 
— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co......... serees ROSIW5S 
Pruning Hooks and 

Shears—See Shears. 
Pullers, Nali- 
Crown, ¥ dos. $13.00......... oeeceeee SOS 
Crown rrince, # doz. §15.00.°°""***" 


yyclons., POgc ccecccescscscccceces 40@4( 
Dem d B, No. 2, doz.” §22.; No 
Sos | $11... BB asx Bie s0F Se aE 
Gtant, No. 1, ® doz, $18; iva tty 


Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $13.60." 
1 


Pelican # dox. ios 
,; Scranton, No. oni andl, Wad wat 1° 


Scranton, No, 3, ® doz 


siris 








vvww 
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Pulleys— 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid Eye...... 
doz. $1.50@1.75 

Ha 4 Shower’ Anti-Friction, 5-in, 
12.00. ° 40% 

Hot coh yo ng &c.. 

Japanned Clothes Line 

Japanned Screw..... 

Japanned i ctiukis conte 7 

Stowell’sCeilingor End, Anti-Friction 60% 

Stowell’sDumb Walter, Auti-Friction ;- 


wing 
Stowell’s Electric Light. . 
Stowell’s Side, Anti- iction.. “Lebigtog 
Sash Pulley 
ARUDD. 00000: 40s 004 134in. Ons: : Qin, -. 19¢ 
Common ‘Sense, 13¢in...: ® doz.. 18¢: 


2 in. 
Fox-All- Steel, Nos. 8 and 7, 2 
No. 9, 1 nie 20¢ 


Extra for in iated Finish... “? by 20¢ 
— Anti-Friction Bronze 








doz 10¢ 
Grand ‘Ra pide ‘Ait & Bteei “Noiseless. ... 40% 
sneak 5 a. cece 34 in 8 doz., 29¢ 
No. 801 Troy. A34 tn. ie Si in” ese 
i) FOF ccc 
BEBE v tage? ; 2in., 166 
Tekis anatase eae. 


P —, 

yl eeeeee 608108 
Pitcher Spout...ese.... TEL5@75L10% 
Pump Leathers, all sizes. ....gro. $6.00 
nn Dbl. Acting (low list).. 55¢ 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Maill,. 
Flint & Walling's Pitcher Spout.. 
Loud’s Suction Pum S, U. d. Co.. 





Mver’s Pumps. low list. .......... 5 
Contractors’ Rubber Diapiraain Non- 
chokable. B, & L. Block Co..........20% 


Punches— 

Revetar G fiubes)...doz. $3.75@4.25 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good. .doz. 65@70c 
ing, quality.......$1.65@1 7 
mis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive....50% 

Bemis & Call Co.’s Check. " Aicaeceksstan 

Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring. ....0+-+++++ 

gieears Hollow Punches.. csesvenesee sO 


Ziagare Solid Pont ata. ¢ v quccananecass 
rew,B & K. Mfg. Co.........- 
Tenens Hollow, P., 8. 4 a. 


35@35&5% 
Tinners’ Solid, Pe» 8. & W. Oo, * doz., 
$1.44. 55% 


all— Barn Door, &c.— 
Barn Door, Light..In. +7 %4 
a te iE dangore 00 $2.50 $5.00 

rs: 
ssid 8 . Med. Large. 


100 feet....02--$220 2.70 3.20 
sliding Door, Bronzed Wrt _ 


6Yéc 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted....24%@38e 


Sliding Door, Wroughi Brass, 1% 
cc .. lb. 36c..30% 
oronk’s Double Braced Steel Rail, BY 
De ia rae sn bli ie eee Verses let 
cronk’s 2 ee aes ae 
Lanes’ O. N. T., ca 100 f,. "he inch... .$2.65 
Lanes’ Standard. SOO Gee ack acas eX 
Lawrence Bros.’ ............00. -@ ft. 41¢¢ 
McKinney’s None Better.......... # ft. 3¢ 
MoKinney’eStanderd Ceeiaindee # ft. 3'4¢ 
Moore’ r’t. Bracket, oe. "98Ke% ++ BGG 
Gtowell’s Steel Rall, Plain ....... ....3ig¢ 


es 
Ne eS valleable Rakes : 
10 12 l, 16-tooth 


Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socxet.....$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 
t. 42 pee List: 
ts rer Teer |.’ 
Malleable.. eoces.. 08 10@?7: 55% 
Lawn Rakes, Metal Head, per doz., 
20 teeth. $3.25 ; 24 teeth $3 50. 
Madison Red Head Law. ....83 25 
Madison Blue Head Lawn..... $3 00 
Jacksor Lawn, 29 and 80 teeth........ 
# doz. $4.50 
Kohler’s Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, # dz. . 


$4. 
Kohler’s Paragon, 24-tooth, ® doz. $3.00 
Kohler’s Steel arden, 14-tooth, # doz. 

$3.50 
es Malleable Garden, 14- tooth, 


Rasps Horse—" 

Disston’ a By 4 

eller B “eoeibny 0% 
oCaitrey File Go. Horse Rasps... 

New Nicholson H R Bde DE5e 

chols orse Rasp...... TUK10% 

ry also Files , — 





ee Rzors., No. 42... ® doz.$20.00) » 

Fox Razors, No 44,...® dz 324.006 # 

Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, Fo] gos = 
S24 


rope, 
Resle- F ishing— 
Geis Aluminum, German Silver, 
Gold, Bronze. Silver, Rubber, Populo 
anit ‘Salmon, Bingle : Action, aiultlpiy: 
x Single ie, all sizes. . 25% 
om ingle Action Series, “103P 
P and PN, 102 PR and 
PR RN. 304 P and 
PN, ¥... 04P and PN, 503 and 502N, 
802’ and 802N, 02084 N, Competitor.50% 
Gendryx Multiplying and rhs 
Series. 4N and PN, 4N and PN 
2904N,2004Pand PN, 002904PN, ond 
and 0924N, 5009N and PN....,.40&10% 





Ghakespeare, Style C... cocccceccccceccceste 
Registers— 
Black Jap. seveeeeererenee DOPIO@ 60S | 


SINS Netis bhinescaccceek coos LOS | 





Nickel Plated..... Behethmenns -- 0% 
Electro Pusted.. . 0% 
an iidigs, Crain or ‘Sand— 
Recevessceoesti WO@S$? 2. 25 | 
We. cer des. scececcee conte. S5QB$?2.59 | 
in, per doz...... sass s+ 82. 50QSE, 75 
Rings and Ringers 
Bull Rings— 
2% 3 In 
eww 0.90 05 ay = 
Copper....... 1.10  1.sv 1.60 doz 





Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill's Rings.... boxes, $4.50@'.5 
Hill’s Ringers, = ay Tron. doz. 55 00 








Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, # doz....5@ 
Blair’s Rings......... eee. & BT. $5.75@6.00 
Blair’s Ringers.. ..... # doz. $0.90@1.00 
Brown's Ri cseeseee @ BPO. $5.0066.25 
Brown’s Kingers.. # doz. $1.00@1.10 
Perfect Rings.......... ; gro. $9.002@9.50 
Perfe*t Ringers, ® doz........$1.25@1.35 
Rapid Rings... 2 ® gro. $6.00 
Rapid Ringers................ ¥ os. $3.50 
Rivets and Burrs— 

Copper....... cvcccccccccess bOCOOaSS 
py or Steel: 


Timmer’ .....seccevees+0e70k10Q75% 
Miscellaneous ...... ....70810@75% 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. 
Roasting and Baking 
Pans-—See Pans, Roasting and 


Baking. 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........ 50% 
Rarn Door, Sargent’s list..... 50&10&10% 
Cronk’s Sta sesennipeagege 
Cronk’s s Brinkerhoff.... pesecoccdence ‘gare 


Beowell’s Ba Barn Door Stay...#® doz. $1. ‘$s 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. and larger. 
b. 9% @10 c 
Manila.........%-inch Ib. 104@10%4e 
Manila, 4 and 5-16 in. Ib. 104%@I1!1 c 
Manila. Tarred Rope, 15 
OO a ee lb 9%@1l0¢ 
Manila Hay Rope Med’m.lb 9%@ 10 ¢ 
Sisal.7-16 in. and largerJdb. 74@ 7%c 
Sisal. .........0..34-inch, 1b.7%4@ 8 c 
Sisal,....44 and 6-16 in. - 84@ 8c 
Sisal, Hay Rope, 2 to 1 


ply. eceiatahe rae ack id Ib. 74@ 7%e 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 

BE Dc icinde sonar 1b.6%@ 7 ¢| 
Cotton Rope: 


Best, \4-in. and larger..lb... @14 c 
Med’m, 4-in. and larger 


ib... @11%c 
Com., 4-in. and larger.lb...@9 ¢ 
~_ — No. 1, 4 in. 
eae --b... @ be 
Jute Rope, No. 2,% in 
Tee ib.. @6 ec 


Wire Rope— 
Galvanized ... oe 5A 10822 
enicthvsene oosece 60cs SEED 

Ropes, Hammock - 


Covert Mfg. Co.......... ccccccccec eh 2S 
Covert a eat aeiaiae 60% 


Rule 
peanoet : "1510 10€:10810@75a10 
C10E 114 10454 


Ivory ...L0&10&10@L0€108104- 108: 10% 
Lufkin’s Steel...... mandeneneauvennel 50&10¢ 
Lufkin’s nee otbesnceseoes 504104 


Stanley R. & L. ¢ 
Roxwood. ASR1ORIN@? 5&10&10&10¢4 
TVOEF. cccoce 000. ceed 35&10@35&10&10% 


Saa ltrons—See Trons, Sad. 
Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth, 


Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks ~—See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 

see Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fili- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
Sausage. 

Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—Sce Sls, Saw. 
Saw Toois—ee Jools. Saw, 


Saws— 
Atkins’ Circular....... access 50@50&10¢ 
Atkins’ Band .......... eocccese 50% 10.6604 
Afticing’ Croas Cuts ..ccccccccce ccces B5R5¢ 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag.....50&10¢ 
Atkins’ One-Man Saw........ .....0..5. 40% 


Atkins’ Wood Saws 
Atkins’ Hand. Compass, &c. 
Disston’s Circular Solid and ‘inserted 


Tooth 
Diasto” Band 2 to 14 mm. wide.....-"’ 60% 
D.sston Band 34 to 154.........000..0. 70f 
Disston Cros8Cuts. ........ 66006 45@45&10¢% 
Disston Narrow Crosscuts... 50 g50&107 
Disston Mulay, Mill and Drax eet tener « 50% 
Disston Framed Woodsaws..35@35&74¢¢ 
Disston Woodsaw Blades... abe 
Disst»o Wooisaw Rods 
Disston Handsaws, Nos. "12, 99, 9. 16,” 

4100, Ds, 120, 75, 77, 3.....25925&7! 6% 
Digsses Hand Saws, Nos 7, 107.103 

0, Combination... 30@30&71¢¢ 

Diseton 6. apeen Keyhole, &c25 425&7\<% 





Disstoa Batcner Saws and BOSE. ons 
B5&7465 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s.: 6s 
Di. DE. casoonnende Orcecce eccee 254% 
ee a BES 
Compass and Key Hole Saws.. 25 
Framei Wood Saws............. 40¢ 
Hand Saws............ pocesvechaslheae 
Wood saw oe see Soseces 45% 
Peace Circular ana Mill...... .... 000250 
| Peace Cross Cuts, list Jan.1, 399°: eceseesD0% 
Pence Hand, Panel and Rip.. seceee30% 
Richardson’s Circular and Mil! 50% 
Richardson's X Cuts, list meen 1, 499: "50% 
Richardson’s Hand. &c....... ae EE 30% 


Siraonds’ Circular Saws.. 504 
Simonds’ Crescent Ground Cross “Gut 
RSE A AR Ree, 5% 
Simonds’ One- Man Cross Cuts.. 408105 
— Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag 
Saw: A5G45£5¢ 


Hack Saws— 


Disston Concave Blades................. 5% 
ES I ci ckscas osseexkes SUS 
Disston Hak Saw Frames............30% 





C. E. Jennings & Co’s : 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180, 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180. “330, com- 
pict. o c0ccceees 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames ... _.....45% 

Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades. .....0...-.+4¢ 
Star Hack Saws and Blades........ -15&10% 
Scroll— 

ROS BO, Ty BEB cons cccccecocees coeeet® 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


withont boring attachment, $18: 
with boring attachment, $20..... 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00.........+.15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $4.00. ......0....16&10% 
Scale Beams— 
See Beams. Scale. 
Scales— 
Fomily, Turnbull's.... ...80@30#10% 
Hatch, Counter: 
Piatform, 4, ib. by oz... doz. $5.75 
Two Platforms, 8 lb. - % oz 
doz. $16. 00 
Union Platform, Plain. ...$1.75@?.00 
Union Platform Striped.. $1 85@2 wo 
Chatition® ’s E meiner pAeneneeenn 


Contact ery. Postal. Ice, &e 
“TheStandanai” Portables ............ 
‘TheStancard” R. R. and Wagon... "508 


Scravers— 





Box, 1 Handle ........€02 $2.25M?2.75 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz. $3.75@4.00 
Ship, No. 1, doz. $3.50; No. 2. 


$2.25@2.10 
AGpestatte Box Scraper (8. R. & L. 5 0. ™ 


, Window and 





| menanae hater Screens.....60@602£54% 
Fiyer Pattern W ndow Screen. 60@60k5s 
MaineWindow Screen Frames.40&10&£5¢ 
rfection Window Screens..... 60260854 
3 \illips’ Window Screen Frames.. .... | 
60&10&54 
Porter’s Extension Window Screeus. 
50&10% 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. ........50% 
Screw Drivers— 
See ms - ers, Screw. 
Scre 
Sonoh and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.25; 
14, $3.59@3.75 : 14. 4,.00@4.50 
Bench, Wood, Beech..doz. $3.50@2.75 
ae 808 10@4L0% 
Hand, R. Bliss Mf : Ses 35% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
Pete csdawenees ove hneseeaens 50Q@...% 
Coach and ‘Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
Oct, 1. .. 0A A C1I5@...% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. ‘I, *81.60210@...% 


Jack Screws— 
Millers Falls. . - BOR 198108 
Millers — Roller 200... 50&10 
is Md Te dtpanddsdetceceqente iiss s0R10e 
Saryont.........-..-00 «0708104 


Machine— 
List Jan. 1, 98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@50@10% 


Flat or Round Head, Brass........ 
50@' 50d 10% 
Set and GCan- 
Set (Tron or Steel) ......e0..-> 708 10% 
Sq. Hd. Cand....cc «eccecceces CO@IOR 
ee ee . .65&10% 
Wood— 
List Jan. 1, 1909. 
Flat Hea ee of 6 
Round Head, Iron......... Buc | 5 
Klat Head, Brass........824%4c| Sw. 
Round Head, Brass......77%4c}s3 : 
Wlat Head, Bronze.....-..75¢| 3@ 
Round Head, Bronze....7246c | 3 
Drive SCTCWS 2.0060: cces ear 
Scroll Saws—Sce Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— 


Grass Ve ythes: 
Natural Finish .per doz. $7.59@7 75 
Pol. Blade......per doz. $8.0)@8.15 
Painted or Bronzed..per doz. 38.00 
Weed and Bush. .per doz. $7.25@7.5u 
Scythe Snaths— 


See Snaihs, Scythe. 


Seeders— 
Raisin— 
Enterprise.....-.-.. ecccee eescese 256304 
Sets— 


Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10Awls doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 14 Awls, 6 Tools... 
doz. $2. 50@2. 60 
Atken’s Sets, Awl and Tools 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.. TC a he 
F ror ’s Adj. Tool H dis... Nos. 1, 
$18; 3, $12; 4, $9; 5, $7. ’ 50s 
Millers falls: Adj. ool H’ dis, No. 1, 
$12; +. Oe No. ! 5, $18 ..., 15&10s 
anley 8 Pie xcelsior : 
SRD. r $7.50; No. 2 $4. 
ORB iec ssasa sae 308109 508 ne bE 
Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel and Hoe. 
# doz......$9.00 





Nail— 
SQUuare.....eseeere-ane --per gro. $2 50 | 
Round, Blk. and Pol., “asso: ‘ted... 

gro. $1.80@2.60 
sees eeeQPO, § $1.2 5@4. 75 


Octagon....- 
.- gro. $6. 00.05 -50 


Knurled. Good. Coece 


Bneik MEOCNOTS.« ccccastntes vaccesnsees ‘s 
Cannon s Diamond tang 9 ¥ gr. $12. Ce 
Snell's ¢ Yorrugated, Cup Pt.. “50t 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt.. 168%6¢ | 
Rivet—_ | 
Regular list... srozerse* 70@ 10k 1085% 


aw 
.. 8 Az. 85.5038.00 
# doz. $4.00@2 10 





Alken’s Genuine 
Aikan’s Imitation 


Atkin’s Criterion...........secce-ceees-408 
Atkin's Adjustable......... 40% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cross Cut.. .30%8 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Plate....... ¢00ceees 20% 
Bemis & Call Spri asnacseen 
Disston’s Star and Monarch........... 
Hammer, Bemis & & Call Go. s new Pat.45¢ 
>: nod quae 408208 
os. 3 and ross Gat, $29.00:4082 
No. 5, ai $31.0 t ’ 308 
No. 10, $15.50 
No. 11 $16. 00 
Taintor pee. # doz. BLS. 0. .000.00008 
Sharpeners Knife= 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co........-- @654 
smith & Hemenway Co.............. 70&5% 
Tanite Mills ® gross, re 46. -- B5@334s 


Sharpeners, Skate— 
Eureka Skate Sharpener......# doz. $2.00 


Shaves Spoke— 
TrON. 0000s s00cececesesd0Z. $1001 25 








Wood...... coos. -d0Z, $1.75@?.25 
Bailey’s (Staniey met. Go%...; 50104 
Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00. ...........15&108 
Shears— ‘ 
Cast Iron.. 7 8 9in 
Best "$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro, 
Good...... * $13 00 15.00 1700gro. , 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00gro. 


Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality, —: 608 10k 10@ 70854 


Nickel ...cos- 60@60B5% 

Fair. qual. Bs seceseceet5L19@S80% 

Nickel. rweces ocean nae 

Tailors’ Shears...... -.+0e40@L00 108 

Acme Cast Shears............... 0@40&54 
Hetnisch’s Tailors’ Shears.. ae 

Wilkinson’s Hedge. ..........00-.05-00s 
Wilkinson’s Sheep..... ee. 1900 Hist, 508 


Tinners’ Snips— 
ee Handles, Steel Blades..20@104 
Mal eable Handles, Laid with Steel. 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin. 
0&108 


Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co’s. 7 to 10 
Siedatanteowedenated Ccocevecssceactl 
mS Snips oes Ccecescesececcesesececs ton 


Pruning Shears and Tools= 
Cronk’« Pruning She irs. 
Disston’s Combined Pruning 
and Saw, ® doz. $18.00..... 25@25&108 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # = $12.00 


John T. Henry Mfg. Company - ~ aencaneeg 
Pruning Shears, all grades. er 
Orange Shears..... ehenececcecain &30% 
CR ntns x: cacincagantens edeest eax 5081 ies 


Tree Pruners... conccecccces 
N: agley” 8 Pruning Shears. si 
P..S. & W SSig@isigh toe 
Sheaves—Siiding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction................ 
Patent Roller Hatfleld’s, Sargent’s list, 
80&10@80&1087% 


mending. pietetenked:.  -danawueel a 
= 7 See ..B314t 
Wrightsvilie Hatfield Pattern........ 80% 
Sliding rracnmnne 
a RINE. sacccestce --70&10@ 7: = 
Th, Gk des BGs cesnceedgekbotniennadiadie 
Sargent’s list ira Cacia aasiade “Sgieie Te 
Shells— 


Shells, Empty— 
Brass She.Is, Empty: 
First quality, all gauges. ass 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 anges 


Paper Shells, Empty 


Acme, Ideal, Lester, New Rapid, 
S nokel-ss 10, 12,16 and ~ auge. 
33468108 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Primrose 
Club, Yellow R val, 10,12, 16 and 
2O BAU. .... 0.0.20 ecesssersesseses 15s 
Climax, Ciub, League, Rival, 14,16 
and 20 gauge ($7.50 list)...... 20&54 
Climax, Ciub, penne Rival, 10 and 
-25&5 


12 gauge.. gece 
Defiance. High “Base, New Victor. 
ee tepeater, 10,12, 16 and 20 
gau 158 
Trap + od Metal L ‘nad, 10, 12: 16 and 
We GID ore wsedesdutundud 3344810858 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder......... 
LO&k54 
Loaded with Nitro Powder....... 
OGIO 10E:: 5% 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Factory Shipments. 
Carloads, f. 0. b., Pittsburg..... oe 50 
Less than ‘Carloads, Sf. 0. b., Pit 


Cy ee “eae Ol 
Steel Shoes. 5c. per keg 
Burden’s, all sizes, ® keg...... soe +-83.60 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-lb, sal 61.006 1h 0. 
pony up to B, 5-lb, bag 
Buck, 25. vy jb “066s 
Buck, 5-lb, 00g ..-cccccccscccsccocce ae 
Chilled, 25 Ub. bag......0. SL 60@ 1. 
Dust Shot, 25-1b. bag. se gi00@ 2.19 
Dust Shot, 5-lb bag........... 5) 
Shovels and Spades— 
No. 2, Polished, Sq. or Rd. Point, D 
or L Handle; 





Al, B?, 

Ist Grade, 2d Grade 
Plain Back.. a" bu $9 60 
Strap Back... . 9.90 900 
| Cleveland Pat’n 10. £0 9. 30 


$d Grint Lth ae 


Plain Back.... $8.70 $3.10 
Strap Back... 8.10 7.50 
| Cleveland Pat'n 8.40 7.30 


All other sizes add 30¢ doz. 
Black deduct 30e doz. 
Note.—The above are the regular Asso- 
ciation prices to small retailers, but are 
ofter. shaded by jobbers 50@1.00,and 
Common, Pia'n Back Shovels are gen 
erally sold by jobbers at $6.7 75 @7.00, 
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Shovels and Tongs— 
oe eee 6UL5@60L10 & 
Jron Head...... . 60L5G60L10% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@12.00 


Buffalo Metallic Blued. 8S. 8. & Co., # gr.: 


14&@16 16&15 drso0 
$12.90 $13.80 15.00 
ee PE @ gr. $10.00 
Electric Light............-++++ # xr. ty pa 

Hunter’s Genuine ...........++ # gr. $12 


Sh ker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 
# doz., $2.00 2 


Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per doz ren 








Good Grade.... doz. $3.00@8. 50 


Timed WOR....oescess doz. $0.75@1.25 

lron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 

Jennings’ Star......... # doz. $1.55.41.90 
BE. scccnvecesenpescvendsneese # doz. $2.00 
Stapies— 

Barbed Blind. ...cccccees lb. 84@8e 


Electricians’, Association list..75@10% 
Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Report. 


Poultry Netting. Staples....per Ib.. 
L@'44c 
Grand Crossing fack Co.’s list... . SV&1L0% 


Steels, Butchers’— 


Inch,.... 14, 18 20 | pees serasgcieeesesss nenvesacens ; coos $08 
Black. full size ..$0 95 8 1.09 1.10 | C. & A. Hoffinann’s........ scpelenekaseen 40% 
Plated, full size . $1.05 1.08 1.10 1.°0 
Black, scant... $0.78 80 .83 Steelyards...............2 25@ 25k 10% 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 


~ Mesh 18, Nested, doz......-$0.75@0 59 
Vesh 20, Nested, doz....... 88@ #0 
Mesh 21, Nested, doz ....... 1.00@1.05 

Sinks— 


nat lron— 
Standard list.. .. . 60@608 10% 
Nore.— There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers 
Wrought Steel-- 
Columbus Galv’d and a oe eer D% 
Columbus, Painted of 


L. & G. Mfg. Uo., Gatvanized........ Sor 
L. & G. Mfg Co., Enameled.........-+- 50% 
Skeins, Wagon- -— 
Cast Tron.... ..--++eeseeeee 708 10@75% 
Malleable Iron........++-- LO 10@,50% 
Steel... cccccs cecvvcccesecs 4U@"0&10% 

Siates— 
“D” Slates L0@,,0810% 


Unexcelled Noise Te: ss s Slate “re 
608 108 108 10@ 80k 10k 10k 108 10% 
Wire Bound.. . ddI Q@4ORSS 
Double Slates. add $1 case, net. 
Staw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slieers, Vegetable— 


Bterling $ 2.00.........ccc-ssecce veved 33L4% 
Snaps, Harness— 

German, .......eeeeee Sevens L0@400 10% 

Covert Mfg. Co.: P 
Dery... cc. -eeee-ceeeerceece 5&s 
High Grade. ......c00-see-cecsecees 5&s 
JOCKEY . 06. -- eee ee eere ceeerccerees &. 
———. Se 45824 
Yank ow 2 


Y ankee e, “Rolle r. 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 








Banne?.......cccscecseccecccccces -60& 1048 
CROW, ..ccc+sce00 cecce Seer seccces 60&104% 
Mo lel.... coves + OOKIO4 
Triumph.........++ + ccececcccess 60&108 
W. & &. T. Fitch Co.: 

Bristol . «ee 40&10% 
Empire... ...ccccsccccccesecessces 5UK5" 
German 40% 
Matsomal. ..0. 000 cccccccccerccosces 5SU&St 
Perfect. ....0.-scccccecsesscecssces 49% 
CRpper. .... .ccccccccccscocesccccces 50R5¢ 
Ghampice.. - ..40% 
Security. 

WRRODE. .ncccccccons sesesecveveccsses 


Oneida Community : 
Sold Steel. 
Solid swite 


s .-- 65@65&' 0% 
*8! $&10@85&108 LOS 


Sargent’s A Guarded......cccccccee 
" 66%g& 10% 
Snaths— 

Scythe ......-++ Seesecnecdesevents L5B5S 


Snips, Tinners’ —See Shears 
Soldering lIrons— 
See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
See Trimmers, 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Spoke 


Flat Were..... cee- +++ OOP IO@b6OE 10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver ......... 5 csnsed COL 10% 

Springs— 
Door— 
i ARIE ondndurdnetnciovncsnsine peecce 20< 
Star (Coil). eaves coces see eo OOS 
Torrey’s Kod, 39 in...’ doz. $1.10@1.25 
Victor (Coll). ........... -WELOK1LOR 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
Factory Shipments. 
144 in and wider...Blk. Hf. Brt. Brt. 
ted te Wie Wb 
Cliff’s Bolsier Springs. . _ »% 
Ciiff’s Seat Springs. ...ccccccces ¢ pair 55¢ 
S9rinklers, Lawn— 
Enterprise...... rma -25@30% 
Philadelphia No. ant doz. $12; No. 2, 
BULB: We. B, GBb.ncocccccccsccescccccccl S05 
Squares— 


Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1909 
Steel and Iron... § ...... -70@75% 

Rosewood Hdl, Try Square’ ‘and T- 
TEED nsbsbouscutensd 60# 100 10@,70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels. 
LOL 10@i0& 108204 


Disston’s Try 8q. and T-Bev=2's..... .6u&10% 


Winterbottom’s Try and Miter..... 5k 106 
Squeezers- 
Lemon— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@si 50: No 1, $6.25@ $6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined 
ChEGP . oe eseceess-e0d0Z. $2.00Q2.75 











Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ......... ie ate L0@ woe. 10% 
Gardner Die 8torks So. 1............5 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger size: 
Green River. . ° 
Lightning Screw a 
|.) lS enemas 20 
Reece's New Screw Plates... .....25@30 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 2: 


Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, Ww inch, 
gro., 12 inch, $12.00 
Cleveland Stone Co., list Nov., '92..3314¢ 
Pike hifg. Co., list '95-"96........... 33464 


Oil Stones, &c. 





$10.30 


per 


| Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: 





Corundum Oil, Double Grit........... SOS 
Corundum Axe Stones, Slips, etc. ... .55% 
Pike Mfx. Co. 
Hindostan No. 1, # D...8¢ 
Sand Stone..... 010. , 
Turkey Vil Stone, Extra, +1 39 4 
5 tos tu..... .s0¢ 331SH 102 
Turkey Slips 5 
Lily White W ashita.. ..40¢) 
Rosy Red Washita. Ho¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra 5O¢ | 
Washita Stone, No. !.. ..40¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 2.... ........ 30¢|% 
Lily White Slips. .......... bsbaeed YU~ rs 
¢ Lt ERE VO¢ | % 
Washita Slips, Extra............. S0¢ | 
Washita Slips, No. 1 T0¢ 


Arkansas Stone,No.1,3t05'éin.82.89 
Arkansas Stone.No.1.5\toSin.$%.50 | 


India Oil Stones (is oon 
Tanite Mills: 

Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 

Stoners— 

Cherry— 

Enterprise..... Eeetpniembac’ wesense 25@30% 

Stops, Bench— 
Millers Falls. 15&10% 


No. i, $id. 00; No. 2, 
$11.00, 40&20% 


Stops, Window— 
Ives’ Patent..... 
Wilcox, Steel, per “doz. ‘$6. 00... 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 
Stove Polish—See Polish.Stove. 


Strainers Pump— 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz. 75¢ 
Straps, Box— 


Cary’s Universal case lots 


Morrill’s...#® doz., 






anne 7 
50 


coerces 20210 
Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 

Socket..... Seerereoesees --doz. $1.75 
Strops, hee 

Smith & Hemenway .o....... ........ 70% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 

Miles’ Challenge, ® doz. $20 - D0@S0&5% 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. - RO@LdRT744 

National Specialty Mr. © 0., list Jan. 
eI Coe crecccceces oeeree BOS 


Vette Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks. American, 
American Cut Tacks,..... #d&30@.. 
Swedes Iron Tacks........ HLL0@ oe 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks, 


- WFL0@.. 





GOEL: @..% 
Gimp Tacks..... orsecccese SOL. .% 
=) ae GORLO@,..% 
Trimmers’ Tacks...........! 0B30@ . .% 
Looking Glass Tacks . 708 10@..% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.. 

: HL10@..% 
Hungarian Nails.......... S0P25@,..% 
Common and Patent Brads.70d@10 @..% 
Trunk and Clout Naiis.. .80¢10@..¢ 

NoTe.— The above prices are for 


Straight Weights.* An extra 5% is given 
Star Weights ** and an extra WW % on 
Standard Weights.*** 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks. ....90:®6 or 7 tens 


Steel Wire Brads, R. @ E. Mfg. 
a aiah cout ncknsuse - 508 10@60% 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, S. 8. & Co ....30-gal. $3.20 
Emerald, S.S. & Co...... ..69-gal., $4 00 
Queen City S.S. & Co., > O-wal........ $3.50 
Quesu City 8S. S. & Co., 60-gal...... 84.25 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,.....40&10@.50% 


Patent Leather 


0e SSE @SI6B5F 
Steel 


-40@4085% 


tte eeree 


IRON 
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Pete Riewccacnc teen . L5@L5R5% 
Eddy’s Steel 400 4081 5% 
Eddy’s Metallic @33% ~ 





Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel a Metallic 
Lower list, 1899.... 
Lufkin’s Steel 





30@30&5% 


Thermometers-- 

Bee NR ncncsesnnn Sabkoune 80@S0k 10% 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 

Standard Wire.......... 50R10RSS 


Ties, Wall-— 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co 
Galv. st el 5 32 x 6g in. & 1000. $10.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 8% In. ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x} Lg in. # 000.312.00 
Galv, Steel 5 32 x 15'¢ In. # 1000.$14.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 

very generally at net prices. 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters. Tire 

Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
SOE ee ED Kacbicccuncadesonll O@2&5t 
Saw— 
a NO at oct a isenenunebebel 40% 
ERMROMGS TMDTOVOGE . oo cccccccnccecees 331% 
Simonds’ Urescent.......... ...s0e.e0 080% 
Ship— 
RGR ies coeel 25% 


cea ee Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transoin, 


Traps— Game 
Oneida Pattern.... ...70810@75ak-10% 
re 45@50¢ 


Hawley & Norton. a 

Victor (Oneida Pattern) TH@TS& LOt 

Star (Blake Pattern).......65&10@70&5¢ 
Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood,Choker, doz.holes.. .§ 

Mvuse, Round or Square Wire 

doz, 


HKHSTt 


$0.85@ 1.00 
Diamond Joe Mouse Traps... .per doz. 6u¢ 
Diamond Joe Kat Traps..... per doz. $1.00 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, Each $1.12%:.# doz. $12 
No. 3° Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; 


.00 

case of 50 
$5.25 Woz. 
No. 3\4, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 
$4.25 

® doz. $3.50; case « 2 
$2.75 doz. 

;..case of 72 
$2.25 
Sebuyter: s Rat Killer, No. 1, ® gr. $30.00; 

N . Ber. B8v.00; Mouse, No. 38, 
$18.00 RCS PE AAR BARES SASS 50% 

Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... ..... 

doz. $1.15@1 25; gro. $12.00@14.00 






No. 4, Mouse, 


No. 5, Mouse, # doz $2.75 





Harper, Champion or Paragon .. 
OZ. $1.25@1.40 : gro. $13.50@15 00 

Trimmers, Spoke— 

Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2............... --40% 
Trowels— 

Disston Brick and Polnting..... .....30¢ 

Disston Plastering SehaeUSbbeteoshbos vast 25% 

Disston “Standard Brana’ an. Gar- 
|, eer 40% 


Never-Break Steel Garden Troweils 
gro. $7.00 
Peace’s Plastering 404 
WwW Oe cnaithet atin. Pr’ st’ ring. ‘2! 5&10% 
Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.’s liat.... 40 
Daisy Stove frucks, Improved pate rp 


# doz. $21.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # duz. $18 50 


Tubs, Wasn— 
No. 1 2 3 


Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 §& 50 6.00) 
Galvanized Wash sett 8.38. & Co,): 
No.l 10 20 30 
Per doz $5 25 6. “0 ) 67 75 é 50 7 25 8.00 
Twine— 
Binder— 


Small lots f. 0. b, New York, Phila- 
delphia or Boston. 


White Sisal, 590 ft. to Vs. per lb. 7% 
@ TX 

Standard,.506 ft. to lb. ..per lb. 754 
@ / ec 

Manila, 600 ft. to lb......per lo, s@ 
‘4c 

Pure Manila, 650 ft. to Ib. per lb, 1olne 
For carloads deduct \c per lb, 

Miscelianeous— 

Flax Twine — BC B. 
No. 9,4 and %4-lb. Balis..22c *6¢ 
No. 12, 4 and %-lb. Balls..Isc #1 
No 18, * “4 and %-lb. tore 1% 
No, 2h, 4 and '¢-lb. ag 18%é¢ 
No. 36, 4 and ‘4-lb. Balls. 18c 

Chalk Line, Cotton, 54-lb. Balls. 


Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 "3 r+y 
doz 7@8c 
Cotton Ww rapping, 5 


5 Balis ‘to le we : 

1lK“cG@ 

Agutans 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and So- lb. 
Bal 


12. 
ive 


a iz@i 
American 3 Ply Hemp, 1 Ib. Balls : 


12@18 

India 2-Ply Hemp. 4 and 14 -1b. 
Balls (Svring Tevine)..... ....... W 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb, Balls,.... .Se 


e| 
| 
2 


India 5-Ply ‘ay 1%- bb. ‘Balle.. g 
£, 8.4. and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls.. “ 
10@1 
Mason Line. Linen, %-lb. Balls. 
Bo. ap aearerene, 4 and }5-lb, Balls. 
00 


Vises- 


Solid Box. fic 
Bonney’s ew v ises 


C 


eseceecerocece 408) 
Parallel— 

Athol Machine Co, : 
Simpson’, Adjustable......, ° -4 
Psi adusuttietttnatewsctnde ; 
Amateur. c 
eR EE re b 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. ...15&1 


Hollands’ 
Machinists’ 


ev-tone 
Lewis Tool Co te a ae 
Massey’s UID uc ude veonue's hin 


Massey’s Clincher 
Merrill's 
Miller's Falls. 
Parker's: 
Vietor 
oe gulars. 
Vulean’s 
Combination P ipe. 
Prentiss... 
Sargent’s 
Simpson’ s Adijustable 
Snediker'’s X, 1 
Stephens’ 
Van, W. 


&W Haw, ( 





Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s. No. 1, $13; No.3, $ 6 .50&10¢ 

Dis«toa's DSC peaanteth ‘and Guide, # dz 
$30..... ; ccs 20% 

Reading 40810¢ 

Wertworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1. 2 
ands 308104 

Miscellaneous— 

Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe 

WED sencenchddémegesnvveresdscnnsckse -60¢ 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
“7 Series... .. 
187 Series. 
No. 870 








z., 
B. E. | we 
B. B., 3: 
B E.. oo MOC < 
P. E.. ti “RES nee Sebeaeat $1.007™ 
P. E., 9and 10..... concoes BIS 
Pe Bie Buns <tvesarenrczens ons 1.60) 5 
2. ib» Ddidode ancotuwn cate: ee 
Ely’s B E. ‘Ii and larger. .$i. 70@ 1.7% 
Kiy'’s P. E., 12 to 20 ........ $3 00@ 8.25 
Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 
Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 
8.S. & Co. Reduced List...... ...... 40% 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
GrOUME, ..ccocesvcetesces Reshieibie ave 65¢ 
Unground. sneesove ee 
White Enameled Wi are: 
Maslin Kettles. ‘ i ace sot 
Boilers and Saucep ns. 50a 10% 
Tinned Boilers and Saucepans. . 
FAK 10: 
See also Pots, Glue. . 
Enameled— 
Ag ste Nickel sie Waev Meh Jaty "99.354 
Granite Ware, list Jan. |, 04, revised 
Jan. 2, "WS 408108 
Second Quality, “Agate N cke: Steeci. o5¢ 
Second Quality, Grauite 
70&1U4 7081 0£10" 
Ion Clal: 
revpered Ware, high list 704 


Mottied Ware, high list. 
Never Break Enameled... 


ee 4 
-50&5450£108 
Tea Kettles— 


Galvanized Tea Kettles ; 


ee 6 , 8 9 
Each 45c 50e 55c 6fe 


Steel Hollow Ware. 


Avery ators . Griddles ... 
Avery Kettles..... ; 408 
Porcelained &5@50£ 108 
Never Break Spiders ard Griddies . 
H5@H5&54 
cone b60@bu y 
Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. : Osa . 


65@t5a&54 





Never Break Kettles. 


Solid Steel Kettles,.................. “60% 

Solid Steei Ware, | seses 5ca58 
Wash boards— 

| Solid Zinc: * doz 


Crescent, faraily — bent frame. $3.0 
ited Star, laundry size . station: “ = 
Le ere wg + 
Double Zine Surface : 
Saginaw Globe. fam.’; size, station- 
Be PN oc coccccsecencteccs - $2.65 
Wilson, family size, bent frame.. -$2.75 





| Single Zine Surface : 


Naiad protector 


family size, ope 
back peforated d ~ coe 


Sag.Law «lobe, protector, family 
s.ze, Ventilated ack 
Wilson, bent frame ‘ 
ventilated back.....,. ; $2.25 
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- a Washers— Weights, “Sash | Copper, list Fe Serer — ¢ | Bemis & Cull’: 
eee ' Cast Steel F mn ae ob ad ee ‘eae Adjusta%ie S eer 
8... Leather, Axle— db eng oir rs ay 0 00a? 50 Stubs’ Steel Wire..... 00 to &. 40% — ijustable S P ipe.. aaa wince ... 406 
Solids. essere 8oresocstoqang | Mentor Foundries make price “| ‘wire Clothes Line, see Zine Seesiee Backes 
J De . . le ‘, Yor « BOR. ccc teen ee eene Oe 
lls 2° gaa a “gto ow shetos WellB en il Wire Picture Cord. see Cort. eee | by i desacaseuws 44 
scodby : nch e uckets i ylinder or Gas ae. seeces ee 
weed Ile 1% 18¢ 15e per 100 Sam Sinn pr ae apie Bright Wire Goods— Extra Heavy etn Nie 
nid ue | errick’s Fattern ocscceg te 
Iron or Steel - Tron and Brass, list July 1, 1899.... No. 3 Pipe, Bricht.......++ ----++ee0s 55% 
a , Ss rR Wheels Well is 35h 10A..% | Bindley Automatic.........-.++00 -202080% 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % _ 2 5g 54 8-in , $165@175: 10 rin » $2.09@?.10; | ON .. ccces cacieunens 324% 
Washers... .$5.60 4.20 3.0 3.20 3.00 12-in., $2.50@ 2; 5° theithe, Sh 25 D040 | Wire Cloth and Netting— Bull Doz, 3 7 eee RORTIRIN 
0&1 In lots less than one A, add 4c per Galvanized Wire Netting. 30 ¢20@S54 mohue's Engineer........-+- JOR 10% 
lb., 5-lb, boxes add \c to list. Wire and Wire Coods— Painted Screen Cloth per 100.ft...95e | a ng ca ace am Se ae sala — a © 
Prt, and Ann =» OPO Din cescitvce 70010% Licht Hardware Grade: io } iineiliaKc es F 07 
Cast Wasners Brt. and Ann., 10 to 18. ¥ ey »-§ Mesh, Plain (Sc. list) sq. ft.. Solid Handle Ss. "P.S.& GW .cccce “OR10% 
A Over % inch, barrel lots. per lb.,.... Brt. and Ann., 19 to 26........ " 13%c | Stevenson --- BOKLOLLO* 
: 1%@1%c | Brt.and Ann.. 27 to 35....75 2-8 Mesh, Galv. (Sc. list) sq ft... Wrought Goods— 
) Cop'd and Galv , ¢ to”. a ‘ Ve ke 
akios Washer Cutters— aad ae wie. cen | Staples, Hooks, de. , list March 17 
5&1 See Cutters. Washer. Cop'd and Galv., 19 to 24..... «3 my, 7 Wire Barb—See [rade Report Pcéwesee eeee 2. SO LIO@SSR INS 5 
Cop'd and Galv., 27 to 36...... 7244 wi R See Rope, Wire | Yok N k- 
> Washing Machines— Tinned. 6 to Uh. .cceececes see 20@LIG % Se Re S| okes, Nec 
ee? “ae a - Tinned. 15 to18 ......cses 0d eS Covert Saddlery Works, Tcimme L60R 5: 
nas See Machines, Washing. ia sine res Ore a x ~ Wrenches— Corert Siddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
pa 40 Water Coolers— Tinned. 27 to 35..... ...... me eioe | Agricultural... Si deicilileas ..7010@758 | Centers - TO 
Ty See Coolers, Water Annealed Wire on Spools. .7085@ “6 8 Sean Seokaeweneesn ears €10%| Yokes, Ox, one Ox Seue- 
8 ) s 8, er. & 104 uxter’s S age evens consecuce 60&10E | p 
E a a ‘0 — “vp oes’ G nuine TRS OELVES: it + ort Madison's Farmers & Freighters’,, 
0a 254 Wedges Brase and Copper Wire on Soools.._ | Coes “ Met shane agree aig Ae OR SRE z oom 
(wa 2 - a. 2 j 610 £IAS0Kk 104 . ie 
rth Oil Finish..cccocccccccccecess.. 84c | Brass. li: > wet gai &10% | Acne , EOE TS 6010 | inc—- 
i re : 4c | Brass, list Feb. 26, °98.......... 5a aoe IIR ak cieveicnsicbe cadens NN ok FS ep eer eee lb 6lsc@To 
O@ 25 
er — — = —<— 
.. 404 ‘ ™ ae - = _ 
WAZ 
0@2”.< 
‘ . 
tT PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. —Wholes olesale Pric2s. 
, White Lead, Zinc, &c. Green, Chrome, pure... -18 @2) “a PRY ee 9%@13 | Linseed, City, boiled........... 59 @67 
sn 105 Lead, Foreigu white, in Oil.. .. 744@ 95¢ ad, Red, 8. ‘9 Dbis, ank di kegs: ‘ae wee ee 10 a3 Linseed. Siate and We oars -— a 
a Lead, American White. in Oll: Lots 500 ® or over...,.... .«6.. @ 6 | Green, Paris... 072077 ~o1 | Linseed, raw Calc ne ee 
Oke ’ . : aa than 5 on ele ’ SB. cccccccccccevecccece & a2 % d, raw Calcutta seet.... 85 
25 Lots of 500 D or over @ 6% , Lots less than 500 ............ @ 634| Slenna, Raw j 4 | Lard, Prin 5 fae 
O18 Ents lees than 600 >........... ee 7 2 Litharge, bbls. '¢ bbls. and kegs: | Sienna. ene ‘lett ee vee oe lO @13 Lar i. E Aaa Netgear 
5; Lead, White, in oil, 25 ® tin ” ” —= ain Andy HA terseeeee ce @ a. Umber. ao. Bek eee axe” 512 Lard: pen ey 
é Of ots les é o I Em (% ihe U ar : »a1¢ : ere 
5 yi - Sgt rice. agrsase << @ % Ocher, French Washed ......... i4@ 2% mer, BUFNE.......000 --+++000 esas Cotton. a Crude ; 
pails oid te ka price. el Ocher, Duteh Washed = 43400 5 | Seana eed, Suiamer Yellow, 
reed. White-inoll tos Bas” pe eg « gifeion $9004 215.00 Miscellaneous. | Cotton- sced"Matntnes Voile. oes 
> . ~ @ 11 #D Sso@llt4 =e 2 ‘ ‘ 
-~ ox — a se = = bag patos. 3 548 } ® Orange Mineral, French........ lL Lig@115¢ | Barytes, Foreign, # ton. ...$19.00@21.00 ae tee hatiwensege se sreuee 30 @30% 
hy Orange Minerat, German ~see, B3Q@ DY! Barytes. Amer. tloated..... 1.00 820.00 @. se erevseereceseee of Dee 
Lead. American. Terms: On lots of 500 40 9M 19.00 a2 Sperm, Natural $ 
- Orange Mineral. American .... 74@ 8 | Barytes, Crude....... sees, ~9.00.910.00 ACUTAL SPPING.... 2.00 oe @.. 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2¢ for cash if > 4 . ; Z Sperm, Bleached Spri 
a0: paid in 15 days from date of invoice. Red, Indian, English Chalk, in bulk........@ ton 2.609 2.75 Sperm, Natural W -< ehmain 57 Sas 
biase Zinc, American, dry. 4%4@ 4% Bed. Indian, American Chalk, in bbls...... #100m “.@ 35 Sperm: Bleached Winver....7762 @63 
} R5t Zinc. Paris, Red Seal, ‘ary. @ Se Red, Turkey, Engtish.. China Clay, English..# ton 12.00.217.50 | Whale, C —- - VEMLOP. «0000. 62 @63 
0% Zinc. Paris, Green Seal, ury.... .. @ on Red, Tuscan, Engtish ... os. Cobalt, Oxide......8# 100 ® 2.20@ 2.59 | Whale, Natural Win - oa 
Zinc, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... .. @ 6'4 Red, Venetian,Amer., @ 100%, 801.10 | Whiting, Common.@ 100B = .42@ = .52) Whi ale, Blea she i mater - Of 
Zine, Antwerp, Green seu, dry. @ 7% ae Se eee © .. LOCRS.IS Whiting, Gilders...... ‘54 [64 | Menhaden, Crude, nese 93 OOO 
Zinc. V. M. French. in Poppy Oil, Sienna, — talian, Burnt and Whiting. extra Gilders’. 53g .568 | Menhaden, Light Strained ._- 32 333 
Oc ) Green Seal : - PP ning Raw, Powd. ve 3 so ™S Menhaden, Bleached W inter. "35 @ 
4 Lots of 1 tonand over.......... 12, @12'4 Sicana. peek mete Sates wee ty ) 4 2 Putty. Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter3% 39 
Ci Lots of less than | ton 24@1%3 oe Tallow, pri:ne 
Oc | & Zine, V. M French, in Poppy Oil, “2 “Saket. os _ 2 Ee DWI... ccccse oes cccecee $1.90 | Coco nut, Cey lon... 3 
0c. S ed Seal : on a em lig@ 2 in Diadders aaah gris *e-*+¥ 5°40 | Cocoanut. Cochin............... 
ore Lo‘s of 1 ton and over.......... wYyaiitg Tale’ tne yl #100» * yb ar In cans, 13 ® to 35 B........°. 2.50 | Cod, Domestio........... ...cccee ties 
25 2 eet eae Bros yO lots Terra Alba, Frenc h, 7 100% fe 95 @1.00 In cans, 1B to5® y . ae 3.89 hor a dlan ic. 
; c c.—Dis- ncn, F 100T . Oo Ott | OE BIBING. .. -. 0. secre reror ss vnc’ 
ro ia counts to buyers of 10 bh’. lots of one or sores ‘ioe English Wo. i < on Spirits Turpentine Red Saponifled.... eee 
a! "5 ae grades, 1%; 25 bbls, 2%; 50) Terra Alba, American No.2. ..45 @50_ | j aha a ye agg 
‘ 8., 2. Umber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow.?® 2'¢@ 3'¢ | In Southern bbis.... ...... see 0¢ Neatsfoot, prime. .......... f 
Gj e i Qa > ~ +s @40¢ Pal 
@s.25 Dry Colors. Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 24%@ 3', | Inmachine vols ....... eeeecece ce eid'et aeeteaneiniaee: 
Black, Carbon.... Umber, Bnt. Amer com « LOD | : 
Black, Drop, Amer. * Umber, Raw, Amer. ikx@ 2 | Glue 
Black, Drop, Eng..... OS Yellow, Chrome .... -10%@25 | : Mineral Oils 
Black, [VOTY....-0.0--seeeeeeeee Li Vermilion. American Lead.....10 @25 | Sones Skenevatenoneda -@ BIZ Ql5'%¢ 2 
MP, COM....cccecesees correc & ermilion, Quicksilver, bulk... @7Z0 | Cabinet. «0. -sercesseerves -13'¢@l6g £ 
Blue. Uelestial setpeian wae ¥d4 @86 | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .. ert | Medium White. ......0.se0--0s litg Att) — k, 20 guy, 25.4 a cola 
Blue. Chinese............. ee 10 @35 Vermilion, English, Import. 80 293 Dt, SPT. <oncnetessatncan 18 223 Ble ac ; ‘39 ze ‘. t # gal. 934Q104 
Blue. Prussian ........--++- oe O34. | Vermilion: Chinese... . .$1.00Q1 29 | Fremeh..........ceceereeeree 12 @40 | BRC: 29 gravity, iSeoid ves. Losgatt! 
..408 Ty Se creeee seen es SO. + | Colors in Oil | TrISM. ..+.sse-ceeseeevee ceeeeeees LSGGIB | Sota ser. — Altered ante Lit ait 
» SPAMISN. ......0.ccereese (4 . | ylinder, dirk filtered 1A 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ 1M@ 2'4 | Black, Lampbiack wabusiune 12 @li Animal, Fish and Vege- Paraffing. 903-907 gravity...... + oe ee 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign.... @ bth, | Blue, Chinese. . atria sai, ~ S ~' e | Paraffine, 903 gravity... * tiga@ils 
Carmine, No. 40.. + wise. et, 75 | Blue, Prussian..........-...:. 32 @43 table Oils. Paraffi 1e, 883 gravity.......... geet 
.. 654 Green, Chrome, ordinary ...... 6 Blue, Ultramariue.......... 13 18 Linseed. City. raw a. tieiie Paraffine, red, No. 1" f ae + 
“ : covers @ Bal. 58 905 in small lots %¢ alvanss. AOE PM 
Sos ae ae — ST " 
od 10% 
N&10% . | 
j 
19.35% 
‘ised } J oD ‘lores r she 2 . , 
2108 The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
iengs } and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry, 
0£104 \ 
a] cy ’ ‘ Y ‘ r in! y ~ . 
~~ RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
75 
0& 108 UnitTED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA, 
Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, z cs 7 $5.0 
63 ° -OO a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number Fixst and THikv THuRspaAys of every month, Bulletin number each intervecing Thursday, 2.00 « 
P Dollar Edition, large number First THURSDAY ol every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - loo (és 
tfe ry. ’ . ‘ y ‘ ry. ‘ r oe al ’ . 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCIL 
» ONE INSERTION, - ~ - - - = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, - - - - = ~ $45.00 
aes ONE MONTH, (stimes - « - - - 11.25 ONE YEAR, =< «-« - ea 75.00 
THREE MONTHS, - - - - - - 26.2 i : . “ - 
oe par. . Rates for larger spaces queted on application. 
ee New York (Main Orfl ceh - = 232 238 William Street, - - - + + + DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’ 
Sa DE Philadelphia, . . Forrest Building, t17 119 South Fourth Street, - - THoMAs Hopson Manager. - 
— - = - * q 2 7 er > J r 7 : ‘ a 4 
oes Pittsburgh, Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - ° Roperr A. WALKER, Manager, 
Chicago, . = © - Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Baren Streets, - Ul. Hf ay )BERTS, Business M: anager, 
- ; sa { GEO Cork, Residea 
Cincinnati, : : . - - Pickering Building, 5th and Maia Streets, - - - Henry Surru, M - rae — 
23.007 st. Louis, - + «© = + Chemical Building, 721 Olive Strect, - = + C.F, WIgLAND, Manager 
- . ° . Ma Kilby S . ak ae ae ee ager, 
: meetin J a ": B am ine g, bn ~ y. wast, t, ‘ é - WALTER C, ENGLIsH, Manager, 
Cleveiand, - e e ° 1e Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Strezt, - : - Ezra S, ADAMS, Manager 
a AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Ilardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Buildings 
‘ : - » 7) “Ys I MM 
53-95 Remittances should be made by draft, payable to the ordero Davip Wi.LIAMs Come ANY, pa any bankiag housein the United States or Europe, or by P. N . 
Order on New York. When these cannot be obtained, p stage stamps of any coantyy will be received, . pe, or by P. O, Moasy 
Neusdealers or Beoksetiers in any part of the world may obtain The i lron Arve through the Americaa News Company, New Y . 
$2 40 News Company, New York, U. S. A., and London, England; or The Saa Francisco News Company, San Fraacisc>, Cal., U. 3 - re, UL. A Phe [oter avtional 
fe 95 Entered at tie Post Office, NeW York, as Second-class Matter. 
€ 
$2.25 ‘ 














THE IRON AGE 


January 31, 








CURRENT METAL 


JANUARY 30, 1901. 


The following quotations are for small lots. 
{RON AND STEEL— 
Bar tron from Store— 
Common Iron: Duty, Round,0.6¢ # BD; Square,0.8¢ ® DB 
ae 
| 


Sheet ‘and Bolt— 


January 19, 1900. 
Prices, in cents per pound. 
Sheet 2 x 60. 


Net. 


1 to 1% in. round and square 
1% to 4 in. x 3 to 1 in.. — 
Refined Iron 
lto 1% in. round ont square... 
1% to 4in. x % to lin 
14% to 4in. x 4 to 5-16. 

Rods--54 and 11-16 round and square. ® B 2.10@2.20¢ | 
Angles : Cts # DB | 
Sin x} 2.007 
. 2.00¢ 


t ®D 1.75@1.85¢ | 
2 m 1.90@2.00¢8 | 


25 to 
18% Ib. 
9% 


32 OZ. to 6402. 


to oz, and rr oz, 


in. and larger 
a.x 3 = ID cocee 
in. = 


8 oz. and 9 oz. 
6% to 7% Ib. 


ge ib. 


Not wider than 
Not longer than 
And longer than 
64 oz. & over, solb. sheet, 
30 x 60 and heavier. 
24 Oz. to 32 oz. 18%, 
to a5 Ib, 
16 Oz. to 24 o7. 
124% to 
14 oz. and rs oz. 
tz to 1244 ib. 
12 oz. and 13 oz. 
to rz Ib. 
7% to 9% |b. 
Lighter than 8 oz. 


Ins.| Ins. 


a 


x» 


ESSSSRSSSS SSIS SS sess 


ee 
B88 


ing = and larger..... eccceceee ovoccececcoccecs 
Beams. 
Channeia. 3 in. and larger e 
Bands—14 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 8....<. Cocccceres * D 
* Burden’s Best” Iron, base price 
“i. 


& S. Iron, base 


SESEISSISBB 
j » 


—-~¥ 8 


oe 


saree Bars... 
Norway Shapes 


Merchant Steel from Store— 


Bessemer Machinery. ee to L "a5 | | 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe............-. 2.00@2.50¢ | 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 7 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 

small lote 


VUSSSSESEESSSSSse 





Z8u 





wider 
than 103 } 


























Bolt Copper, 34 inch diameter and over, ® D20%¢ 
| Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ # ® advance 
2.50¢ over price of sheet Copper required to cut them from. 
ovencccnevece «» 2.60¢ | Coid or Hard Rolied Copper 14 oz, ® square foot ani 
oreeseceoetsoces 2 90¢ heavier, \¢ ® B over tre foregoing prices. 
2.30¢ | No. hands ... 8.80¢ Cold or Hard kolled Coppe-, lighter than 14 oz. ® 
2.40¢ | No. : eevee 3.408 | | Square foot, 2¢ # PD over the toregoing prices. 
All Polished Copper, 20 in. wids and under. 1¢ ® B 
Sheet tron from Store. advance over the price for Co! Rolled Copper. 
Black. All Polished Cop: opper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® B advance 
One Pass,C.R 


No. 
No. 
No. 


2¢ 
2.05¢ 
2 20¢ | 


over the price Oold Rolled Copper. 
Planished Copper— 
1é¢ ® DB more than Polished Copper. 
| Copper Bottoms, Pits adil Flats— 


14 oz. to square foot and meavien, © © x es soooeR ies 


R, G, 
Cleaned. 


12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square 
| 10 oz. and up to 12 «z., ay D 
Lighter than 10 oz , ® B -304e¢ 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ rs) > addition al, 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp:r 


Bottoms, 
Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 3. Gauge. 
List March 2, 199). 
os...0000 to 8 9and 10 ll and 12 
Base ‘Kee i4¢ # D adv. 
13 15 
18 144¢ @ ® adv. 


2¢ 2\4¢ 2346 ® Db adv 
Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. 


} 
r g | 
ad , GC. Mg 7-16) 29-16 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, act eoneied to assort- 
ment . ; 


er -B m 10K¢ 
Patent Planished 


=) > A, 10¢; B, 07, net. 
Galvanized. 


Nos. 10 to 16 
Nos. 17 to 21 
Nos. 22 to 24 
Nos. 25 
No. : 
No. + 
No. : 
No. ! 

86 in. 1¢ # ® higher 

Foreign Steel from 

Best Cast 
Extra Cast..... 
Swaged, Cast...... 
Best Double Shear 
Blister, lst quality 
German Steel, Best 

2d quality.... 

8d quality : 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality 

2d quality.. 

Sd qué ality 
R. Mushet’ s* 


WS. ccscece 


6¢ 
cocsove AY 
ie 


Nos. 


DAA DEA 
T0@TW&5t0" 


Outside Diameter. 





reooa 


| | 
le 
36) 8 
|-—_—— - 
}33\ 3 > 29/28 
33, 3 3) 29/28 
33 30} | 29] 28 
30} 29) 25 
| 3°} 30 


14 


1% 


pm pt tt eet OD) me 


cu“ 


eu 
12 

r +] 

: | 35 [33 

r | 33 
| | | 37 - 
| 5 

36 
37 
39 
4r 
42 
44 \39 
}40 44 43.41/40 
49 47 4645/43/43 44 


“Speciai” 


° “Titanic’ eine 
meheon? s Choice XX Extra Best 
Jessop Self H: ardening : 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel 
Hobson's “ Soho ” Special Self- ‘Hardening. oo > 

METALS— 
Tin- 
Duty.—Pigs, Bare and Block. Free, Per ® 
in 1 .... . seabanmsnssepesdbewssnnuonneonsed VW@re\Ke 
Straits, Pigs. anne 2744@2se 
Straits in Bare "esig@a0e 





md ed ee 





wVOArUuscaore#eace 
SSAA SVSVSVSVSVSVSH4HSESFSBSHS 
eunve 28 at 


a 


56 





“Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additiona: 
iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 
£6 34 36 26 2 Ud bis Soe Se oF SHS 6 inch 
86 82 20 27 21 21 21 2i Vi Zi 2l BS Bt 25 27 VWxeRB 
Copper, Bronze or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additional 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1506 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard. 


Tin Plates— 
American Criarcoal Plates. 
Calland Gre : le: 
1C, i4 = 21 
IX, 14 x “4 
Melyn Gra le: 
Ic, 
IX, i4x2 eoecccese ve i 
Allaway ae « 
IC, 14 x 20...... pdocsanenonereoesese @berens vevececess 5.50 - ay 
IX, 14 x 20.. sence 4 5-16 
American Coke Plates~Bessemer— : sie 
1c, 14x a4 ..84.c5@4.90 | « 
IX, 14 x2 -$5.95@6,00 | Smaller than inch. 
IXX 14x 30. sensors ..$7.20@7.25 | 83 inch and larger . 
American Terne Plates ~ | Over 3 inch to 34 inch, inclusive 
IC, 20 x 28 ... $9.59910.00 | Over 3 Lo aa ee oe 
Ix. ronze an pper, vance on Brass Lis cents. 
Discount from list $ 358 
Roll and Sheet ‘Brass— 


(Brown @ Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 


Per b. 


Plain Round Tube, ie D. UP 00 2 1D... ... ce ereeeeees $0.35 
4 ot 


i “ 


-11.25.812.00 
Tin Boller Plates, American— 


babe: eeeenbbbee tf ° 
some £6 Boone .112 sheets 








IXX, 14x 31.. <P “iesneadiguen peste: 
~ Copper— Wider than Z 
Durr: Pig, Bar and ingot and Old Cepper free and including 12 
a4 n ib. oe emma 
peaases, Ber To No. 20 inclusive. -22 
Ingot— Nos.2i 22,23 and2i 22 
TH¢ Nos. 25 and 26 23 
¢ Nos. 27 and 23. -23 


Common High Brass) in. 


Lake 
Ansonia grade Casting.. 


see teeeeeere ee 


PRICES. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market rep prt. 





Common High 
Wider t 
and including 


. tn. jin 
38 


40 





65|° 
68) 
3.71) 


75) 


To No. 20, inclusive ..'.89 |. 
Nos. 21, 22, ee 24. 40 |. 
Nos. 25'and 26 41}. 
Nos. 27 and 28 "1.42 |. 


* Special prices not less than 80 cents. 


Add 4¢ ® ® additional for each number ~ 
than Nos. 28 to 88inclusive. Discount from Lis cng 


Wire In Colls, 








"208 
List February 26, 1896. 





Gild ; 
bronze 
and 
|\copper 
4g 
34 
3% 





Brown & Sharpe's ¢ 8 gauge Com. 


the stan 





All Nos. to No. 10 — 
Above No. 10 to No. 1 

No. 17 and No. 18.........., 
ao ? and No. 20 


i ponuwonusabomartcts 


OO BO pt pt 














e 
¢ 








~ Discount, Brass s Wire, 204; Copuer Wire, Net. 
List November 16, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # > advance 
Tobin Bronze— 
Straight, nus not cmnet, yaa, 56 t to 8 in. Gametes, ? 


Finishe 


Other sizes and extreme laa special prices. 


Spelter— 
cod —s or Pigs, 1¢ 8 DB 


Western Hom A ter. crcceecceces "1.55@1.600 


‘Zine. 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® a. 
svose oes634¢| PorD...... 


Lead. 

Duty: Pigs and a and Old, 2446 ® Bb. Pi 
Sheets. : ee # e pean? 
American Pig....... erebence CO cccccerccccceseoeese 

Bar.... 


600 ® oasks.. 


+r eeeee 


pe 
Tin Lined Pipe.. 
Block Tin Pive.. 
She»t Lead, full rolls.. 
Sheet Lead, cut S 
Old Lead in exchange, i4¢ 8D 


Solder. 


eee teneerneee eee eeenere 


6 & {* guaranteed see oes 1SQ@IO ¢ 
SEDs Resecease crtevecce+e. 14617 ¢ 

too of Solder indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ # ib. 
enceensecces esegesocessese socseccecpeccecc’ Dile 
Hi seee owe Db i(@10¢ 
U. treteeees coe, BD OSGG 
Alumi n u m— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® ». ee. Sheets, Bars an! Rods, 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed Over 99% pure), in in rote 
for remelting: 
Small lots 
100- lots. ¥ D 35¢e 
No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be ov er 90 a ah A, in 
ingote t¢ for remelting : 
Si .<secdnencbecunas os see peeve peseses ¥ DR ste 
Dt i, pean e nhanndusepwpennnennedenenaden ¥ DB 33¢ 
Aluminum Sheet, B. = gauge. 50'® or more. 
Wider than 6-in. 14-in. Z4-in. 
And including........++.+ povcesvonseost i4- = ae =. 30-in. 


Nos.13 to 19 

No. 20 

NOG. B1 60 BS.c.cccccccccceccces 
No, 24.. 

No. 

No, % 

No. 3 

NO, 3 

uo. 3 


No. 30.. 50 
Note. —Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ # ® extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gau uge. 
Larger than No. 9. ¥# DB 40¢| No. 15......... 
No. ¥ to No. 10..8 B +0}¢¢ | No. a 
1 No. 18 


 peteetnmd fo 
No. Bl. ccocces M err 
Old Metals. 

Dealers’ Purchasing wim Paid in New Py 
Heavy Cop 7 Bid 
L ightand Hone Copper . P . 
Heavy brass . ° . 

Light Brass. . 


oOo HH eeee eeeeeeee 


rin Piate -crao ° 
Wrought Scrap [ron. sane 
Heavy Cast Scrap....... 
Stove Pilate Scrap 


see ae goss ton 
..# gross toa 


Se: 





# gross ton 


- 


Burnt [rom. ...-.-6- 660 sees nee 














